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Messrs. Trnhner & Co. have received the following 
opinions on Professor Albrecht Weber's ** kistorp 
of Indian Literature :" — 

* *> 

Dr. Buhlee, Inspector of Schools in'* India» writes 

“lam extremely glad to learn that you are about to publish 
an English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature.’ When I was Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Elphinstoue College, I frequently felt the want of such a work 
to which 1 could refer the students. I trust that the work which 
you are now publishing will become a class-book in all the Indian 
Colleges, as it is the hrst and only scientific one which deals with 
the whole field of Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit literature.” 

Professor CoWELL, of Cambridge, writes : — , 

“ The English translation of Professor A. ^’’eber’s ‘ History of 
Indian Literature ’ will be of the greatest r ^e to those who wish 
to take a comprehensive survey of all th 0 ‘“the Hindu 
achieved. It will be especiallv useful Jco the stuaont'*- in our 
liidiaii-Colleges and Universities. I used to long for such a iJblSrk. 
when [ wa.s teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume 
will supply them with all they want on the su'^ject. I hope it 
will be made a text-book wherever Sanskrit and English are 
taugnt.” 

J. Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh, writes : — 

“ I am delighted to hear that the English translation of Pro.- 
fessor Weber’s ‘ Lectures on Hindu Literature ’ is at last ready 
for publication. The great want of a gei^eral critical survey of 
Sanskrit literature in English, such as Professor Weber gave to 
German students more than a quarter of a century ago, 
have been felt by all scholars engaged ik teaching |iil‘ 



Sritish and American Universities. The translation, f have no 
lonbt, will be welcomed even more cordially by Hindu students, 

X) whom, with few exceptions. Professor Weber’s Lectures must 
aitherto have been a sealed book. Hindu scholars and students 
lave expressed to me repeatedly how much they feel the want of 
English translations of German works such as Weber’s Lee- 

O f 

:ure8 and Lassen’s ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ an acquaintance with 
«rhich p indeed indispensable in dealing with questions of 
Sanskrit Literature. From what I have seen in proof of the 
English edition, I may say that the translation seemed to me 
exceedingly well done, and that it does great credit to the gentle- 
men engaged on it.” 

Dr. R. Rost, Librarian of the India Office, writes : — 

“ I have carefully examined and compared with the original 
German the English translation of pp. 1-24 of Weber’s ‘ Vorle- 
Bungen,’ and am able to state that it is more than a mere faith- 
ful reflex of the original work, and that it has the advantage of a 
very readable style and great clearness of expression. If the 
remainder of tke( translation is executed as carefully and as 
conscientiously as the portion I have read, the whole will 
reflcuc - the greatest t-edit upon the scholars who have been 
eugagp'l u-pdii.it.” 

(s 

Professor Whitney, Yaie College, Newhaven, Conn., 

U.S.A., writes : — 

( 

“ I am the more interested in your enterprise of the publica- 
tion of^Weber’s ‘ Sanskrit Literature’ in an English version,' as I 
was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in 
the form of academic lectures. At their first appearance they 
were by far the most learned and able treatment of their subject ; 
and, with their recent additions, they still maintain decidedly 
the same rank. Wherever the language, and institutions, and 
history of India are studied, they must be used and referred to 
as authority,” r 
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litate a general view of tHs part of the subject — to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bdhtlingk and Eoth, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the.patronageiof the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. , 

A. W. 

Beblin, Novmlcr,. 1875. 


* The second edition hears the inscription : ‘ Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohtlingk.^d Both, bn the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary. —Tn. 




TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


AccoedinCt to the original intention, the English trans- 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second German edition, which came out in tlie end of 1875, 
and which, as mentioned hy the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to tliis translation. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-still, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscril)t of the translation thus interrupted 
embi aced a considerable part of the text of the first divi-. 
sion of the work (Vedic Literature). ^ It had not under- 
gone any revision byProfes^r Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devOlf dfi *the Igjbpur of 
correcting it, of completing it as'* far as the elose of the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under wMch tl^e translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. ^ But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 311 ff.), and which sup- 
ply information regarding the latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frequently quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation: e.g.^ L St. for Weber’s Indisck. SUdkn ; I. Str. 
for his Indisch Strei/cn; I. AK. for Lassen’s Iiidische 
Alterthvmshmde ; Z. D. M. 0 . for Zeitschrift der deutscJien 
morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, &c. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
varies in a few particulars, it is given here instead of in 
the Author’s Preface. It is as follows 

a ^ i i u a 1*1 ri 
]i p e ai 0 au ; 

k ka' g gh fl; 

ch chh j jh fi ; 

t th Id n; 

t th d dh u; 

p ph b bh m; 

Anusvdra ip, in the middle of a word before sibilants n ; 
Visarga p. 


July^ 1878 , 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The work of my youth, which here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done ; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus UnaUy decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way , 

¥ 

could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, arid that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in nuce, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Trubner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in Ijjhe French trausla- 
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tion^ which appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, ^ 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 

i 

viction, grev upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appearin a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, many j;hings S'lready stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time stiU completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works — was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures ; 
and this object, together with that Of specifying the publi- 

^ A 

cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.f ..... 

The number of feUow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — ^in order thus to faci- 

* Histoire de la Litlirature Indienne, trad, de VAUemand par Alfred 
Sadous. Park : A. Dura,ncl. 1859. 

t In the translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which in the secoind editi m were entirely new are here simply indi- 
cated by numbers. — ^T b, 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I'he lectures herewith presented to the narrow circle of 
|ay fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
;fhe wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
iiistory of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
ikuch, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
||.‘espects supplemented and improved. The material they 
, ideal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
• 'general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
,]period completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
; jchronologjt — the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
|ould I ever have ventured upon such a l&bour, had not 
ihe Berlin Eoyal Library had the good fortune to possess 

S he fine collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir R. 
!!!hambers, the acquisition of which sgme ten year^ ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Raron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Royal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense %e regarded as a 
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commentary upon it. Imperfect as, from the absolute 
point of view, both works must appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the special investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf. Both, Eeinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particuL?.r, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given ais 
foot-notes — ^much new matter has been added. 

A. W. : 

Berlin, Juhj, 1852. 


* In tke Winter-Semester of 1851-52. 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 

HISTORY OE INDIAN LITERATURE. 


At tlie very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of “ Indian Literature ; ” for then I should 
have to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can • I say that 
their subject is the history of “ Indo- Aryan Literature ; ” 
lor then 1 should liave to discuss the modern languages of 
India also, wliich forju a third period in the development 
of Indo- Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can J say that they 
are to ])resent a history of “ Sanskrit Literature ; ” for the 
Indo- Ary an language is not iii its first period “ Sanskrit,” 
i.e., the language of .i-he educated, but is still a popular 
dialect; while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Ihukritic dialects, wliichjarose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
I'emark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo-Aryan language with which we have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name “ Indian 
Literature.” „ 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uneultivated tract of 

A 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and .there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect, A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived ojjinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil. 

The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so.^ But the reasons which have liitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder tliat people 
should have been so long contented with tliem. In the first 
jilace, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
cient. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next rilace, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 B.c. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations^ instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 

^ In so far as this claim may not other band, the opinion expn^ssed ia 
now be disputed by the Egyptian the first edition of this work (1852), to 
monumental records and papyrus the effect that the Indians may either 
rolls, or even by the A ssyrian liten- have brought the knowledge of these 
tiire wliich has but recently been luuar mansions, headed by Krittikd,, 
brouglit to liglit. with them into India, or else have 

^ Besides, these calculations are of obtained it at a later period* through 
a very vague character, and do not the commercial relations of the Phoo- 
yield any such 'definite date as that nicians with the Pan jab, has recently 
given above, but only some epoch gained considerably in probability ; 
lying between 1820-860 B.c,, see and therewith the suggestion of 
L Stf X. 236; Whitney in Babylonas the mother country of the 

jB. a . 5 ,, i. 317, ffl (i864). True, observations on which this <late is 
the circumstance that oldest re- established. Seethesecondof my two 
cords b<'gin the series of nakshatras treatises, Die vediachen Nachrichten 
with the sign Krittikd, carries us (Berlin, 1862), pp. 

back to a considerably earlier period 362-400 ; my papei', Ueherden Veda- 
even than these, dates, derived from halender Naniens Jyothka (1862), p. 
the so-called Vedic Calendar, viz., 15 ; L x. 429. ix. 241. ff.; Whit- 
to a period between 2780-1820 B.c., ney, Oriental and Jyinyaistic Studies 
since the vernal equinox coincided (1874), ii. 418. — Indeed a direct re- 
with 7 ) Tauri {Kfittikd)^ in round ference to Babylon and its sea trade, 
numbers, about the year 2300 B.C., in which the exportation of peacocks 
see /. 18^., X. 234 236. But, on the is mentioned, has lately come to light 
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tlier, one of the BucMhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B,c., in opposition to the Brahmanical 
hierarchy; but the autlienticity of this particular era ‘is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
IVinini, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B.C., and from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But tln^ 
arguments in favour of Papini’s having lived at that time^ 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us witli any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, however, by which we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these : — 

In the more ancient parts of the lligveda-Samliita. we 
find the Indian race settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in tlie Panjab, and even beyond tlie • I’anjab, on 
the Kubha, or Ka>(j>i]v, in Ka])ul.^ The gradual spread of 


in an Tudian textj the Bdvenijdtaka, 
Miiiayeff in the Ada- 

tiques (Imperial liufisiau Academy), 
vi. 577, ff. (1S71), tiud MoDatsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy, p. 62^ (1871). 
Ab, howc^3r, this testimony belongs 
to a comparatively late period, no 
great importance can be attached to 
it, — Direct evidence of ancient com- 
mercial relations between India and 
the West has recently been found in 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth 
(Century, at which time the Ary as 
would appear to have been already 
nettled on the Indus. For the word 
kapij ‘ ape/ which occurs in i Kings 
X. 22, in the form (jof^ Gr. Kijiros^ is 
found in tliese Egyi)tian texts in the 
form kafu^ see Job. Diimichen, Die 
Flotte cincrec/yjit, Kim ((jin a us clem 17. 
JahrL (Loipziii:, 1868), table ii,p. 17. 
Ijastly, tnkldtm, the Hebrew name 
for peacocks (I Kings x. 22, 2Cbron. 
ix. 21) necessarily implies that al- 
ready in Solomon’s time the Phoeni- 
cian ophir-merchants “ ont eu affaire 
soit au pays meme des Abhlra soit 
sur un autre point de la cdte de 


rinde avec des peuplades dravidi- 
ennee,” Julion Vinson, JReme de 
Jjhijulstiqu€y\i. 120, ff. (1873). See 
also Burnell, J^Rements of South In- 
dian Palccograqdi^, p. 5 (Mangalore, 
*^ 74 )- t 

^ ^ Or even,# as GoldsUicker sup- 
poses, earlier than Buddha, 

> ^ One of the V edic Rishis, aMsertod 

to be Vatsa, of tlie family of Kanva, 
extols, Rik, viii, 6. 46- 48, the splen- 
did piesents, consisting of horses, 
cattle, and vshtras yoked four toge- 
ther — (Roth in the Sb Petersburg 
Diet, explains mhtra as ^ buffalo, 
humped bull ; ^ generally it means 
‘ camel ’)-^whicl), to the glory of the 
Yddvas, he received whilst residing 
with Tiriipdira and Parsu. Or have 
we here only a single person, Tirirp- 
dira Parsu ? In the Sdnkbjfyana 
^rauta-Sdtra, xvi. ii. 20, at least, 
he is uinieratood as Tiriipdira Pdra- 
sayya. These names suggest Tiridates 
andthe Persians ; see L SU, iv, 379, n., 
but compare Girard de Rialle, Jievu** 
dc^LhijuiMf iv, 227 (1872). Of 
course, we must not think of the 
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tho race from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Saras vati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the ‘ponquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, fur 
instance, the Maha-Bharata ; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ea- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Beriplus (see 
Lassen, /. AJT., ii. 150, n.; /. ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of Siva. Wiiat a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of countiy, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
may perhaps here be objected that tho races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus a})pear to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Bralftnaiiical foot- 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true ; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For the^e peoples of the Ban- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without cither ])riestly domination or 
system of caste. I'or this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


PerRiaiiB aftor Cyrus : that would 
bring us too far clown. But the TW- 
siatis were so called, and had their 
owu princes, even before the time of 
Cyrus, Or ought we rather, as sug- 
gested by Olshausen iu tlig Berliner 
Afonatsherichte (1874), p. ^ 708, to 
think of the Parthavas, z.r,, Parthi- 
ans, who as well as Pdr^as are men- 
tioned in the time of t\p Acha'^e- 
nida) ? The derivation, hitherto 


current, of tlie word Tiri in Tiridates, 
&c., froiri the Pahlavl tin- 

trya (given, by M. Brdal, iJe 
Persicis nominibns (1863), pp. 9, lo), 
is hardly juKtified. 

* Who as ambassador of Seleucus 
resided for som^ time at the court 
of Chandragupta. His reports are 
preserved to us chiefly inthe*lf^ 5 i^d 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
century a.d. 
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And wliilo tlie claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Imlo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — ore 
thus indisputably jjroved by external, geogi’aphical testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may be gatliered from their contents, is no leis conclusive. 
In the songs of the llik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- ^ 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these ^ 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu j)eople through almost 
all the phases of rtdigious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed. The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different s])hercs ; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Tims we arrive at a number of divine beings, eacli 
exorcising supreme sway within its particular province, 
vdiose influeiice is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding eviSnts of human life, wliiie at the same 
time tlit^.y are endowed witli human, attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable — t>f tiiese natural 
deities, those regents of tlie ^powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the* spirit bf inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con- 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in the heavens, in the air, upon the earth ; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognUed as the main repre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the, othei^ gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, spccnlation presses on and 
s<?eks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is^ accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., “ Brah- 
man” (neufe.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
in the relation bf creatures, of servants only; or arbi- 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour; the Persa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Brahmanas also — to wliich rather tlian to the SamhiLas 
the Avesta is related in respect of age and contents— we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities {jprcLsavitd devdndm). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often prciserve 
relics of antiquity.® Nay, as “ Brahman” (masc.), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
limes, although in a very colourless manner, llis col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of tlieir 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the samq which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the I’eriplus had pene- 
trated, though, in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

But while we are thus justified in assuming a high 
antiquity for Indian literature, on exteinal geographical 
grounds, as well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindfi religion,® th.e case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


® Cf . my paper, Zwei vedische Texte 
ilber Ommaund Portenta (1859), pp. 
392 - 393 - 

® To these, thirdly, we^.have to 
add evidence derived from the lan- 
guage. The edicts of Piyadasi, 
whose date is fixed by the mention 
therein of Greek kings, /ud even[‘X)f 
Alexander himself, are written in 


popular dialects, for whose gradual 
development out of the language of 
the Vedic hymns into this form it is 
absolutely necessary to postulate the 
lapse of a series of centuries, 

* According to Strabo,^ p. 1 1 7, 
Aiovvaos (Rudra, Soma, Siva) was 
worshipped in the mojin tains, ’Il/oa- 
kXtjs (Indra, Vishnu) in the plain. 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ourselves to tlie fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fmitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to tlie last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselvel3, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details. 
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FIRST 'PERIOD. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


We have to distinguish four Vedas — the Rig- Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, wliich is in a double form, 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Rrahmana, and Sutra. 

Their relation to each other is as follows : — 

The Samhita * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindus brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for “ invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their Hocks, in their adoi-ation 
of the dawn, in. celebration of the struggle between tlu^ 
god who wieltls the lightning and ^he power of darkness, 
and in rendering ^ thanks to the heavenly beings for ])re- 
servation in battle,” f Lho songs are here classified 
according to the families of poets to which they are as- 
cribed, The princij)le of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhitils which 

* ^ The name Saiphitii (collection) vidya^ svddhydya^ adhyayana^ also 
first occurs in the so-called Aran- * Veda* alone. It is in the Sutras 
yakas, or latest supplements to the that we first find the term Chhandaa 
Brdhmanas, and in the Sdtras ; but specially applied to the Saiphitiia, 
whether in tUe above meaning, is and more particularly in Pilnini, 
not as yet certain. The names by by whom RLshi, Nigama, Mantra (?) 
which the Samhitils are designated, are also employed in the same 
in the Biuhmanas are — either richah, manner. 

utmdni, yaphishif — or Rigveda, Sil- + See Roth, Zur Litteratur und 
rnaveda, Yajurveda, — oriPahvyicl^as, Oesckichte dcs Weda^ p, 8 (Stutt- 
Chhandogas, Adhvaryus, — or trayi gart, 1846). 
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will come next under our' consideration, and which, pro- 
‘vidiug as they do for a jwactical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Samhita of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitiis of the Yajus, consist only of such riehas (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
^lie same order in which they were practically used. ; at 
least, we know for certain, Ylnit this is the case in the 
Yajus, The Sarnhita of the Saman contains nothing but 
verses (richis); those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the riehas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in tlie Rik-Samliita, so that the Sama-Samhita 
is iiotliing more than an extract from the songs of tlio 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. Now 
the ricluis found in the Sama-Samliita and Yajuh-Samhita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Rik-Sarnhitfi. Of 
this a triple explanation is possible. First, these read- 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Rik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while tlie simjde song, not being immediately connected 
with the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen froiiii the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text*' to the meaning attributed, to the verse in its 
a])])lication to the ceremony. »Or, lastly^ they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by fhe, variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case they must all be kept in view. Rut 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may bo stated thus : The riehas occurring in the Sjima- 
Samhita generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms; those in the two Sainhitas the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration. Instajices which come 
under the third method of explanation'are found in equal 
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numbers, both in the Sania-Samhita and the Yajuh- 
Sainhita. Altogether, too mucli stress cannot be laid on* 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during tlieir 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be 'thought of I'or this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahman as either* 
oblierwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
diflerent schools (Sakhas) generally. 

But altliough the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised; ami 
tradition itself, in ascribing to Sakalya and Bahchala 
Babhravya a leading part in the arraTigement of the Rik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Videhas 
and Banclialas, as I shall show hereafter. The Sainhihi 
of the Sanian, being entirely borrowed from the Kik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin ; only, in the fact that it 
contains^ no extracts from any of tlie later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these jAT.re n(»t 
then in existence. This,. however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samlntas of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions 'peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan,'^ in the country of the Kurupahclialas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmanical element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Hay, it may lie that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Samhita of the White Yajus dates from 
the third century B.li. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaBtapBtvoi, and this name recurs in the Ma- 

a* • 

^ Or rather to the east of the Indus, iii llmdust^a. 
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dliyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
•More of this later on. 

The origin of tlie Atharva-Samhita dates also from tlie 
period when Brahmanism had become dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhita, and 
, contains tlie store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of the=^e songs are to be found also in the last, that 
,is, the least ancient book of the Rik-Sarnhita, In tlie 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature ; 
wiuJe in the Atliarvan there jirevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of l^pr evil spirits, and their magical . 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the A tharva-Bumhita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may jierhaps have belonged more to tlui 
people proper, to its lower grades ; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families,’*^ Jt was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth, Veda. There is iiO' mention made 
of them yi the more ancient portions of the Brahiiianas of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus; ipdeed'they only originated 
simultaneously with these Brahmanas, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brubmanas. 

The character of the Brahmanas vf niay be thus gene- 


* This surmise, based upon cer- 
tain passages in tiie Atharvan, would 
certainly ho at variance with the 
name ‘ Athai'vdhgirasas,’ borne by 
th a Sarnhiul ; according to which 
it would belong, on the contrary, to 
the most ancient and noble Brah- 
man families. But I have elsewhere 
advanced the conjecture, that this 
name was simply assumed in order 
to impart a greater sanctity to the 
contents, see L i. 295. [Zwei 


vedische Texte iiher Onina und Por- 
tenta, pp, 346-348.] 

+ This term signifies ‘ that which 
relates to prayer, brahman/ iimA- 
man itself means * drawing forth,' as 
well in a physical sense ‘producing,* 
* creating,* as in a spiritual one ‘ lift- 
ing up,* ^elevating,* ‘strengthen- 
ing/ The first mention of the name 
Brdhmana, in the above sense, is 
found in Brdhmatia of the White 
YajVAS, and^^especialiy in its thir- 
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rally defined : Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointin<| 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its details : in illustrating the latter, they are cither 
directly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con* 
ncction dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. Wo thus find in them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest linguistic exi)lanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
tin’s class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With respect to (ige they 
all date from the x>eriod of the transition from Vedic/ 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic mode of thought 
and social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very 
transition,- and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- 
tion.* The Brahmanas originated from the o]jinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral traditi(3n, and ])reserve(r 
as well as supj)lemented in their families and by their 
disciples. The more numerous these separate traditions 
became,’ the more urgent became the necessity SLor bring- 
ing them iiito harmony with each other. To this end, as 
lime went on, compilations, com^aising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represeii- 


teenth book. In cases wliero the 
dogmatical explanation of a cere- 
monial or other precept has already 
been given, Wi^ there find the ex- 
pression tasyohtani hrdkmanam^ ‘of 
tliis the linlhmana has already been 
stated ; ’ whereas in the books pre- 
ceding the thirteenth, we 'find in 
stich cases ta.sjf/okto bandltuh ‘ its con- 
nection has already been set forth. ’ 
St^ V. 6o, ix. 351,] — Besides 
Bralnnana, Pravachana is also used 
in the Sanaa- Sutras, according th the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they also mention Anubrahinana, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except in PdninL 

* Pduini, iv. 3. 105, directly men- 
tions ‘ older {purdnaprokta) Brali- 
manas and in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course, have 
been in existence in his day ‘more 
modern (or as the scholiast says, tid- 
yakdla) BnUimanas.' [See on this 
Goldstiicker, Pdnin% p. 132, ff., and 
my rejoinder in /. v. 64, tf.] 
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taiives, were made in different districts by individuals 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The , 
latter supposition would' seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how- 
ewer, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animosity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
fluence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of tlie 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
])uted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still lie 
found ; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, liuve /ilmost 
entirely supplanted and efiaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Ih'alhnanas is still 
extant — a circumstajnee which i.«} evidently owing to tlieir 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among tlie families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Tims in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahmanas Avas 


* The difficulty of their preserva- 
tion is also an important factor in 
the case, as at that time writing 
either did not exist at all, or at any 
rate was but seldom employed. 
[‘‘In considering the question of 
the ago and extent of the use of 


writing in India, it is important to 
point out thi^A the w%ant of suitable 
materials, in the North at least, be- 
fore the introduction of paper, must 
have been ft obstacle to its 

general? use/'-S^Burnell, EhmmU of 
South Indian Palwograijliy^ p. lo.] 
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j^adually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Siitras, &c. To tlie number of the BnUimanas, or recen- 
sions of the Samhitas, which were thus lost, belong those 
^of the Vashkalas, Paifigins, Bhallavins, Sdtyayanin^f, 
Kalabavins, Lumakayanins, ^ambuvis, Khadayanins, and' 
^alankayanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the (Jhhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in the ga'm ‘ ^aunaka ’ (Pan., iv. ‘3. 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. 

Tlie difierence between the Brabmanas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : The Bnlh- 
inanas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Ilotar, or 
reciter of the ricAus, whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its mstra (canon). The Brahmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Ihlgatar, or singer 
of the sdmaTis; the Brahmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice, in 
the Brahmanas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial j)er- 
f'ormauce is on the wdioie preserved, wlun-eas the sequeuce 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Satnliita is not 
attended to at all. But in the Brahmanas of the Sanian and 
Yajus, we find a dilTerence correspf)iiding to the fact that 
their Samhitas are^ already adapted to the projfcr order of 
the ritual. The Brahniana of the Siin.an outers but sel- 
dom into the explanation, of individual verses; the Brah- 
mana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considei'ed as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Samhita, to the order of whicli it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahniana for some of tliose books of the 
Sarnhita which were incorporated wfith it at a period sub- 
sequent to its original compilation, so that the Briilimana 
comprises loo adhydgas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been thfe’ case. The Brahniana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Sainhita. It 
is, in fact, a su|)plement to it. The Bralimana of the 
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Atliarvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
al’e manuscripts of it in England.® ^ 

The common name for the Brahmana literature 
‘ hearing/ i.e., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently iiijii mated. 
In accordance with this w'e find in the works themselves 
frgquent warniqgs against intrasting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name Sniti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Siitras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb hu wliich occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Vedic literature is represented by the 
Sutras.* These are, upon the whble, essentially founded 


® It has aince been published, see 
beluw. It presents no sort of di- 
rect internal relation to tlio Atli. 
Sand) ltd,, 

* The word Si'itra in the above 
sense occurs firat in tlie Madhukand i, 
one of the latest supplements to the 
IJrahruana of the Wliite Yajus, next 
ill the two Griliya-Si'itras ot the Rik, 
and finally in Pdnini. It means 
‘thread,^ ‘band,’ cf. Lat. mere. 
Would it be correct to regard it as 
an oxpressiion analogous to the Ger- 
man band (vu?i.iine) If so, the term 
would have to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necessarily j)reau})pose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, pt»rhaps, as grantlm does, a 
tel in first occurring in rdniiii ?), 
inquiry into tlie origin of Indian 
writing has not, unfortunately, led 
to much result as yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
date no earlier than the third century 
B.C. Nearchus, however, as is well 
known, mentions writing, and his 
time corresponds very well upon the 
whole to the period to which we 
must refer the origin of the Sdtras. 
iJvH as these were composed chiefly 
with a view to their being committe<l 
to memory — a fact which follows 
from their form, and partly accounts 
for it— there might be good grounds 


for taking exception to the etynio* 
logy just proposed, and for regard- 
ing the signiticatiou ‘guiding-line,’ 
‘clue,’ as the original one. [This is 
the meaning given in the St. Peters- 
V)nrg Dictionary. — The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
see Bcnfey, Jndien, (in IJrscIi and 
Grxiher^ Encydopcedm, 1840), i\ 254; 
my In dische f<kizzai (1856), ]>. 127, 
ff. ; Burnell, Elcm, of Soath hidittn 
Pah^ p. 3, ff*. Probably it served in 
the first instance merely fo^* secular 
purposes, awd was only ajjplied sub- 
sequently to literAtiire. See Mull(*r, 
Anc 48. Lit,., p. 507 ; I, A'/.,*v. 20, ff. ; 

ii. 339. (foidstiicker (Pan inf 
i860, p. 2O, ff) contends that the 
words siitra and grant ha must abso- 
lutely be connected with writing. 
See, however. /. 24, ff*. ; xiii. 

476.]— Nor does ctymoU>gy lead 
us to a more certain result 'in the 
case of another word found in this 
connection, viz., alcHhara^ ‘s}lla])le.’ 
This word does not S(*ein to occur in 
this sense in the Saiphita of tlnj Rik 
(or SiUnan) ; it there i-ather signili^^s 
‘ imperishable. ’ The connecting link 
between thijf primary signification 
and the mcfming ‘syllable/ which is 
first met with in the Sainhitii of the 
Yajus, might perhaps be the idea of 
writii^*, the lajjer being the making 
imperishable, as it were, of otherwise 
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on the Brahmaiias, and must be considered as their neces- 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
^ formalism.® While the Brahmapas, with the view of ex- 
* plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of tlae 
Sutras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutivcdy. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced l)y concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevitv was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great m.ass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Sutras became more index)eiidcnt, and in pro- 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Sdtra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modern will it prove.* 
But the literatunj of the Sutras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brahmanas, foi* these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to tli-e ritual of 
the sacrifice. Jiideed, it is oidy one particular division of 
the Sfitras — viz., the Kal|)a-Siitras, apliorisms exclu.sively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual — which bears 

fleeting and evanescent word« and ^ On tbe mutual relations of the 
byllai>les (?). Or is tlie notion of the Briihinanas and Si'itras, see also /. 
imperishable X670S at t1»e viii. 76, 77 ; ix. 353, 354. 

this signification? [In * IVecisely as in the case of the 

to the first German edition it was Brdhmanas, so also in the caseof the 
pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpas, i.e., Kalpa-Sfitraa, Piinini, 
communication received from Pro- iv, 3. 105, distinguishes those com- 
fessorAufrecht, that is twice posed by the ancients from those 

used in tUal^lik of the ‘ measuring of that are nearer tb liis own time, 
speech,’, via., i. 164, 24 (47), and On the sacriftee and sacrificial 

ix. 13. and consequently may iinplements of tiie^auta-Sfitras, sea 
there * syllable.* ^According to M. Miiller in Z, 1 ). IX. xxxvi.- 

the Stl Peterf^biirg Dictionary, this Ixxxii. ; Hang’s notidsio his trausla- 
latter is to be derived from tion of the Aitareya-Bttthrnana ; and 

the id^l^jiif ‘ the constj|^it, simple ’ ele- iny paper, Zitv Kenntikki ties vedischen 
ment i& 3 anguage.] Opferriiuals^ L xfxiii. 
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tlie special name of ^rauta-Siitras, i.c., “ Siitras founded 
•on the ^ruti,” The sources of the other Sutras must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the Srauta-Siitras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Siitras, the so-called Grihya-Siitras’ 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well as at .death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title^j, since, in addition to the name of 
Griliya-Siitras, they also bear that of Smarta-Siitras, ie., 
“ Sutras founded on the Smriti.” Smriti, ‘ memory,’ i.e,, 
that wldch- is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from &ruti, ‘ hearing,’ i.e., that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the’ con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all ; ritual, on the contrary, tluuigh in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious- 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under- 
stand how to iiisj)ire the peojde with a due awe of the 
iinportan^p and sanctity of their institutions. It ds not, 
however, to be assumed from thjs that Smriti, bustom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. I’lie mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occupy themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, ‘to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at alb; their physical ])owers had been 
so long and so exclusively 'exercised a^d expended to the 
detriment of their intellectual energy, that the latter had 
gradually dwindled away altogethei-. I’lic history of these 
new enemies was this ; The knowledge of I'hc ancient songs 

B 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians *had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge uf the* 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perliaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangerg 
ill a foreign country, anything brought with tlicm from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it' came about that these families of singers bectame 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
peojilo and their former liome increased, and tlie more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worsliip, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain Imt for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustfui, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a • deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of^the petty 
kings who* had formerly, reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent jiosition in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity fc/unded in Hindustan; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the people proper, the 
Visuf}, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves jirerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or ^lidras. This last was cohiposed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly*" again of those among 
the immigTants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Erahmanical order. The royal 


* Who were distinguished by their colour, for caste, [See /. x, 4, 
very colour from t^ie three^ other 10.] 
castes ; hence the naine varndy i, e* 
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families, tlie warriors, who, it may he supposed,- strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
.tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought . 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efibrts were, however, unavailing ; the cohjissus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and' isolated 
a\J.usiou 3 are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious liands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, tlie terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. Tlie fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

Tlie Simirta-Sutras, which led to this digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, tlu^y in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared to lose of the Smriti — that x>recious 
tradition passed 011 from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of tlie Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its jiolitical hearings; leaving domestic manners- and 
customs touched in their ancient /orm; so, that these 
work's cover a rich treasure of ideas and ^conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of tlie* Hindii legal literature, 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and w^hose autliors bear for the most ])art tlie 
same names as those of the Grihya-< 6 utras. With tlie 
strictly legal xiortions of the law-books, those dealing wdtli 


For the ritual relating to birth 
see Speijer^s book on the Jdtakarma 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage 
ccremonien, Haas’s paper, Uthtr die 
Heiratltsgebrduche der altm Inder, 
with additions by myself in /. St,y 
V. 267, ff. ; also my paper Vtdische 
Jfockzeitsspruche^ ibid,, p. 177, ff. 
(1862) — on the burial of the dead, 
lioth in Z. D, M. G., viii. 487,Hff. 


(1854), and M. Miiller, ibid., IX. 
j.~xxxvi. (1855) I and lastly, U. Don- 
ner’s Findapitriyajua (1870). 

Besides Qj-ihy a- Sutras we 

find some te^djlfdirectly called JDhar- 
ma-Sutras, or SiirnaytCchdrika-Stitras, 
which are specified as portions of 
^rauta- Sutras, but which were no 
doubt ^ubsequfntly inserted into 
these* 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in thesi) 
Sutras ; but probably these branches were not codified at 
.all uiltil the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peijil 
tlireatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off* the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megastlieiies, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only cItto fjivrjfxr}<;, 
‘from memory,’ ! hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and 1 can see no grounds for the view that iMvxnjbi]^ is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti in the sense of Sinriti-Sastra, ‘ a 
treatise on Smriti.’* Bor the above-mentioned reason, 
however — in ‘consequence of the develo])ment of Bud- 
dhism into an anti -Brahmanical religion — the.- case may 
have altered .soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 
for example (founded on the Manava Grihyu-Siitra), inay 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Vedic, but to the beginning of the followings 
jjeriod. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent ba.sis for 
the Grihya- Sutras — in addition to the Brahman as, where but 
iew points of contact with these Siitras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of .which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we slicll find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view has been best nell, Elements of S. hid. Paloeogr., 
set forth by Schw}..ibeck, ^Icgns- p. 4] 
i/t6nes, pp. 50, 51. [But 86e also Bur- 
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Sdtras gtand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sdtras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of tlicse antecedent investigations in a ' collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the rclal.ion of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial pcr- 
Ibrmance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the ])rayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to pr(;serve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
tli.an with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take prcicautions for Securing and establishing the sense 
also. To Attain all these objects, those most. conversant 
with the subject were obliged Co give instruction to. the 
ignorant, and circles were thu« formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, e:^t'ending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life, in which even the 
women took an active part, and wl^lm accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these imquiriew, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a fiiitliful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns wlioso 
courts forai the centres of intellectual life ; Brahma, ns who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
liighest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mystcrihs 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by tlie 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
astate which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on saci’cd subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute, worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It w^as then that the text 
of the prayers w^as fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Samhitas took place. ]5y degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this jnirpose. For their study 
(Fatha), as well as for the dilferent methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the tccb^iical terms, 1k>w- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Veda and the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and reciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Vedic texts seems indeed not to 
have taken place until <* compara- 
tively late period. See /. v. l8, 
ff. (l86l). Muller, Anc, S. Lit.^ p. 
507, fl*. (1S59); Westergaard, Ucher 
den alteslen Zeitranm der indischeu 
Oeschirhie (i860, German transla- 
tion 1862, p. 42, ff.); and Hang, 
Ueher das Wesen des vedmhen Ac- 
cents P« 16, ff.jVft a ve declared 
themselves in favour ot/ this theory, 
bang thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the first who ^consigned the 
Veda to writing — for poleiriiCc 4 i pur- 
^ , poses — and that they were followed 


by the rest of the Brahmans. On 
the other hand, Qoldstiioker, Biiht- 
lingk, Whitney, and Roth {Der 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir, p. 10), are 
of the opposite opinion, holding, in 
particular, that the autliors of the 
Prdtiiijikhyas must have had written 
texts before them. Benfey also 
formerly shared this view, but re- 
cently {Einhvitung in die Gramma • 
tile der red. tiprache, p. 31), he has 
expressed the belief that the Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late date, long subse- 
quent to their ^ diaskenasis.* Bur- 
nell also, Z. c., p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “ almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents.” 
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^11 but impossible that any alteration in tlie text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to tlie pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Pratisiikliya-Siitras, writings with which we have biit 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a rrii!ti.4akhya- 
Sdtra uniformly attaches itself to the Sarnhita of a single 
Teda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice;, &c. 
Purthcr, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out;^'* 
and wo an; in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Sarnhita 
at the time when its Prati^fikhya was composed. If wc 
find in any ])art of the Sarnhita phonetic peculiarities 
vdiich wc are unable to trace in its Prutisakhya, we may 
rest assured, that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Sarnhita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, i.e., of its Sanihita,! in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections — j)re-» 
sejit- a very lively picture of the care" with which these 
studi(;s were pursued. 

Por the knowledge t)f metre also, rich mtftcrials have 
b(;en haritled down to us in the Sutras. Tim singers of 
the hymns themselves must nattirally hav.d been sognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the t(;chnical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Bnlhmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmotiy 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


* By Roili in his essays, Zur 
Litteratur and Guchichtc dcs Wedaj 
p. 53, ff. (translated in Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal^ January 1848, p. 6, ff.). 

This indeed is the real purpose 
of the I*nil isiikhyas, namely, to 
show how the continuous Sai^ihitji 
text is to be reconstructed out of 
the Pada text, in which the indivi- 
dual w^ords *of the text are given 


separately in their original form, 
unaffected by sanulhi, i.e., the influ- 
ence of the w^ords which iinnu'di- 
ately precedynd follow. Whatever 
else, over ami above this, is found 
in the Prdtj^iikhyas is mendy aeces- 
Bory Tiiatter. See Whitney in Jour- 
nal Am. Or.Soc., iv. 259 (1853). 

+ fitrictly%peaking, only these 
(the Saiiihilds) are Veda. 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
tliese and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its lajvs. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sdtras ' treating directly of metre, e.y., the Nidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samliita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Sutras, to a time when the text of each Sainhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion. — ^The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning tlie autliors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although tlie- class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Brahmanas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship; and on 
such occasions the Brahmana frequently appeals toUathas, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It As evidently in these legends that' wo must 
look for’ the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Buninas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, c.^., in the Maha-Bharata. The mbst 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by ^aunaka, in Mokas, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows, the order of the Rik-Samhita, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an acciderftal connection with this 
class of works; Its object properly is to specify the deity 
for each verse the Rik-Samhitii. But in so doing, it 
supports its views\ith so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramanis, belongs to a much later period than most 


“ See Part i. of my paper on Indian Prosody, I. St., viii. t, ff. (1863). 
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0/ the Siiiras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom 1 have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in /. aS'^., i. -101-120.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when tins sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as tins 
cdbltl ]iot be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of wliich 
separate interpretations were then given orally. These 
collected words were called, from- their being “ ranked,” 
“ strung together,” Nigranthu, corrupted into Nighaii.tu,'* 
ar d those occupied wdth them Naighantukas. One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us.^® It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Vedic words; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages wdio 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
'N'irvkti, “ interpretation,*^’ of which Yaska is said to -be the 
author. If consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Vediingas, together with l^iksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
— three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also, with ^ Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general,^^ and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* See Koth, Introduction to the 
Nirukti, -p. xii. 

To this place belong, further, the 
Nighantu to the Atharva-S., men- 
tioned by Hang (cf. /. St, ix, 175, 
176,) and the Nigama-Pari^ish^a of 
the White Yajus, 


Sikshd stj^ continues to be the 
name of a sfiecies, A. considerable 
number of treatises so entitled have 
recently been found, and more are 
constantly being brought to light, 
Cf, KiSlhorn, If St. ^ xiv. i6o. 
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now specially designated by tliose titles. It is in Yaska,’s 
work, tlie Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati^akhya-Sutras had already estal)- 
lished with so mucli minuteness — but only for each of the 
Yeda-Samhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
11 le first place, to a general view of the subject of plione- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the (Icmain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereliy occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
nujnber of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kauslutaki-Brahniana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with ])ecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to bo 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Panini. 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, rilnini— -from 
Yaska'to- whom is a great leap— must have lived at the 
very close* of it, pr even at the beginning (^t' the next 
peiiod.* Advance from ‘the simple designation of gram- 
matical words byiheans'of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the interval. 
Besides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invemted, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development c^mtemporaneously with, and subsequently 
to, the Brahm^^js. It is in this field and in that of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest jjitcli 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or na¥Ve, on* the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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. Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last book 
of tlie llik-Sarnhita testify to a great- depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of tilings, 
necessarily implying a long period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is home out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by .the reports of the cornjianions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosopliists, &c. 

*lt was inevitable that at an early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and stai-ting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and diflicult problem 'of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brah- 
ma, nas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be ni(;twith; while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conje.ctures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally ,was wdietlier indiscrete 
matter or sjiirit v'as to be assumed as the I'irst Cause, 
I’lie latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is tluirefore tin*, one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, rex)resented in the Brah’manas. From among 
tlie adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, vdio, 
altliough fitey confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the ju’ovincc of theory, before long tlilew themselves 
into practical (juestions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word Imddha, “awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is show’n by the use both 'of the root hudhin 
the Bnihmanas, and of the word huddha itself in even the. 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the- word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, hamava, 
which wras in later times appropriated the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root ham, but also the word hamana itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Brahmanas. Though Megasthei»s, in a i)as8age 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the BpayQiave^ and the Xapfidvai, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively ; for he 
expressly mentions the vKo^ioi — i.e., the Brahmachdrins 
and Vanaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a.Brahman’s life is distributed— as forming part of 
the 'Sapfidvai. The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpa-)(^ixdve<i were the “ phil- 
osophers” by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Sappidvat, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The Ilpdpbvat. men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, 1 . AK. 
i. 836), whom, following the' accounts of Alexander’s time, 
he describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa')(jji,dv€^, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, a])pear 
either to be identical^ with the Xappdvai — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the sam(‘. things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may he re- 
garded as Prannlnas, i.e., founding their belief on pramd m, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not knoMm in the 'writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as true of' Alexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of ^n connec- 
tion with this period; oniy isolated views and sjieculations 
are to bo met with in th,ose portions of the Brahmanas 
here -concerned, viz., the so-called TJi)anishads (upanishad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations stiU ihove within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising^ and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* i.e., writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vXo^loi ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, i.e., 


* The name Ara^yaka occurs first passages in contradistinction to 
in the vdrttika to Pin. iv. 2. 129 [see * Veda’), iit no, 309 ; and in the 
on this, I. St., V. 49p*fnen in Manu, Atharvopanishads (see /. St., u. 179). 
iv. 123 ; Ydjnavalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
El’ahmana or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have c^nie down to us at the same time— or, it may he, 
have come down to us only — in an Atharvan recension, 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atiiarva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems ; they are to some extent sfectarian 
in itheir contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Puranas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Sutras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their autliors are 
cither not mentioned at all in the most modern Brahmanas 
and Arapyakas, oi’, if they are, it is under a difierent form 
and in other relations — in such a way, however, that tlieir 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the morci ancient of them are only in part identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Sutras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is ex])ressly laesupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads wddch we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real IJ])anishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan, The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciscuess^sthe mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force--imply a long 
previous period of special study to accounft lor such pre- 
cision and perfection. The jrhilosophical Sfitras, as 
Well as the grammatical Sutra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
wn'tliin which both are recognised aa of predominant 
authority. 

.Jn closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the ])ossession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us- -must yet have 
enjoyed considerable c\iltivation — 1 mea'h Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worsliip. Astron^ynical observa- 
tions — though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices; in, the first place, of those 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. -The Indo-Germapic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
of the Vajasaiieyi-Samhita and in the Chhandogyopaiii- 
shad express mention made of “ observers of tlic stars ” 
and “the science of astronomy;” and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittirlya-Samhita, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 b.c. Strabo, in the 
abovc-meiitioiied passage, expressly assigns acrrpovofiLa as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpaxp>dv€'i. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of tlie 
moon, to’ the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regilrds. Medicine,, we find, especially in the Sain- 
hita ot the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, tliere is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name.. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 


• Soe 1 . SL, ii. 240, note. [The eeema to be that contained in the 
correct numbers are rather 2780- Jyotisha, we obtain the years 1820- 
1 820 B.c,, see 7 . -Si., V 234-236(1866); S60, ibid. p. 236, ff. See further 
and for the hharnijX ^series, which the remarks in note 2 above.] 
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From tliis preliminary survey of Vedic literature we 
now pass to the details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deal with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with each Yeda.’scpa- 
ratejy. 

And first of the Rigveda. The Rigvcda-Samhitd pre- 
sents a twoibld subdivision — the one purely’ external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, anti 
evidently the more recent; tlie other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight mhtakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
(iach of which is again subdivided into as many adhydyas 
(le(;tures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 in 
all) raryf(.,<{ (sections), usually consisting of five verscsd® 
TJic latter is that into ten maiidalas (circles), 85 amiodhafi 
(cliapt(irs), loiy sdhtus (hymns), and 10,580 ricAa-s’ (v(!rses) ; 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns arc 
ascribed. . Tlius the first and tenth mandalas contain 
songs by Rishis of different families; the second 'mamlala, 
on the contrary {aslit. ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to (Iritsaniada ; the third {(isht. ii. 114-U9, iii. 1-56) 
belongs to Vi^vamitra; the fourth (asliL iii. 57-1 to- 
Vamadeva; the fifth {adit. iii. 1 15-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri ; 
the sixth {a ski. iv. 80-140, v. 1-14) to’BhayadvVnja ; the 
seventh (n.sZfY. V. 15-118) to Vasishtlia; the eighth {nsUf. 
V. 1 19-129, vi. 1-8 j) to Kanva;'iind the ninth {ashl.^i. 
82-124, vii. 1-71) to Afigiras.^® By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also their families. The hymns in each separate maydfda 
arc arranged in the order of the deities addrusscid.^'*’’' Tho.so 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


For particulars see /, iii. 
255 ; Muller, Anc. S, Lit,, p. 
220. 

The first mandala contains 24 
anuvdkas and 19 1 suktan; the second 
4 aw. 435.; the third 5 aw. 62 h,; the 
fourth 5 an, 58 a.; thq fifth 6 an, 
87 H,; the sixtli 6 an, 75 the 
seventh 6 an, 104 s,; the eighth 10 
an, 92 B, {besides li vdlakhUxja- 


Bdhtas)*, the ninth 7 an, 114 and 
the tenth 12 an, 191 if. 

Delbriick, is review of Sie^ 
henzig Lieder d^s Riffveda (of. note 
32) iu the jenaer Liter alxirztilung 
(1875, p. 867), points out that in 
books 2-7 tl>e hymns to A^ni and’ 
Indra aro* arranged in a descending 
gradation as regards tbo number of 
verses, ♦ 
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to India, and then those- to other gods. Tins, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas. The ninth is*ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it ; whereas the tenth mandala stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the mavdalas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the two Griliya-Siitrae of 
A^valayana and ^afikhayana. The Pratii^akliyas and 
Yaska recognise no other division, and therefore give t^ 
the Rik-Samhita the name of da^atayyas, i.c., the songs 
“ in ten divisions,” a name also occuiTing in the Sama- 
Sdtras. The Anukramani of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows tlie division .into ashtakas and adkydyas. The 
name s 4 kia, as denoting hymn, appears for tlie first time in 
the second part of the Briilimana of the White Yajus ; the 
Rig-Brahmanas do not seem to be ac(iuainted with it,^ l)ut 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the Sakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which l)ears the name of the Saisiriyas. -Of 
another recension, that of the Vashkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at ,all events, is that its ^eighth nmndala contains 
eight additional liymns, making loo in all, .'vid that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashjaka consists of 132 liymns.^^ The 
name of the Sakalas is evidently related to Sakalya, a 
sage often mentioned in ‘the Brahmanas and Sutras, wlio is 


Tliis is a mistake. ^ They 
know the word not only in the 
above, but also in a technical sense, 
viz., as a designation of one of the 
six parts of the iastra (‘ canon ’), 
more especially of the main sub- 
stance of it ; when thus applied, 
siikta appears in a collective mean- 
ing, comprising several sdktas. Cf. 
Situkh. Brdhm., kiv, i. 

I am at present unable to corro- 
borate this statemen't in detail. I 
can only show, from Sauuaka’s 
Anuvdkdnukraraanl, that the recen- 
sion of the VdslK^alas h^^d eight 
hymns more than that of the Sdka- 
Lis, but not that these eight hymns 


formed part of the eighth mandala. 
When 1 wrote the above I was pro- 
bably thinking of the Valakhilyas, 
whose number is given by SdyanA,, 
in his commentary on the Ait. Ur , 
as eight (cf. Roth, Zur LitL und 
Oesch, dcs Weda^ p. 35 ; ilang on 
Ait. Br., 6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
editions of Miillor and Aufrecht 
have eleven. But. as to whether 
these eight or eleven Vdlakhilyas 
belong specially to the Vdshkalas, I 
cannot at presluit produce any direct 
evidence. On other dilferences of 
the Vdshkala school, &c., see Adalb* 
Kuhn, in 7 , i. loS, ff. 
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stated by iTaska®® to be the author of the Padapatha* 
of tfe^ Rik-Samhita,t According to the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the ^atapatha-Brahmana), 
a ^akalya, surnamed Vidagdha (the cunning ?), lived con- 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya. He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off’, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers.— Varkali also (a local form of 
Vashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the seccmd part of the ^atapatha-Brahmana,^ 

The Sakalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the ^imakas, and to ^aunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed,! which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
(rigvedaguptaye), as, for instance, an Anukramani of tlie 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the amwdkas, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhana) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,'^^ the above-mentioned Brihaddevata, 


Or rather Durga, in his comin. 
on Nir. iv. 4; see lioth, p. 39, in- 
troduction^ p. Ixviii. 

This is the designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
in which each word of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified by the 
euphonic changes it has to undergo 
wlien connected with the preceding 
and following words. [See above, p. 23.] 
t His name seems to point to 
the north-west (?). The scholiast on 
Piinini [iv. 2. 1 1 7], at least, proba- 
bly following the Mahubhdshya, cites 
Siikala in connection with the Bdhi- 
kas ; see also Burnouf, Introduction 
d Vllist du Buddh. , p, 620, ff. The 
passage in the siUra of P, In ini, iv. 3. 
128, has no local reference [on the 
data the Mahiibhdshya bearing 
on this point, see /. SL, xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 4j!i5]. On the other 
liand, we find Sakyds also in the 
Kosala country in Kapilavastu, of 
whom, however, as of the Sdkd- 
y«anins in the Yajus, we do not ex- 
ac,t]y know what to make (see be- 
low). ^ [Tlie earliest mention of the 
Word {^tikala, in immediate reference 


to the Bik, occurs in a memorital 
verse, yajnagathd^ quoted in the 
Ait. Br^hm., iii. 43 (sec /. Sty ix. 
277). — For the name Saii 5 irlya I can 
only cite the section added 

at the close of the Asvahiyana- 
^rauta-Sfitra, in which tlie ^alsiris 
are mentioned several tin^s, partly 
by thcrrjpelves, parti y*beside* in 
association with the Sungas.] 

** This form of name, which might 
be traced to vrikaf ay occurs also in 
the ^dnkh^yana Aranyaka, viii. 2 : 

aiitimhasram Vdrkalino Irihatlr 
ahar abhisarnpddayanti;** though the 
parallel passage^n the Aitar. Arany., 
iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
reads instead of “ Vdrkalinoy** ^^vd 
(t.c., vai) Arkalino/^^ * 

' X By Shadgurufehya, in the in- 
troduction to his commentary on 
the Rig- Anukramani of Kdtyrfyana. 

Rather two Vidliiitia texts (see 
below), the one of which has for its 
object the applidSition of particular 
fichasy the other probably that of 
particular pddas, to superstitious 
purposes, sfter thef mfuiner of the 
Sdmayidhdua-Binihmana. 


0 
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the Prati^akhya of the Rik, a Smarta-Siitra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, A^vaJayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that^ aU these writings might be the work of 
one individual f^aunaka; still they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears liis name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second mamdala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the Saunaka at whoso 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the sou of Vai^ampayana, is said 
to have repeated the Mahii-Bliarata, recited by the lattc^.r 
on an earlicfr occasion to Janamejaya (the second), togetln^r 
with the Harivan^a. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the family 
of the ^unakas both belonged to the old Ilishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can i.)e urged ; and it is at least not impossible 
that the teacher of A^valayana and tlie sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical. — In tlio Brahmana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct Saunakas men- 
tioned ; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the ]>rince 
who, in» the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Jaiiame- 
jaya (rVirikshita, so also in M.-Bh. xii. 55951 ff), the other, 
Svaklayana, as Audicliya, dv/elling in the north. 

As author of the Kraina-patlia of the Rik- Samhita a 
Panchala Babhravya^® is mentioned. Thus we see that^to 
the Kurii-Panchalas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom Sa- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixeil and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus ; 

* On the Orihya of »Sauuaka, see quoted as an authority in the text 
Ste^nzler, St. ^ i. 243. of the Hik-Pnitisifkhya itself, viz,, 

+ The sacrifice conducted by this ii. 12, 44, and that beside the 
Saunaka in the Naimisha forest Prdchyas (people of the east), the 
would, in any^^ase, have to be dis- above conclusions still hold good, 
tinguished from the great sacrificial See llegnier on Rik-Pr., ii. 12, p. 
festival of the Naicuishiyas, so often 113. Compare also Siifikh. xii. 
mentioned in the Brdhmanas. ^ 13* 6 {panch(lla}HulavrUtih\ and 

In the Rik-PnCt. , xi. 33, merely Sanihitopanishad-Bnihmana, § 2 

Bilbhravya ; onlv in Uata’s scholium (sarvatra Prdchya PdnchdlUhu muh^ 
IS he desiguatea as a Paiichilla. As, tain^ aarvatrd 'muktam), 
however, the Pa&chdlas are twice 
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an^ this was probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphica] data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
theblder hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to tlie 
primitive Indo-Gcrmaiiic time. They contain relics of 
tlie childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, wliicli is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and 'Ep/jb€i'a<t* of Sabala and 
Kep/3epo9.f Furtlier, tiie idea of the celestial sea, Vanina, 
Ovpav6<i, eiicoin])assing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zed?, l)iespiter; of the Mother - Eartli, 
Ar)pbi]Tr}p ; of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at jiasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber wlio carries ofl‘ these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
boit, and who cliastistis and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions.J Only the laintest outlines ol‘ 
this com})arative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
uiKjuestionalfly, however, by degrees claim and (flitaiii, in 
relation to classi(;al mythology, a position exactly ilnalo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Gerrnanic gi’ammarin relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the liig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded.§ 


* Sec Kulin, in Ilaupt’s Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, vi. 125, ff. 

+ J, Si,, ii. 297, ff. [and, still ear- 
lier, Max Muller; see his Chips 
from a German Worhshop, ii, 182J. 

J See Kuhn, l.c,, and repeatedly 
in the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, edited by hirn 
jointly with Aufrecht (vol, i., 1851). 


§ See Z. D. M. G\, v. 112. [Since 
I wrote the above, fiomparative my- 
thology has been enriched with much 
valuable mattei^ but much also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced* Deserving of special men- 
tion, besicies varioifB papers by Adalb. 
Kuhn in his ZeitschHft, arc two 
papers by the same author, entitled, 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
wliich they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. * In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, “the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father, 
and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Alii [Diisaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Inin ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike Fereddn — Traitana in the Veda, Thraetaoud in 
Zend — are' freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil.'* Persian' legend traversed these phases in the 
course of p'erhaps 20C?0 years, i.)assing from the domain 
of nature into that of tlie epic, and thence into the field of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Peredun, may be traced also in the case of Jemsln'd 
(Yama, Yima); a similar series in the case of Kaikaviis 
(Kavya U Marias, Kava U^) ; and probably also in the case 
of Kai Khosni (Su^ravas, Hu^ravaiih). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in tlie lime of the Yajurveda the natural significance 


Pie Herahhur>ft dea Feuera und dea cule et Oacus {lS 6 ^) ; Cox, Myilioloyy 
GStlertranka (i859),<»and Veber Ent~ , of the Aryan N ationa (1870, 2 vols.); 
wicklunyaatufen der Mythenhildunff* A. de Gubernatiu, Zooloyical Mytho- 
(1874); further. Max Muller’s loyy 2 \oh.) ; Mitoloyiu 
^Comparative Afythology^' in the Ferfica (1874).] 

Ooeford Eaaaya (1856), re'printed in * See lloth, in Z, D. M, (?., ii. 
the Chipa, vol. ii. ; M. Brdal, IJer- 216, fi*. 
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of *tlie my til liad become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incania- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the gianjb, and 
thejcings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Mahd-Bharata and liamayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisf, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
this rojuesentatiou are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
g^’owth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living so])arately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they w'age, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a fa;:nily acts 
as priest in, his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-feStivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and Vi^vamitra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up* even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Va^ishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is^stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. I^iis implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Va^ishtha 
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having once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vi^vamitra hy one of the petty kings of these early 
times. — The influence of tliese royal priests does not, how- 
ever, at this early period, extend beyond tlie sacrifice ; 
there are no castes as yet ; tlie people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of settlers. 

The prince, who was probably elected, is called Vi^pati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house {dampati), and approach the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man’s dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of siii is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign^® to the Indian. ‘Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says,^^ claiming therewith a right on 
his part' to divirfe help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far'^more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. I have already endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarasvatl towards the Ganges, 


^ ‘Quite foreign’ is rather too (1851). There are different phases 
strong an expression. Sec Roth’s to be distinguished, 
paper. Die h&ch$tf% QUter^ der an- 27 Yj[j_ iii, jq. or, “Kill him, 
schen VSlker, in Z. D, M- Q., vi. 72 then will I sacrifice to thee,” Taitt. 

vi. 4. 5. 6. 
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wli^t was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the ’pressure brought about by the amval of new settlers ? 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the priests wore in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. Bt., i. 178]. 
Tlie connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation w^as 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Ilik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period whe® the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-l’anchalas * who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in th6 last 
book especialfy, a comparatively large portion of Which, ns 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hit;i. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


* Mnndala x. 98 is a dialogne 
between Devdpi and ijaiptanu, the 
two ' Kauraoyau,' as Ydeka calls 
them. Jn the Mahd- Blidrata Sai^i- 
taiiu is the name of the father of 
Ilhishma and Vichitrarirya, by 
whose two wives, Ambikd and Am- 
bitlikii, V3'd8a became the father of 
DhyitarAshtra and Pdndu. This 
^aiptanu is, therefore, the grand- 
father of these latter, or the great- 
grandfather of the Kauravas and 
Piindavas, the belligerents in the 
Mahd'Blidrata. We should thus 
have to suppose that the feud de- 


scribed in thiffepic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Saqihitd ! It is, 
however, questionable whether the 
Saiptanu of the Mahil-Blnlrata is 
identical with the Saiptanu men- 
tioned in the Rik ; or, even if we 
take this for granted, W'hether he 
may not merely have been associated 
with the epic lefend in majorem rei 
ffloriam. Devdpi, at least, who, 
according to Ydska, is his brother, 
has in tl^ Rik m different father 
from the one given in the epic. See 
/. St., i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions conneeted 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set ; its solution has not yet 
even begun.^ 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — First, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the feavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thimderstorm generally, which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of. the 
people. *The brehk of day, too, is greeted ; tfie dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming Orb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Eudra, the 
howling, teri'ible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedic Olympus; I had only to sketch generally 
- ■' ' ' 

See now PerlBch, Upalthha, p. tralblatt, 1875, p. 522) ; I. St., ix. 
57 (1854; Goiapa.ie Litfrarische$ Ven- 299, xiii. 279, 280; J. Str., i. 19. 
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tjie groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice. 2 ® 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Kik-Samhita, ie., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska.®® Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Nighantus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon tlie history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svdmin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
1 landed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two difierent recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than In writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-S'Amhitd, has 
come down to us, but it dates 'only from the fohrteenth 
century, that of Sayandchdrya.*' “ From the long series of 


® Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. V. (1870), is the best source of 
information for Vedic mythology. 

This name appears both in the 
Vandas in the lust book of the ^atap. 
Br., ,and in the Kd^^nukrama of 
the Atreyi school, where he is called 
Paifigi, and described as the pupil 
of Vaisampilyana, and teacher of 
Tittiri. From Pdn., ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that Pd^ini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Taskds for the patronymic 
Ydska. Compare on this the pravara 
section in the Ai^valdyana-^rauta- 
S^iitra. The Yaskd Oairikshitdh are 
mentioned in the Kdfhaka, which 


again is quoted by Pdnini ; sec 
J. St., iii. 475. A direct reference 
to Ydska to made in the Rik-Pnii.. 
and in the Bfihaddevatd ; see also 
/. St., viii. 96, 245, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the y edas, and on various other impor- 
tanif and extensive works as well, 
are ascribed t 9 Sdyana and his 
brother Mddhava, is to be explained 
by the practice prevailing in India 
by which works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
his na||gae as the author. So in the 
present day the Pap^'ts work for the 
person who pays them, and leave 
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centuries* between Yaska and Sayana but scanty remain;! 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Rik-Samhitii 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered, 
^amkara and the Vedantic school turned their attention 
chiefly to the Upanishads. Nevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion. at least of the Rik-Samhita was drawn uj) by 
Anandatirtha, a pupil of Samkara, of which there is an 
exposition by J ayatirtha, comprising the second and third 
atUiydyas of the fii'st ashtaha, in tlie Library of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Misra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas.^^ 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not tlie Rik-Samhita, in which he refers to Kaiiakritsna, 
Ekaclnirni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvamin we Iiave no further data than that liis 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nighantus), who 
further menti(ins Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadcva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta. Tlie 
latter, otherwise called Hata, wrote a commentary on tlie 

t 


tbe fruit of their labour to him as 
his property. Madhava, and prob- 
ably also Sdyana, were ministers at 
the court of Rinji' Bukka at Vijaya- 
nagara, and tqok advantage of their 
position to feive a, fresh impulse to 
the study of the Veda. The writi'ftgs 
attributed to them point, by the v<;ry 
difference of their contents and style, 
to a variety of authorship. [Accord- 
ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the Van 4 a-Brdh- 
mana, p. viii., IF. (1873^), the two 
names denote one person only. 
Siiyaria, he says, is “the Bhoga- 
ndtha, or mortal body, of Mddhava, 
the soul identified with Vishnu.” 
Burnell is further of opinion that 
the twenty-nine writings current 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- 
ceed from Mtidbava himself, unas- 
sisted to any large extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
him during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five yearstbetween^ 133*- 
1386 A.D., which he spent as abbot 
of the monastery at Hfiugeri, under 


the name Vidydranyasvdmin. See 
my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 
rarisches CeutralUatt (1873), p. 1421. 
Burntll prefers the form Vidydna- 
gara to Vijayanagara^ Cowell, in 
hie note on Colelir., Miac. Ess., i. 
235, has Vidyd® and Vijaya® side by 
side.] 

* See Roth, Zur Litt., p. 22. 

To these have to be added 
Skandasvdmin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 
to Sdyana we must probably regard 
the works of Atmdnanda, Edvana, 
and Kausika (or is the latter iden- 
tical with Bhatta Kaudika Bhdskara 
Misra ? cf. Burnell, Catalogue of 
Vedic MSS., p. 12), and the Qfi- 
^hdrtharatnamdld; Burnell, Vaidabr., 
p. xxvi., ff. ; Muller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the Rik- 
Sa^lhitd, vol. vi. p. xxvii., ff. Some 
extracts from Rdva^a’s commentary 
have been published by Filz-Bdward 
Hall in Journal As. Soc. Eeng., 
1862, pp. 129-134. 
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Sijmliita of tlie White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, as well 
as commentaries on the two Prati^akhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, first became known to us through 
Colebrooke’s excellent paper “ On the Vedas,” in the As. 
lies. vol. viii. (Calc. 1 805). To Rosen we are indebted* for the 
lirs*l. text, as given partly in his lUgvedce B'pecimen (London, 
1830), partly in tlie edition of the first ashtaka, vdth Latin 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author {ihid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaUer portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
Ahhandlungcn zur Litteraiur urul Gesckichte dcs Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1 846). The entire Samhita, together with the 
commentary of Sayana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashtaka appeared in 1 849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the ’ entire 
Sarnhita (f848-i85i); it is, of course; in many respects 
higlily useful, although in using it great ca'htion is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashtaka only has as yet appeared.^^ 


Miiller’B edition of the text, 
to"clhcr with the commentary of 
Siiyana, a complete index of words, 
and list of fratlkas, is now com- 
plete in six vols., 1849-1875. He 
has also published separately the 
text of the first maii),dala, in samr 
kitd- and pada-pd(ha (Leipzig, 185^ 
69), as also the whole lo ma^dalas, 
likewise in doable form (London, 
1873). The first complete edition 
of the text was published, in Roman 
transliteration, by Aufrecht, in voitu 
vi. and vii. of the Indiache Studien 
(1861-63). Koer’s edition of text 
and commentary, in the Bibliotheca 


Indica, Nos. 1-4 (Calc. 1849), 
reaches to the end of the second 
adhydya. A fragment of the text, 
edited by Stevenson so long ago as 
1833, extends but a little further 
(i. 1-35). — Of Wilson’s translation, 
five volumes have appeared ; the 
last, in 1866, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brings it up to mand. 
viii. 20. Benfey published in his 
Orient und ^Occident (1860-68) u 
critical translation of mand. i. i- 
n8. Twelve hymns to the Maruts 
are translated .^nd furnished with a 
detailed commentarj' in vol. i. of Max 
Miiller’s Itiyveda tSanihi'd, trans- 
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We now turn to the BrdhmaTuu of the Rik. 

Of those, we have two, the AUareya-Brdhmam and tlie 
^dnlchdyana- (or Kaushitaki-) BrAhmSm. They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the, same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the ^aflkhayana-Brah- 
inana we have a perfectly amnged work, embracing* on 
definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an’ equal degree in the 
Aitareya-lirahmana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Sankhayana-Brahmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last ten adhydyas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the ^ailkha- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adliyA,yas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brali- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brahmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight panchikds, or p^n- 


lated and explained (Loudon, 1869). 
Jlut the Bcholar who has done most 
by far for th.% I'lght understanding 
oi the Rik is Both; l)pth in the 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yaska’s Nirukta (Gottingen, 1848- 
52), and in the great SkPetersiiurg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vols., 
1853-75), edited hy Bohtlingk and 
him. Here we may also mention the 
following works : — Grassmann, W&r- 
terhuch swm ^igveda t*873, ff-) 5 
Delbrilck, Dag cdtindigche Verhum 
(1874) ; Benfey, EinUUung in die 
Gramm, atik der vediecken Sprache 
(1874), and Die Quantitdtsvergchie- 
denheiten in den SarphitA- und Pad <- 
Texten der Veden ; Bollensen, Die 
Lieder deg Pardiark, in Z. D. M, O. 
xxii. (i868) ; Siehcnsig ^ Lieder deg 
Rigveda, iihergetzt von iCarl Geldner 
nnd Adolf Kaegi, mii Beitr&gm von 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) — reviewed 
by Abei Bergaigne«ia the. Revue 
Critique, Dec. li and 18, 1875; 
Alfred Ludwig, Die Nachrickten deg 


JRig- vnd A tharvaveda iiber Geogra- 
phic, Geschichte und Verfassung deg 
ulten*lndieng (the identification here 
mentioned, p. 13, af the Vedic 
Sarasvati with the Indus, was first 
made by myself ; cf. Fry. S. Spec.,'i\. 
80 n., 1847), and Die philogophi- 
geken und religioaen Angcltavungen 
deg Fcrfa (Prag, 1875); Alfred llil- 
lebrandt, Ueber dieGbttin Aditi{Bres- 
lau, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fi&rgyn Vdta Wodan in Zeitgehrift 
fiir DeutgrJieg Altcrthum, New Series, 
vii. 164, fF. Lastly, we have to draw 
attention specially to Muir’s Original 
Sanglcrit Textg (5 vols., second edit., 
London, 1868, ff.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rik-Saqthitii on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at 
that early period is clearly and com- 
prehensively grouped : translations 
of numerous Vedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this I. St., ii. 289, 
[and ix. 377]. 
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tads), while the ^afikhayana-Brahmaija contains 30 ; and 
it IS perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Paniui . 
V. i. 62, which stated how the name of a Brahmana is to- 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas,^dk view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Panini’s time, at all eyents. 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
niiglit be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occun'ence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahmaiia (see I. St, i. 199, ff.), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Paiichalas and Va^a-Ulinaras (see 
viii. 14). In the Safikhayana-Brahmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Maha-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of Siva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
I 4 ana and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
special worship. We are at any rate justified in infen-ing, 
unless the passage is an* interpolation, that thcf Siifikha- 
yana-Brahm#ina ranks chronologically with the l«^t books 
of the Samhita of the White Ya}us, and with thoSe por- 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharva-Sarnhita in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the ^aiikliayaiia-Brahmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India.* People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language; 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected w’ith it. [/. St, ii. 309.] 

Both Brahiiianas presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. TlAis mention is 
made of the dhhydnavidas, i.e,, “ those verged in tradition 
and gdthds, abhiyajna-gdthds, a sort of memorial verses 
{kdrikds), are also frequently referred to and quoted. The 
names Rigveda, Samaveda, and Yajuiweda, as well as trayi 
vidyd, a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the Sankhayana-Brahmana, however, special 
regard is had to the Paifigya and Kauslutaka, whose vieVs 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
shitaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions,, whether works of the Brahmana order already ex- 
tant ib a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited ti’adition of individual doctrkies. 
Mention of the Kaushitaka and the Paifigya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brdlimana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one — in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Safikhayana-Brahmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aitareya-Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitareya- Brahmana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paifigya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska Paingi* was descended, and probably also 
Pifigala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Painyi 
Kalpah is expressly included by the commentator of 
P.'lnini, jirobably following the Mahabhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Siitras, in contradistinction to the Anniara- 
thah Kcilpah, with which we shall presewtly bc'come 
acquainted 'as an authority of the A^valayana-Siitra. 
The Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paingi -Brahmana must still have been in 
existence even in Siiy ana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Ivaushftaka, which, is, moi'eover, used directlv in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the Safikliayana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
tlie view represented by the Kaushi'taka is invariably 
upheld as the authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brahmana bt.t a remoulding by {^afikhayana of the stock 
of dogma pecuyarly the property of the Kauslntakins. 
Purthej.', in its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 

* The quotatiorA from Brahmanas Paingi Kalpah in the Mahjibhiish 3 ’a, 
in Yaska, therefore, belong in part see /. xui. 455-] 
pcriiaps to the Paiiig^'a (?). [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of tlie “ Ivaushi- 
taki-Brdhmana,” passages arc frequently quoted from a 
Malia-Kausliitaki-Bralimana, so that we have to inler the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents, — pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the scliool of the Kauthumas — a school which otfierwise 
belongs only to the Samaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name Sful- 
khayana-Bralimana interchanges occasionally with the 
form Safikhyiiyaiia-Brahmana, but the former would seem 
to d^^serve the preference ; its earliest occuirence is pro- 
bably in the Bratii^akhya-Siitra of the Black Yajus. 

The gre.at iiumbor of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the llik invests them with a 
jjcculiiir interest, 'J'hese are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely witli a view to explain the 
origin of some liymn ; but this, of course, does imt detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of Sunal.i^ejia, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brahinana, is translated by Both in the Jndiseke Etudini, 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ibid., ii. 1 12-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends,, that they had alref>'dy gained a 
rounded, iiylependent shape in traditioji before*tihey were 
incorporated in+o the Brahmana„€and of this we liave fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly ^archaic character of tlun'r 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two pioints 
of view : first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism ; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entirely obscure. • 

On the Aitareya-Brdhmana we have a commentary by 
Sayana, and on the Kauslntaki-Brahmana one hy Yiiui- 
yaka, a son of Madhava.®^ 

— - I " ■■| ||^ 

The Aitareya-Brilhma^ia has hy Marftn Haug, 2 vols., Bomhay, 
been edited, text with translalion, 1863, sec /. ix. 177-380 (1865). 
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To eacl^ of these Brahm^as is also annexed* an Aran- 
yaka, or ‘ forest-portion/ that is, the jportion to he studied 
ill the forest hy the sages known to us through Mega- 
sthenes as bXo^ioi, and also by their disciples. This 
forest-life is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahmanical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chiefly - ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindus are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as* Aranyakas bear this character im- 
pressed uj)on them in a very marked degree ; they consist 
m great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The AitaTeya-Aranyaha consists of five books, each 
of which again is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books* form a separate Upanisliad ; ahd a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which are particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass /car’ as the 

Aitareyopanishad.^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
Vi4ala and Itara, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the coju’se of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusively proves the coirectness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of 6 unal,i 4 epa (vii. 13- 
i8), had been discussed by Roth ; see 
also M. Muller, Hist, of A. S. L. , p. 
573, ff. Another, section of it (Tiii. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura- 
tions, had previously Ijeen edited by 
Schonborn (Berlin, 1862). 

The first fasciculus of an edi- 
tion, together with SdyaM’s com- 
mentary, of the Aitareya- Aflipyaka, 
by Riiyendra Ldla Mitra, has just 


come to hand (Nov. 30, 1875), 
Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, No. 
325 ; the text reaches as far as i. 

4. I. 

* See /. St., i. 388, ff. 

*-* This Aitareyopanishad, amongst 
others, has been edited (with Saip- 
kara's commentary) and translated 
by Roer, BM, Jnd., vii. 143, ff. 
(Calc. 1850), XV. 28, ff. (1853). 
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some definite form or other, ^Iways however retaining his 
name. It is in this way tjhat we have to account for the fact of 
our finding theauthors ot works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. ' For the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitareya must have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Avan- 
yaka.:> With respect to the former, liowever, no reasons 
can for the present be. assigned, while for the fourtli 
book of the Aranyaka we have the direct information tliat 
it belongs to A^valayana,* the pupil of ^aunaka; nay, 
this ^aunata himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’s state- 
ments on tir0"^ubject, Misc. JSss., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brahmanas; 
he is first mentioned in the Chhandogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sama- Sutras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Mandfikas, or 
Manddkeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Manduki'-^ikshfi, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, appejently only belongs to the.Atharvaij, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint o£a rigid system. »The 
latter might possibly be traced ba9k to the Mandukeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Prdti 4 akhya. 

The contcmts of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,®® supply no direct clue to the tjme of its composi- 


* I find an Asvaldyana-Brdhmana 
also quoted, but am unable to give 
.any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait. Ah, India Office 
Library, 986, the entire irork is 
described at the end as Aivaldyanok- 
tarn Arai^yakanu^ 

“ See /. St., i. 387-392. lam 
noir in possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress is laid upon keeping the par- 
licular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the names 
ipentioned in the course of the work, 
Agnive^ydyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages C)a the three 
pdtluia of the Veda, nirbhvja = «am- 
hitdpdfha, pratr'3iy,a = yada'pdfhd, 
and vhhayam antarena — kramapd fha, 
are discussed by M. Miiller on Rik- 
Prdt., i. 2-4^sce also i^id., Nachtt dge, 
p. Ii). 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, iiailjely, that in 
the second chapter of the second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Sainhita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two Sakalyas, a 
Ivrishna Harita, a Panchalachanda — and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form pf the 
opinions enunciated.®® 

The Kaushitakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete.®^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called Kanshitaky- JJjpani- 
shad,'\ a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
iirst adhydya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhydya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhydya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the ‘history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Indra battling with tlie same powers 
of mature that Arjun,a in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhydya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 

The circumstance here empha- 9 gives the rivalry of the senses 
sised may be nsed^ to support the (like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 
very opposite view ; indeed I hai^e * See Catalogue of the Berlin 
80 represented it in the similar case Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. 82, 
of the Ijittydyana-Sutra (see below). f See I. St., i. 392-420. It would 
This latter view now appears to *me be very desirable to know on what 
to have more in its favour. Foley’s assertion is founded, “ that 

A manuscrii>t sent to Berlin the Kaushitaki-Brdhma^a consists 
by Biihler {MS. Or. fol. 630) of the of nine adhydyas, the first, seventh, 
‘ Sdnkhdyana-Aranyaka ’ (as it is eighth, and ninth of Vthich form the 
there called) pres'^nts it in 15 adhy- Kaushltaki-Brdhmana-Upanishad.” 
rfyos;, the first two correspond to 1 have not succeeded in finding any 
Aik Ar. i., v. ; adhy. 3-6 are made statement to this effect elsewhere, 
up of the Kapsh. Up.,; adhy. 7, 8 [See now Cowell’s Preface, p. vii., 
correspond id Ait. kr. iii.; a^iy. to his edition of the Kaush. Up. in 

the Bill. Ind.\ 
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, furm, in tfie Aranyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajdtalatru, king of 
Ka^i. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gangyayani, the wise king in the. first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the Ganga. 
According to ii. lo, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.c., Himavant and Vindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv, i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
wiili the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
l)y the position of the names Aruni, ^vetaketii, Ajatasatru, 
( liirgya Balaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See I. St., i. 392-420.]- , 

We have an interjiretation of both Aranyakas, that^is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareva-Aran- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka 
in the commentary of Samkaracharya, a teacher who liveil 
about the eighth century a.d.,*® and who w'as of the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, aU the 
Upani shads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Vedanta- Siitra itself, besides colnptTsing 
a number of «maller works with a viewdo elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations,* it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system;^ still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajnana, Anaudagiri, Anandatirtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 

S these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
ns they have been recently edited, together with their 
Upanishads, by I)r. Koer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the /luspices of that Society, and devoted*exclusively 

“ ^aipkara’s date baa not, unfor- called a Saiva, or follower of Siva, 
tiinately, been more accurately de- In bis works, however, he appears 
termined as yet. He passes at the as a worshipper of Ydsudeva, whom 
same time for a zealous adversary he pats forward as the real inearna- 
of the Buddhists, and is therefore tiou or representative of brahiaan. 
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to tlie publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kauslii- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, ncilher 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both.®® — And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upahishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil DupeiTon’s Oupnckhat, ii. 366-371; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vashkala- 
Sniti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brahmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gauy-Medes. 
Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra wlio he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abdiicti'on, he goes on to say that, delighted witli Medha- 
tithi’s penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
j)ath leading to truth ; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.^® 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz., to its Sutras. 

First, of the Srauta-SlUras, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. , Of tliese we possess two, the Sdtra of Asvala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas, and that of Safikhayatia in 18 

Both have now been published Maitri-Up. with that of Eainatirtiia 
and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69). 

Bibliotheca IndSa. The^fl[Caush.-Up. *“ See now my special paper on the 
(Calc. ' 1861) is accompanied with subject in I. St., ix. 38-42 ; the ori- 
thc comm, of Saipkaraaunda, the giuul text hiis not yet been met with. 
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adh^dyaa. The former coimects itself with the Aitarcya- 
Brdhmana, the latter with the Sdfikhayana-Brdhmana, and 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might, 
infer that these Siitras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name Ai^valdyana is probably to be traced back 
to A 4 vala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as tlie Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
(see I. St., i. 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the aflix dyana,* probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayand) ? However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brdhmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
tluirefore, tliey always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the A^valdyana-Sutra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an A^marathya, whose halpa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Bdnini, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the Mahdbhdshya,^^ as belonging to the new 
kalpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
kalpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by A^valayana 
were regarded as recent, A^valayana himself jnust oi' 
course have Ji)een still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to origin3.te fropi the 
Mahabhashya,"*^ that A^valayana wa*s nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panini. Another teachef quoted by A^valayana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prditchm, or “ dwellers in the east.” — ^At 
the end there^is a specially interesting eiiumeration of the 
various Brahmana-families, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, Vilvamitra, 
Ka^yapa, Vasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Saras vati, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 


* As in the case of Agnivesyjl- 
yana, Alambdyana, Aiti^ayana, Au- 
<lumbardyana, Kdndamjiyana, Kd- 
tyiiyana, Klidfldyana, Drdhydya^a, 
PliCkslidyana, Bddardyana, Mdnddkd- 
yana, Kiinjlyana, Ltltyiiyatm, Ldbu* 


kdyana (?), LdmakfCyana, Vdrubyd- 
yani, Sdkatdyana, ^dfikbtfyana, Sd- 
^ydyana, ilytly^tna, ^dhurikdyana, 
Saitydyana, ^aulvdyana, &o. 

The name h not known in the 
MabdbhdshyaH see /. xiii. 455, 
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names, w liicli may well be considered as later corruptions. 
We have also already seen that A^valdyana is the author 
of the fouith book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the, pupil of Saunaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed his own Siitra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Siitra of Sankhayana wears in general a somcwliat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
niana. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kaushftaki-Aranyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sutras.^2 jVTy conjecture would be that their differences 
iiiay rest upon local grounds also, and that the Siitra of 
Asvalayana, as well as the Aitareya-Brahmana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Siitra of San- 
khayana, on the contrary, like his Brahmana, rather to 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., Yiz.,vdja/peya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence), rdjas'dya (consecration of the king), aha- 
7)iedha (horse saprifice), jyuruidmm&dhd (Iniipan sacrifice), 
(universal sacrifice^, are handled by Saiildici- 
yana W'ith far more minuteness. 

For A^valayana I finii mention made of a commentary 
liy Narayana,^® the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
Sn'pati. A namesake of his, but son of Pa^iipatisarman, 


Tlie AisvaWyana-Slitra has since 
been printed, Bihl. Ind. (Calc. 1864- 
74), accompanied with the comm, 
of Ndrdyaiia Gdrgya, edited by llama- 
Ndniyana and Anandachandra. A 
special comparljon of it with the 
.Sdnkhityana-Sdtra is still wanting. 
IJiihler, Catalogue of MSS. from 
Oujardt, i. 154 (1871), cites a C9m- 
mentary by Devatnita on the A 4 v. 
Sr. S., likewise ,a partial one by 
Vidydrariya. 

* Perhaps to the Naimisha fo- 
rest (?). See below, p. 59. 


This is a confusion. The above- 
named Ifdnfya]^a wrote a commen- 
tary upon the Sdiikhdyana-Grihya ; 
but the one who commented the 
A^valayana-6rauta-Sdtra calls him- 
self in the introduction a son of 
Narasiiiha, just as Ndnlyaija, the 
commentator of the Uttara-Nai- 
shadhiya, does, who, according to 
tradition (Roer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 
lived some five hundred jmars ago. 
Are these two to be regarded as one 
and the same person ? See /. Sir., 
2, 298 (1869). 
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composed d.'paddhati (‘outlines’) to Saiikliayana, after tlie 
example of one Brahmadatta. When he lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. Further, for the 8utra of 
Sankhayana we liave the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Ana^tiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Dasasarinan Munjasiinu, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.'*^ On the last two adhydyas, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since ^ been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Grihya-S'dtras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of A^valayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of Sankhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed re})eatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to bo 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may difler as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, beforp and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of, and after a death. Beside.^ these, however, 
manners and customs of the most, diverse charactar are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently cany us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in 1 . St., ii. 1 59). It is principsilly popular and 
superstitious notions tliat are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pitritarpaiia, 
or oblation to the Manes, that we find a decisive proof of 

** Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Streiter (1861) j the rariants pre- 
have been pubhshed by Donner in sented th^-ein to ^^he parallel pas- 
his Pintfapitfiyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait. Brdhm. had already 
and tlie section relating to the le- been given by M. Muller, A. S. L., 
gead of Sunalisepa (xv. 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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tlie modern conii)ositiou of tlieso works, as the forefaUiers 
are there enumerated individually by name — a custom 
wliich, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsis), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very, recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Sagihita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
licant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Rrahmana,s and Sutras ; 
lor example, Vashkala, ^ilkalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
Faifigya, Kaushitaka, Saunaka, A^valayana, and ^afikha- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
(lilrgi Vachaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second^® is unknown; but the name of the 
third, Sulabba Maitreyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the Maha-Bharata,* and also 
points us to the Satddbhdni Brdivmandni, quoted by the 
scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya,^® as an instance of the ‘modern’ 
Brahm^as imxdied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the ^ankhayana-Grihya we 
have these: Sumardu-Jaimini'-VaisamfAyana-Paila-sIitra-- 
hhdshya {-Gdrgya-Babhru\ . . . ; and in the A^valayana- 
CJrihya these : . Sumantu-Jaimini- Vaisa'nijjdyana-Paila- 
(i‘idraA)hdrata-inalidh}iArata-dJiariTridchdrydli.^’> The latter 


Her name is Va^avti Prdtl- 
tlieyl; a teacher called PraUthi is 
mentioned in the Yah^a-Brdhmai^a 
of the Sdmaveda. 

* [Cf. l^atirikara’Batatements as to 
this in Ved. Sdtrabh. to iii. 3. 32, 
p. 915, ed. Rdma Ndrdyaija.] Bud- 
dha’s uncle is called by the Bud- 
dhists Sulabha ; see Scliicfner, Ze- 
hen. det Sdkyamuni, p. 6. 

** See on this /. Ht., xiii. 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Pdn., iv. 2. 68, and are ex- 
plained by Kaiya^a as SulahJicna 
2>roktdni. 

The word hJiddiya is to be in- 
serted above between sitfm and hh<U 
rata; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when I 
wrote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is eviJcutly tlie more modern, and altljougli we 
niusl not suppose that the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “VaiSam- 
'pdyano QimIullMraidchdryati” apparently indicated hy this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore^ forming the basis of our extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bharata of the present day. ‘ We sliall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Vedic litera- 
ture in its dilTerent schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modern times, 
in the Ihiranas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a Avork attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Srariti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Paii. 
iv. I. 1 1 8 ) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that lie* 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — ^It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from A^va- 
layana ; and in my opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard tlie two 
gfeups as independent,^® as we must evidently assume 
theBu ,to be in the ^aflkhayana-Grihya.* * If this be done, 
then Vhat most readily suggests itself in connection witli 
tlie passv'ge is the manner in which the Pura^ias apportion 


* This interpretation becomes 
imperative after the rectification of 
the text (see the previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
but five names of works are in ques- 
tion. 

* What is meant in the latter 
[and cf. note 47 in the Air. Gfih. 
too] by the word bhdahya, appears 
from the Prdtisdkhya of the White 
Yajus, where (i. l.U), 20) vedeshumd 
bhdshyesku are found in contradis- 


tinction to one another, just as in 
the Prdti^tkhya of the Black Yiijiis 
(ii. 12) we find chbandas and hhdshd, 
and in Yiiska ^madk^jdya and 
bfuisJid. We must, therefore, under- 
stand by it,, ‘works in bhdsfid,’ 
though the meaning of the word 
is here more developed than in the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches ‘the seilfee in which Pdnini 
uses it. 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantn, the Samaved’a to 
Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vai^ampayana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must assume with lloth, 
who first pointed out the passage in A^valdyana {p'p. c., p. 
27), that tiiis passage, as well as the one in l^aiikhdyana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation;*® othery^ise 
the dates of these two Grihya-Sutras would bo brought 
down too fur ! For although, from the whole tenor of both 
passages, that in the A^valdyana-Grihya, as well as that in 
the ^dukhdyana-Grihya — which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-^dstra 
of Sankha and the Grihya-Sdtra of ^dfikhdyana, remains 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Sutras there are commentaries by the 
same Nardyana who commented the Srauta- Sutra of Asva- 
layana.’^® They probably belong to the fifteenth century.”' 
There are, besides, as in the case of the ^rauta-Sutras, 

We fin;J the Sumantu- Jaimini- comm, of the Sdfikh, Orihj’a, gon of 
Vaimmptfyana • Pailiidi/d drhdrydh KfiShnajit, and grandson of 6ripati. 
quoted a second time hi the Silnkh. (Tliis third Ndr. liv^W a.d. 1538 ; see 
G., in it# last 8e«tion (vi. 6), ^rhich Catalogue of the Berlin MtSS., p. 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 354, sub No. 1282.) — The text of 
without any doubt, the reference is the Aival. Gfiliya has been edited 
to the same distribution of the four by Stenzler, with a translation (In- 
Vedas among the above-named per- dische Uausregeln, 1864-65) ; the 
sonages which occurs in the V’ishnu- text, with Ndrdya^ifi’s comm., by 
Puniria, iii. 4. 8, 9. Both times the Riimandrdyapa and Anandachandra, 
representative of th*e Atharvau in Bibl. Jnd. (1866-69). sec- 

comes first, that of the llik last, tions relating to marriage ceremo- 
which in a Rik text serves as a clear nies have been edited by Haas, I. 
proof that we have here to do with St., v. 283, fF, ; those relating to 
later appendages. A similar prece- funeral rites, by Miillcr, Z. D. M. 
dence is given to the Atharvaveda in O., ix. 

the Mahdbhiishy#, ; cf. I. St., xiii. * Two glosses on Saipkara’s com- 
431. mentaryon the Pradnopanishad and 

This is a mistake, see note the Munclakopanishad bear the same 
43; all three Ndniyanas must be name, so that possibly the author of 
kept distinct. The commentator of them is identical with the above- 
the Asval. Sr. S, calls himself a named Ndrdya^ia. Ace. to what has 
Giirgya, and sop of Narasifkha ; the just been remarked in note 50, this 
comm, of the A^val. Gribya, a Nai- must appear dprhn very doubtful, 
dhruva, and son of Div.dkara ; the since a considerable number of other 
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maiiy small treatises in connection with the Grihya- 
Sutras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to tlie Sdnkhayaiia-Grihya by Eamachandra, who lived in 
the Naimislia forest in the middle of the fifteenth century; 
and I am inclined to think that this Naimisha fore&t was 
the J:)irthplace of the Sdtra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason tliat tlie tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in that district. 

The extant PrdtUdkhya-Sutra of the llik-Sainliita i# 
ascribed to Saunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of A^valayana. This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three kd^ida-'i, of six patalas each, and containing 103 
kamlikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Poth, op. c., p. 53, ff. According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Sutras of A^valayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this {^aunaka; but vrhether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the w'ork of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yjiska’s Nirukti and in the Siitrji 
of Panini. The contents of the work itself are,,, however, 
as yet hut little knowm*^^ in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat ot‘ the corfe^jt and 
incorrect pronunciation of words m general. There is an 
excellent commentary on it by lyata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by A^ishnupiitra. — The Upalekha is to be con- 

authors bear the same name. Hut he is probably identical with the 
in this particular case we are able author of the dipikd on the small 
to bring forward definite reasons Atharvopanishads published in the 
against this identification. The Bibl. Jnd. in 1872, who {ibid., p. 
glossarist of the Pra 4 nop. was called 393) is called Jihafta Ndrdyana, and 
Ndrdyanendra according to /. St., son of Bha^ta llati{dkara.J 
i. 470; according to the note, ibid., “ We are now in possession of 
i. 439, Ndrdyancn Sarasvati ; accord- two editions o^ this most important 
ing to Aufrecht, Catalogue of the work, text and translation, with 
Oxford MSS., p. 366 (1859-64)* elucidatory notes, by Ad. Eegnier 
TsXhtT Rdyanendrasarasvatl {]). The (Paris, 1857-5^, and M. Miiller 
glossarist of the Mundakop., on the (Leipzig,* 1856-65) ; see J. Sir., ii. 
other hand, was, according to /. fi’t., 94, ff., 127, fl‘., 159, ff . ; Lit, Cen- 
i. 470, called Aiirdyannbhafta ; and tralblatf, 1870, p. 530. 
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sidered as an epitome of the Pratisakhya-Sutra, and, to 
some extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 
X. xi.]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
I’ari^ishtas (supplements) ; and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon/’^ 

A f^ew other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear tlie high-sounding name of Veddnga^^ 
or ‘ members of the Veda,’ are yet, as above stated (p, 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Rigveda : the Sikshd, the Chhandas, and the 
Jyotisha. All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The CWiandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Sutra on prosody 
{iscribed to Pingala.“ It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words,*^^ and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry.'^® The part deal- 
ing with Vodic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


EtiU.ed‘by W. Pertsch (Berlin, 
1854) ; thif iracttreati 3 /)f the ^rama- 
jHttha, ag extent^ed form of the jja- 
dapdpta, wliich at tlie same* time 
gives the text in the samJutd form, 
namely, each word twice, firstjoined 
with the preceding, and then with 
the following word (thus : aft, be, cd, 
de . . .). There are also other still 
more complicated modus of reciting 
the Veda, as to which cf. Thibautin 
his edition of the Jatdpatala {1870), 
p. 36, IT. The next step, called 
jaid, exhibits the text in the follow- 
ing manner : ah ba ah, be cb be, and 
MSS. of this idnd have actually 
been preserved, e.g., in the case of 
tlie Vdjas, Saiph. The following 
step, called ghana, isliaid to be still 
in use ; cf. Bhaij^darkar, Indian An- 
iii(uary, iii. 133 ; Haug, Uchae das 
Wesen des vedische» Acij^nis, p. 58 ; 
it runs ; oft ba abc eba abr, be cb be 
bed deb bed. 


Edited and comnieutcd by my- 
self in /. S(., viii. ^1:863); the* text, 
together with the commentary of 
Ilaldyadha, edited by Viiivaiiiitha- 
^dstrin in £ibl. Indica (1871-74). 

See Albirdni's account in Woep- 
cke’a hUmoire sur la propagation 
des chiffres indiens, p. 102, ff. (1863). 
Burnell, Mem. of S. J. Palceogr., 
p, 58. 

On the other band, there are 
metres taught in this work which 
but rarely occur in modern litera- 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has been 
said above, we must carry back the 
date of its composition to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic Sdtra literature, or the 
commencement of the astronomical 
and algebraical literatures ; see /. St., 
viii. 173, 17S. 
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names, Tfieso are : Krauslituki, Tandin, Yaska, Saitavu, 
Ea£a, and Maiidavya. The recensions most at variance 
with .each other are those of the l^iksha and Jyotisha 
respectively. The former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata, 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*— Besides 
the Panim'ya ^iksha, there is another bearing the nahie of 
the Manddkas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the llik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
tlian the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name* 
‘ Siksha ’ for phonetic investigations, we, may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany,, vii. i, we find a 
section beginning thus: “we will explain the Siksha;” 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith ( 7 , St, ii, 21 1), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas.®® 

Of the writings called Anukramani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to us for the 
liik-Sarnhita, including an Anuvdhdnukrarmni by Sau- 
uaka, and a Sarvdnukramani by Katyayana.®^ For botli 
of these we have an excellent commentary by'Siiadguru- 


* Ileiiiautl in his Mimoire sur 
Vlnde^ pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
Albirurii a Liita, who passed for the 
author of the old Siirya-Siddhdnta ; 
might he not be identical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata ? According to 
Colebr., Jiss,, ii. t|.09, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Liidhuchdrya ; this name 
also could be traced to Lagadha. 
[By Sdryadeva, a scholiast of -arya- 
bhata, the author of the Jyotisha is 
cited under the name of Lagada- 
chdrya ; see Kern, Preface to the 
Aryabhatiy/i, p. ix., 1874. An edi- 
tion of the text (ff the Jyotisha, to- 
gether wi^dl extracts from Somd- 
kara’s commentary and explanatory 
notes, was published by me in 1862 
under the title : Ueber den Vedaka* 
lender, Namens 


^ The Pd^inlyii Siksha lias been 
printed with a translation in /. St,, 
ir. 345--371 (1858); on the numerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Rdjendra Ldia Mitni, 
Notices of Sauskrit MSS.^ i. 71, IF. 
(1870), Buniell, Catalogue of Vedic 
MSS., pp. 8, 42 (1870), my essay on 
the Prati jnastitra (1872), ])p, 70-“74 I 
specially on theMdndiiki Sikslui, ])p. 
106-112; Haug, Ueber das Wesen 
dcs vcdischen Accents, p. 

(1873), on the Ndraaa-Sikslut, Md., 
57, ill, and lastly Kielhorn, 7 . St, 
xiv. jto. ^ 

In substance published by 
Miiller in the sixth volume of his 
large edition of tiie Rik, pp. 621- 

671* 
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^isliya, whose time is unknown/® as also liis real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself ; they are Vinayaka, 
Trildlanka, Govinda, Siirya, Vyasa, and ^ivayogin, and ho 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
deities, — Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
haddfevata, has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to ^aunaka, and as being of great importance, ^con- 
taining as it does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Xuhn’s communications on the subject 
(/. St., i, 101-120), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska’s Xirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to I^aunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from his school. It mentions a few’ 
more teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 
Bhaguri and A^valayana ; and it also j)resupposes, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
Bhallavi-Brahmana, and Nidana-Sutra, As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Samhita, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few devi.atious from that of the 
Sakalas which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 
liere and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkalas, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access, —Lastly, w- e have to mention tlie writings called 
Jiigvidh^'iui, &c,, .which, altliough some of them bear the 
name 'Of ^anuaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Puranas. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Pari^ishtas (supplements)^ under various 
names ; for instance, aBahvricha-Pari^ishta, Sankhayana-P., 
Alvalayana-Grihya-P., &c. 


His work was composed towards about 1187 a.d. -cf. /. St., viii. 16O, 
the close of the twelfth century, ii. (1863). ’ 
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I now turn to the Sdmavcda* 

The SamJiitd of the Samaveda is an antholo<^y taken 
from the Rik-Samhitd, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to he chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem ‘to be 
guided by the order of the Rik-Samhita ; but here, as in 
the case of the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection, Pi'operly speak- 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself: it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection witli 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided into six prapdthakas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten daSats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part ol‘ 
the Satapatlia-Brahmana, and within which the separate 
verses ai'e distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to Indra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdthakas, each of which, again is subdivided into .two or 
occasionally •three sections, invariably .presents' • several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with •one eftiothei', 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appeared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure,^^ In the Sam- 
hita these verses are stiU exhibited in their nc7i-form, 
although with the sdmaii-accents ; but in addition to this 
we have four gdnas, or song-books, in which they appear 
in their sdman-ioTm. For, in singing they were consider- 

* See I. St^ i. 28--66. use of which my example has 

t Except the last, which contains misled Muller rflso, History of 
only nine decades. A. S. L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 

The first pjijjb of the Sartihitd is Monatsh&richt^, derBerL A eaci., 1868, 
referred tj^nder the names dre/tiia, p. 238. According to Durga, the 
chhandttSy chhandasikdy the second author of the padapdtha of the 
us uttardrcliika or nttard ; the de- Sama Samhitd was a Gdrgya; see 
signatioti of the latter as stauhhika lioth, Cmnni., p.^39 (respecting this 
(see/. St.y i. 29, 30, 66), into the family, see 7 . xiii. 41 1). 
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ably altered by the prolongation and repetitibn of the 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables; servftig 
as a rest for the chanting, and so forth; and only thus 
were they transformed into sdmans. ^ Two of these song- 
books, the Grdmageya-gdna (erroneously called Veya- 
gdna), in« seventeen prapdthalcas, and the Aranya~gdna, 
in mL'prapdtliahas, follow the order of the riclias contained 
in the first part of the Samhita; the former being intended 
for chanting in the grdmas, or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
paratively very ancient Anukramani, which even bears 
the name of Brahmana, viz., ^ishi-Brdhma'm. The other 
two gdnas, the tHia-ydna, in twenty-three prapdthakas, and 
the tfhyoj-gd'm, in six prapd^h/ihis, follow the order of th (5 
richas contained in the second part of the Samhita. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rich can be chanted in a great variety of ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdmans, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater than that of the richas contained in the Samhita. 
Of thestf' latter there are 1549* of which alhbut seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samhita, Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth Tnan^las. 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-SamhiU as compared with those 
of the Kik-Samhita. It follows from this almost with 


• Betifey [Einleitnng^ p. xix.] much as 249 of those occurring in 
erroneously states the niiruber as the first part are repeated in the 
1472, which 1 copied from him, L second, three of them twice, while 
Sl, i, 29, 30. The above number is nine of the fichas which occur in 
borrowed from k paper by Whitney, the second part only, appear twice, 
which will probably find a place iti [See on this Whitney’s detailed table 
the Jndische Studim.* The total num- at the end of his TpheUaruche Diiv- 
ber of the richer contained in the Mlung dev gegenaeiti^^gi VerhMt- 
Siima-SaiphiU is l8io (585 in the nmt der Samhitds des Sdman^ 
firfcjt, 1225 in the second part), from Wemen Yajua^ und L 

which, however, 261 are to be de- iL 321, ffi, 363 (1853)]. 
ducted as mere repetitious, inas- 
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certamty that the richas constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period, 
before their formation into a llik-Samhita had as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as s^mans, p,nd 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the Sfima-Samhita from those songs of the Rik-Samhita 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Purusha-Siikta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapAthaka of the first part — a section which is. 
jieeuliar to this school. The Saina-Samhita, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Eanayanf- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramanis at least, one ot 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been xueserved to us.®® Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in Vedic literature*; it* is 
only in the SdS;ras of the Samaveda itself that tfi'd^rst 
and second at least are mentioned, but even herd the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The <text of the Ranayanf- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and much 

** The seventh prapdiliaka, which specially refeirs to the Aranyaka- 
is peculiar to it, has since been dis- Saijihitd, see Burnell, Cataloijue of 
covered. It bears the title Arap- Vedic MSS. (1870), p, 39— Of tlio 
yaka-Saiphitd, and has been edited Araj^yaka-gitna as W€^ as of the 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mq~ Grdmageya-giiuawe find, 49, 
natsberichte der Bcrl. Acad. l868,pp. a text in the Jairaini-Saklui also. 
228-248. Th^dfiWPpoints out that According to R^endi’a Ldla Mitra 
the Aranyfj»j{^na is l^ed upon the (Preface to Transl.ation of Chhdud. 
drehika. of the Naigeya text (J. c., p.’ Up., p. 4), ‘ the Kauthuma (-Silkhd) 
238), aud that MSS. have probably is current in Guzeiat, the Jaitui- 
been preserved of its uttardrehika niya in Karndtaka, and the llfC^iiiya- 
also (p. 241). ~ A London MS. of niya in Mahrfra.sh(ra.’ 

Bharatasvauiin’s Siimavedavivara^ia E 
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additional material, together with translation, whic^i we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen.®^ 

Although, from its very nature, the Samhita of the 
Sdmaveda is poor in data tlirowing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an ahun- 
dapce of these ; and first of all, the Brdlvrm'ms. 

The first and most important of these is the Tdndija 
BrAhmaiim, also called PaliclMviida, from its containing 
twenty-five hooks. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Samaveda generally who earned 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
.great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well as of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdmans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.®^ Tlie 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last I op days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the* g^eat variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of the 
Samhita is here observed has not yet been investigated, 


Kecently a new edition, like- is said to be still in existence in 
wise very meritorious, of the first Malabar; see Eost, 1 . St, ix. 
two books, the dgneyam at^i the ain- 176. 

dram parva, of the drchik^{\ip to i. To each Soma sacrifice belong 
5. 2. 3. 10), has been published by several (four at least) preparatory 
Satyavrata Sttm^ramin, in the Bib- days ; these are not here taken into 
liotheca Indica (1S71-74), accom- account. The above division refers 
panied by the corresponding por- only to those days when Soma juice 
tions {prapdfha&ai 1-12) oi the is expressed, that is, to the sulyd 
Geyagdna, and the complete com- ^ days. Soma sacrifices having only 
mentary of S^ya^, and other illus- * one such day are t5ai'‘^d ekdha; those 
trative matter. — The division of the with from two to vt^lve, aJiina, 
$dmans into parvam is first men- Sattras lasting a whole year, or even 
tioued by PtirAkara, H. lo (adkyd- longer, are called ayana. For the 
yddtn prabrdydd, pitldmtdshdni bah~ $utyd festival there are seven funda- 
Vfichdndm, parvd^i chkandogdiidm). mental forms, called I. St„ 

A lUvR^abh^hya on the Sdmaveda x. 352-355. 
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but^n any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Bralimana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at all the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in v^ich 
the modifications for the separate sacritices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rijs: for the pur- 
X)Ose of recitation bears the name iastra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdmaTis united into a whole is usually 
called uhtka vach, to speak), stoTm {4 stu, to praise), or 
prisht/M ( Jprachh, to ask) ; and these in their turn, Hke 
the sastras, receive different appellations.®* 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandya Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati and 
Urishadvati ; and, on the other, the Vratyastomas, 01 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to olfer them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with fed and having flutteri:^^ Ends, 
shoes, and slfbepskins folded double; tCeir leadeas are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor'commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easijy spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 

““ The term directly opposed to The simple recitation of the kestras 
iastra is, rather, stotra, Pfishtha by the Hotar and his companions 
specially designates several stotras always comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacrifice, recitation of the samf verses by the 
and forming, as it is expressed, its Udgdtar and his assistants {grahdya 
“ back ; ” M&thois originally em- stuvai£ \tha iamaii, 6at. 

ployed as amjjlWiym of iastra^ and viii. i. 3. 3). Ine differeirces of the 
only at ajfit^ period in the mean- seven mtiist/ids, or fundamental types 
ing of adman, (/. jSt., xiii. 447); of the Soma sacrifice, rest maini}' 
stoma, lastly, is the name for the six, upon the farj'ing^humber of the 
seven, or more ground-forms of the iastras and atotraa belonging to their 
atotras, after which these latter are autyd days. See I. iit., x. 353, ft'., 
formed for the purposes of chanting, ix. 229. 
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prakritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation ot grgups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. The great sacrifice of the Naimishiya-Rishis 
is also mentioned, and the river Siidaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion^ with the west, particularly with ttie non-Brabmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west,<5^ still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas ; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhita ; further of Narnin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Nimi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
Ac. The absence, however, of any allusion in tlie Tandya- 
Brahmana either to the Kuru-Panclialas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Pafichalas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier ago than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rishi period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scatcel;^' any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amoQ^s’t the Various teachers. It is only against the 
Kaushitakis that the*' field is taken with some acrimony ; 
they are denoted as vnityas (apostates) and as yajudvahirna 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Bruhmana,* viz., Tandya, is mentioned in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus as that of a teacher ; so that, com- 
bining aU this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter wofls;.®^ 


The fact that the name of Chi- 
traratha (ctewawi Chitmrathaip. Kd- 
p 6 yd aydjaya% . . . tasmdch Chat- 
traratldndm eJeah le$hatrapatir jdyaie 
^nulamha iva dvitimh, xx. 42, 5) 
occurs in the gatjM *Bdjadanta’ to 
Piin., ib.2. 31, joined with the name 
Bdijlika in a compound {Chitraratha- 
•Bdhllkam), is ferhapsftalso to he 
taken in this connection. 

* The first use of this designation, 
it is true, only occurs in Ltitydyana, 


the other Sdtras invariably quoting 
it by * iti iruteh.’ 

®* The Tdodya-Prithnia^ia has been 
edited, together with Sdya9,a’s com- 
mentary, in the MU. Jnd. (1869-74), 
by Anandacharttwa -^^‘d£lntav!igI 4 a. 
At the time of the Bheiiahika-Shtra 
(see Kielhorn, /. x. 421) it must 
still have been accentuated, and that 
in the same manner as the data- 
paths; in Kumdrilabhatta’s time, 
on the contrary (the last half of the 
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The SlmdviMa-Brdhmna by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Pahchavin^a-Brahmana. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of euch 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Panchavifi^a-Brah- 
mana, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that wo find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adbhuta-Brdh- 
mmya ; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c. ; those to be performed in the event of ea’'tbqii^ves, 
of i)henomeni^ in the air and in the heavens, &c.,*9f mar- 
vellous appearances on altars and pn tlie images bf the 
gods, of electric phenomena and Jfche like, and of mis- 
carriages.®® This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Grihya-Siitras, or in the Pari^ishtas (sup- 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Shadvifi^a-Brahmana — as the remaining* contents do to 
the work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Udddlaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
Pafichavifi^a-Brdhraana. — A iloka is cited in the course of 

seventh acoorcling to Bur- The Adbhuta-Bnihmajja has 

nell), itr^as already being handed been published by myself, text with 
down without accents, asinthepre* translation^ and ^planatory note**, 
sent day. See Muller, A. 8 . Z., p, in Zwei vediache Texte ilher Omina 
348 ; Burnell, Sdmavidhdna-Brdh- und Portenta (1859). 
mapa. Preface, p. vt 
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the worlc, in which the four y'tigm are still designated hy 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out.®’’ This Uolm itself we are perhaps justified 
in aesigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mujidane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does uot 
by any means follow that the Shadvih^a-Brahmana, in 
which the Udka, is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahmana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of GhhdTidogya-BrdhmaTm, although Chhandogya is 
the common name for all Saraan theologians. Wc, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by ^amkara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sfitra, as ^‘TdndiTidm Sruti” that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to fhe Panchavifi^a- 
Brahmana. The two first adhydijas of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndogyojpanishad. This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
manical theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the^yyibad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus with respect to 
op'iniop^s, as we^ as date, place, and tlie inf^ividuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi^i'ya-Rishis, might lead us to argue tlie pri- 
ority of the Chhandogyopanishad to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhandogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahavrishas and the Gandharas — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin; 
whereas th6 Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous sfioimal fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahidaia Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhaifdogyopanishad is more nabtlom than the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka With regard to another alhaaion, in 

^ Differently Roth in his essay Die Lthrt van den tier Weltaltern 
(Tubingen, i86p). 
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itself of the* greatest significance, it is more hsizardous to 
venlure a conjecture : I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devakfputra, who is instructed by Ghora Ailgirasa. The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angirasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
shitald-Bralirnana; and supposing this Krishna Ailgirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devakfputra, the allusion to 
him Alight perhaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct, due weight must be given to the fact 
that tlie name has been altered here : instead of Afigirasa, 
he is called Devakfputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vaii^as (genealogical tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period * The significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Krishna at a later period is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.*^*^ 


The fact of the Chhandogyopanishad and the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka having in common the names Pravali^ar'Jai- 
vali, IJshasti* Chakrayana, ^andilya, Satyakama'Vabala, 
IJddj'ilaka Aruni, ^vetaketu, and Alvapati, mdkes it clear 


that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 


and this appears also from the generally complete identity 


of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establisfi a late date for 


* Compare also Pd?., iv. l. 159, 
and the names ^ambtiputra, lld?d- 
yaniputra, in the Sdtna-Siitras ; as 
also Kdtydyaftputra, Maitrdya?i- 
putra, Vdtsiputra, &c., among the 
Buddhists. [On these metronymic 
names in J. St,, iii. 157, 

485, 486 vi^'. 380,435 ; 63, 64.] 

B^’*what circumstances the ele- 
vation of Efiahna to the rank of 
deity was brought about is as yet 
obscure ; though unquestionably 


mythical relations to Indra, &c., are 
at the root of it ; see /. St., xiii. 
349, ff. The whole question, how- 
ever, is altogether v%ue. K]ish?a- 
worship proper, i.e., the sectarian 
worship of Kpshna as the one God, 
probably attjJfned its perfection 
through the influence of Christi- 
anity. See my paper, Kfitk^a's 
QebuH^est^ p. 3 if, ff. (where also 
are further particulars as to the name 
Devaki). 
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the Chhandogyopanishad, is the voluminous literature^ the 
existence of which is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth book. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of Sanat- 
kumara and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Vedic 
literature; Narada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the Second part of the Aitareya-Brahmana*^®), there itill 
remains the mention of the ‘ Atharvafigirasas/ as well*as of 
the Itihtisas and Puranas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihasas and Puranas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
Kik, and with the forms of w'orship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Bi’dh- 
manas, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chluln- 
(logyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such ex})ression8 to passages in the Brah- 
maiio.s ‘themselves. The Mahd-Pharata contains, especially 
in the^Ai’st book;*a few such Itiliasas, still in ’a prose form; 
nevertheless^ even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, ill respect both of>. style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brdhmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the ilohas, gdthAs, &c., quoted in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Barhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those Jegal cases which are so seldom nftntioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 

for (denied) the|b, exactly corresponding to the severe 

^ ' — — — — 

And a few tinjPB in the Atharva- case, but Sliyai^ta, Harisvimin, and 
Saqihitd, as also it)^tbe of the Dvivedagafiga in similar passages uf 

^mavidbdna-Brdhmanjia. the ^atapatha-Br^ma^a and Tait- 

* Nob ^kupkari^ it is true, in this tiriya-Arojpyaka. 
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• 

enactments regarding it in Mann’s code. Guilt or inno- 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the' carrying of a red- 
liot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Manu. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka, viz., the doctrine of the transmigration 
of i^oyls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably complete form; in itself, 
however, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i.e., its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushitaky-XJpanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name liahu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhandogyopanishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Ujpanisliad, Adda, Gudiyd Adda (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and ul^ently inculcated), Up^Bfl/dha 
(explanation).* The teacher is called dclidrya [a^ho is 
also in the ^at. Br.]; for “ inhabited*place,” arUha is used; 
single Alohas and gdthds are very often quoted. 

The Chhandogyopanishad has been edited by^Hr. Eoer 
in the Bihliotheca Indica, vol. iii., along with Samkara’s 
X commentary and a gloss on it.^® Tr. Wi^ndischmann had 
•(previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
Vnd several in translation; see also /. St., i. 254-273. 

\ p^he Kcno;panisliad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brahmana of the Samaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth*book.* In the colophons and i» the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 

• 

In this series (1854-62) a'trans* first eight boots, ^aiptara furnishes 
ktion also has been published by us with , irtformatfen in the begin- 
Kdjendra 141 a Mitra. ning of his commentary. 

* Begardiiig the contents of the 
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wise unknown name of the Talavakdras.'*' It is di'\iided 
into two parts : the first, composed in Slokas, treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the earlier sages who have 
taught us this” as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and 'here we find Umd Haimavati, later the spouse of ^iva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods, 
probably because she is imagined to be identical witli 
Sarasvati, or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 
Sdyana, indeed, in his commentary on the Samavidhana 
enumerates eight (see Muller, Rik i. Pref. p. xxvii) : the 
Eraiidlia- or Mahd-Brdhnaiw, {i.e,, the PaTicluiviMa), the 
Shadvinia, the Sdmavidhi, the Arslmja, the Devatddhydya, 
the Upandskad, the Samhitopanishad, and the Van&a. 
The claims, how'evcr, of four of these works to the name of 
Brahmana, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukraraani, and the Devata- 
dhyaya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Vafi.4a 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be stdl in existence, which, as far as the 
VafioC.’is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The S'iijnavidhibia also, which probably treats, lilce tlie 
portion of fhe Latydyana-Sutra bearing the same name, of 
tlie conversion of the yichas into sdm,ans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmana.'^ As to the Samhitopanishad, it appears 


* Might not this name be trace- 
able to the same root? Mt/, land, from 
which Td^dya is derived ? 

t On tile literature, &o., of the 
Kenopanishad, see 7. St., ii. i8l, ff. 
[ We have to add Roer’s edition with 
Saipkara’s commentary, in Biblio- 
theca ludica, >Vil. viii., and his trans- 
lation, ibid., vol. XV.] 

The above statements require 
to be corrected and supplemented 
in several particulars. The Van 4 a- 
Brdhma^ja was first edited by myself 
in /. St., iv. afterwards by 

Burnell with iSifyaija’s commentary 
(1873). The Deva’tadhydya is not 


an Anukrama^i, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the different edmans, to which a 
few other short fragments are added. 
Finally, the Siimavidhdua - Brdh- 
mainia does not treat of the conver- 
sion of richas into jdmans; on the 
contraiy, it is a wore similar to the 
Rigvidbiina, and relates to the em- 
ployment of the tdmans for all sorts, 
of superstitiouf ■'pnrposes. Both 
texts have likewise bee» gjjited by 
Burnell, with Sdyaiya’s commentaries 
(1873). ByKumdrila, too, the num- 
ber of the Brdhma^ias of the Sdma- 
veda is given as eight (Muller, 
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to pie doubtful whetlier Sayana meant by it tlie Keiio- 
panisliad; for though the samhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub- 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work^^ of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see I, St., i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him ; possibly for the reason that it ajipears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-recension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by liim as belonging to 
the Atharvan? 

There is a far greater number of Sutras to the Sama- 
yeda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
i^rauta-Siltras ; a Siitra which forms a running commen- 
tary upon the PafichaviP^a-Brahmana ; five Sutras on 
Metros and on the conversion of riclias into sdmuns ; and 
a Grihya-Sutra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of wliich the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pari^ishtas. 

Of tlie Srauta-Sutras, or Sdtras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of MaAaha, which is cited in 
the other Sama-Sutras, ahd even by the teachelT'then- 
tioned in th&e, sometimes as Arslieya-Kalpa, soiietimes 
as Kalpa, and once also by Latya/ana directly under the 
name of Ma 4 aka.^^ In the colophdns it bears the name of 
Kalpa-Sdtra. This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 


A. S. L., p. 348) ; in bis time all of 
them were already without accents. 
One fact deserves to be specially 
noticed here, namely, that several 
of the teachers mentioned in the 
Vahsa-Brjihmapa, by their very 
names, point tto dh'Sctly to the north- 
west ^ India, e-ff., Kflmboja Au- 
pamanyava, Madra^ra ^auQgiiyani, 
Siiti Aushtrdkehi, SdktpMyana, and 
Kauhala ; see I. St., iv. 378-3^. 

This is unquestionably correct, 


since this text appears there, as well 
as elsewhere, in connection with the 
Vahfia - Brdhma^ia, &c. It is not 
much larger than thJ Devatiidliydya, 
but lias not yet been published ; see 
1 . St, iv. 3 75. 

lidtydyana designates Ma^aka as 
Gdrgya. Is this name connected 
with the Mdatraw of the Greeks? 
lessen, ii 130; I. St., iv 

78. 
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order is exactly that of the Paiicliavih^a-Hrahmana ; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
in the Shadviii^a-Brahmaiia, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janahasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
— Q. ceremony owing its origin to King Jan aka, of 
whom, as we saw alcove, no mention is yet made in the 
PafiChavin^a-Bralimana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Siitra of Ma^aka. — The eleven prapdihakas of this 
Siitra are so distributed that the ekdhas (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four ; and the 
sattras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Saina-Siitra. 

The second Srauta-Siitra is that of Ldiydyana, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the AapuKy of Ptolemy,^'’ to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surashtra {Xvpacrpyvrj). This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the PahchaviP^a- 
Brahmana belongs more to the west of India ; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Sdtra itself, 
as w^shall see presently. * 

Thi^«5iitra, liksi that of Ma^aka, connects 'itself closely 
with the Pafechavin^a-Brahmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by “tad uhtam brdhmanma;” or, “iti hrdhmanam hhav- 
ati;’' once also by ‘HatJiA purdnam Tdmlam." It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from vaiious teachers, ^andilya, 
Dhanamjayya, and ^andilyayaiia are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the Panchavifila-Brahiriana. The 
first-named already known to us through thi Chhando- 
gyopaniahad, and he, as well as ^andilyayana, is repeatedly 

Siiyaija, it is true, to Pafich. 78 as early as the* edicts of 

xxii. 9. I, takes yonoto as an ap- Piyadasi ; see Lassen, /. i. 108 ; 

pellative in the sAse of pmjdjMti, ii. 793 n. 
which is the reading of the Paficha- 
Tih^a'Brdboiaqia. 
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mentioned ilso in another Sutra, the Nidana-Siitra ; the 
same is the case -with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number of other teacliers and 
schools, as, for example, his own dchdryas, with especial 
frequency ; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautainas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further Sauchi- 
vriksM (a teacher known to Panini), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bhanditayana, Ldmakayaua, Eana- 
yaiiiputra, &c. ; and in particular, the ^dtyayanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with the ^alanka- 
yanins, the latter of wliom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Sutra of Latyayana, as in the other Sdtras of the Sania- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Siitras of the 
other Vedas, and ^re in my oi)inioii evidence of their 
X)riority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter .a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
liave to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the f^ddras, as well as of the Nisha- 
das, i.c., the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one. of sucli oppression and wretchedness as it altenSpsTf'ds 
became. It wms permitted to sojourn with them (;>:indi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to “iffthe neigli- 
bonrliood of their yrdmas”), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, altiiough 
outside of tJie sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such 5ccasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. Theiie, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and (ievoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did; nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
.and borrowed distinct ceremonies frofh thefn. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, wMch is embodied, not indeed in the !Pancha\^i^a- 
Brahmana, but in the Shadvin^a-Brahniana, and which is 
described at full length by lityayana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called falcon); and tliis naturally sug- 

gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as well as the songs of the Atharvan itself, — may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western* non- 
llrahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given, to 
these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Banini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Vratinas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yavdim, warriors, and their arhmis, 
teachers. Their an'Odhdnas, ie., those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
I^andilya limits this to the arhants alone, which latter 
word — subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — ^is also used in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus, and in the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red {lokiia) according 
to Shadvih^a and Latyayana; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the lia- 
kshasas in Lanka, in the Eamayana, vi. 19, no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
MricMiakat., pp. 112, 114, ed. Stenzler; M.-Bhar., xii. 566, 
11898; Yaljnav., i. 272), and the red (rakta) dress of the 
Samkhyabhikshu * in‘the Laghujataka of Varaha-Mihira, 
Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vrdtyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which' is given by Latyayana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the Panchavin^a-Brah- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Vratyas, ie., 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in onder to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide by the old mode of Hfe — ^therel^ trpsferring to 
these their own former impurity— or else, to’a “.Bralima- 

f 

^ According to the commentary ; or should this be J&dkyabhihhu f 
See L 8 tf ii. 287. 
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Landliu Magadhade^iya.” This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
Panchavib^a-Brahmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work and the Sfitra of Latyayana * 
The first seven prapdihakas of the Latyayana-Sutra 
comjtrise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contraiy, 
of the separate ehdJias ; tlie remainder of the ninth book, 
of the ahinas; and the tenth, of the sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvaniin,^® who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in svdmin, as Bhavasvainin, 
Bharatasvamin, Dhiirtasvdmin, Harisvamin, Khadirasva- 
miii, Meghasvamin, Skandasvamin, Ksliirasvamin, &c. ; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined.^^ 

The third Sama-Sfitra, that of Dvdliydyana, differs but 
slightly from the Latyayana-Sdtra. It belongs to the 
school of the Eanayaniyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Banayaniputra of Latyayana; his 
family is descended from Vasishtha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdsishtha-S'dtra. For the 
name Drahyayaiia nothing analogous can be adduced.'^® 

The difference between tliis Sdtra and that of La^tv^y^ia 

0 • 

- .j 

* In the Rik-Saiphitjl, where the bitant» regarding it ae a means of 
Kibataa — the ancient name of the recovering their old position though 
people of Magadha — and their king under a new form. 

Pramagaipda are mentioned as hos- We now possess in the Bibl. 

tile, we have probably to think of Jndica (1870-72) an edition of the 
the aborigines, of the country, and Liityiiyana-Stitea, with Agnisvdmin’s 
not of hostile Aiyas (?). It seems not commentary, by Anandachandra 
impossible that the native inhabi* Veddntavdgi^a. 
tante, being particularly vigorous, ^ We find quite a cluster of Brah- 
retained more iniluenoe in Magadha man names in -svdmm in an inscrip- 
than elsewhere, even after the coun- tion dated toa 627 in Journal Bom- 
try had been brahmanised,— a pro- hay Brcmcfi R. A. A’.,^i. 208 (4851), 
cess which perhaps was never com- and in an undated inscription in 
pletely effected ; — ^that they joined Journal Am. Or. Soc., vi. 589. 
the community of the Brahmans as It first otcurs in the VaAiSa- 

Kshatriya^ as happened elsewhere Brdhmapa, whose first list of teach- 
also ; aftd that this is how we have ers probably refers to this .very 
to account for the special sympathy school ; see I- St.f iv. 378 : draha 
and success which Buddhism met is said to be a Fr^kpt corruption of 
with in Magadha, these native inha- krada ; see Hem. PiAkr., ii. 80, 120. 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ‘ex- 
pressed in the same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine — the begin- 
ning namely, in Maghasvamin’s commentary, remodelled 
by Kudraskanda ; the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dlianvin. 

The only knowledge I have of a Srauta-Sfitra by Go- 
bliila is derived from a notice of Eoth’s {<yp. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according -to which Krityachintamani is said to have com- 
posed a commentary upon it.’'® 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahydyana does Latyayana differ, on the one hand, from 
Katyayana, who in his ^rauta- Sutra, belonging to the 
Wliite Yajus, treats in books 22-24 of fl^e chdhas, ahinas, 
and sattras; and on the other, from the Rik-Siitras of 
Ai^valayana and Sankhayana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion ; the stricter 
view represented by Sandilya in the Latyayana-Siitra has 
everywhere triumphed. The ceremonies 011 the Sarasvati 
and the Vratyastomas have also become, in a local sense 
too,**^Pier removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the s%lit consideration with which they a^-e treated, and 
from modifications of ‘-names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of tlie originfil form. ‘-Many of tlie ceremonies discussed 
in the Sama-Siitras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Sdtras of the other Vedas ; and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed-^a difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the mibject of the Sdtra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Sutras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourtk Sama-Siitra is the Anupada-Sdira, in ten 
prapdthAkas^ the work of an unknown author. It explains 

The name * Krityachintdmaijii ’ on a ^rauta-Sdtra of Qobhila re- 
probably belongs to the work itself ; mams doubtful in the meantime, 
compare I. St.,€. 60, iis 396 ; Aof> since such a work is nut meutiuued 
recht, Catalogus, p. 3 ^ 5 *; elsewhere, 

whether it really was a commentary 
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the obscure {>a8sages of the PafichaviiiiSa-Brahmana, and, 
it wduld appear, of the ShadviU^a-Brahmana also, accom- 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanical theplogy, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely laige 
^ number of different works. For example, of schools* of 
the Bik, it cites the Aitareyins, the Paingins, the Kaushi- 
taka ; of schools of the Yajus, the Adhvaryus in gene- 
ral ; further, the ^atydyanins, Khaddyanins, the^ Taittiri- 
yas, the Kdthaka, the Kdlabavins, Bhdllavins, Sdmbuvis, 
'Vdjasaneyins; and frequently also ^ruti, smriti, dchdryas, 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied.®® 

While the above-named four Sutras of the Sdmaveda 
specially attach themselves to the Panchavifi^a-Brdhmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Mddm-S'dtra, which contains in ten pra- 
pdthahas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different - ukthas, stomas, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, ‘root,' is used 
with reference to metre in the Brahmana of the White 
Yajus and though in tlie two instances wlie^ 
Naiddnas are mentioned by Ydska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of mett’e than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Nidanaaamjnaka Grantha 
is found cited in the Brihaddevatd, 5. 5, either directly as 
the 8ruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their Sruti.* This Sdtra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teacher^ whose various 
opinions it adducei,; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada-Sutra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


Unfortunately we do not even 
now know of more th^n one MS. ; 
see /. i. 43. 

This. W wrong ; on the con- 
trary, tl>e word has quite a general 
meaning in tlie passages in question 
(e.y., in (jdijatrl vd eslid niddnena, 


or yo vd atrd ’gnir gdyatri sa nidd~ 
nena). • 

* Niddna, in the sense of ‘cause, 
foundation,’ is a favourite word in 
the BuddhistV! SdtraiP; see Bumouf, 
Introd. d I’MiaLoire du Buddhi»me 
Indim, pp. 59, ff., 484, ff. 
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also of the views of the Saman theologians named by Latya- 
yana and Drahydyana, viz., Dhdnamjayya, ^dndilya,* ^au- 
chivrikshi, &c. — a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kaushltakis, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Pancha- 
vihla-Brdhmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhdnamjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the daiatayi division into ten mavdalas is 
mentioned, as in Ydska. The allusion to the Atliarva- 
nikas, as weU as to the Anubrdhmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not mot with 
elsewhere, except in Pdnini A special study of this 
Sdtra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that period.®^ 
l^^t much information of tliis sort is to be expected 
from the Pushpor-S'dtra of Gobhila,* which has to be 
named along with the Niddna-Siitra. The understanding 
of this Sutra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
For not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the Pratisakbya-Siitras, are yet also 
often ‘formed in quite a pec’iiliai fashion, here and there, 
ind(^^, quite- after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Pdnini This is particularly the case in the first four 
jyrapdtlmhas ; and it. is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commentary by Upddhydya Ajdta^atru.t The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas, by various 
insertions, &c,, are transformed into sd^ns, or “ made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is evidentify the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Siitra, or “ Flower-Siitoa.” In addition to 


See L St., i. 44, ff. ; the first 
two pafeUas, whiodi have speoial re- 
ference to metre, have been edited 
and translated by me in I, St., viii. 
85-124. For, Annb^hma^in, “^a, 
see sdso Mv, Sr., ii. 8. ii, and Scholl 
on T. S., i. 8. I. I. 


* So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophons of two chapters in 
MS. Chambers 220 [Catalogue of 
the Berlin MSS., p. 7 ^]- . 

+ Composed for his pupil, Vish- 
l^uyaiias. 
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the Pravachana, i.e, (according to the commentary), Brah- 
maha, of the Kalabavina and that of the ^tyayanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literature. Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in ilohas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods.®* In close 
connection with it stands the Sdina-Tantra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen prapdfhahas, of accent 
and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vydharana, grammar, of the Saman theologians.®^ 

Stver^ other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
richm into sdmans, &c. One of these, the PancJumidhi- 
S'dtra (Pdfichavidhya, Pa'fhchavidheya), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
hdra-Sdtm, which is ascribed to Katydyana, a commentaiy 
called Dasatayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Ma^aka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard to •th^?‘*K?ne 
called pratilsdm. The Tainddlaksham *- Sdjtra "is only 
known to me by name, as also the ijpagrantha-Sdtra,^ 
both of which, with the two othei> works just named, arc, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-William 

In Dekhan MSS. the work ia tram,' by which he explains the 
called P/titiio»Stitra, and ia ascribed word uhthdrtJuy which, according to 
to Vararuchi, not to Gobhila; see the Mahcibhiishya, is at the founda- 
Bumell, Cataloffue^ pp. 45, 46. On tion of aulcthika, whose formation is 
this and other points of difference, taught by Pd^ini himself (iv. 2. 60); 
see my paper, Veber dm Saptaiata- see /. Su, xiii. 447. According to 
kam des Sdla (1870), pp. 258, 259. this it certainly seems very doubtful 
I now possess a copy of the text and whether the Sdmaiakshas^ men- 
commentary, but have nothing of tioned by Kaiya^ is to be identified 
consequence to add to the above re- with the extant work bearing the 
marks. same name. • 

** See also Buniell, Oatalogite, * Sha^gurudishya, in the intro- 
pp. 40, 4f. — Ibid., p. 44, we find a duotion to his commentaiy on the 
‘Svaraparibhdshd, orSiimalakshaika,’ Anukram^i of l^e Rik, describes 
specified. EAiya^a also mentions a Kdtydyana as * vpag^nthmya kd- 
‘ admalakthaifam prAtUdlthyaip id*- raha.* 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Malaka-Siitra, who is of course a ^ery 
weak authority, ten l^rauta-Siitras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latyayana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tan^dlakshana, Panchavidheya, 
and the Upagranthas, also the Kcdpdmipada, Anustotra, 
and the KshvAra^, What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.®® 

The Qrihya-S^tra of the Samaveda belongs to Gdbhila, 
the same to whom we also found a ^rauta-Sdtra and the 
Pushpa-Siitra ascribed.®® His name has a very uuvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedio literature.®^ In what relation this 
work, drawn -up in fowl prapd^hahas, stands to the Grihya- 
Siitras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated,®® A supplement (pari^’ish(a) to it is the Karma- 
pradipa of Katyayana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pressly acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhila ; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Siitra and as a Smyiti-Sastra. According to the 
statement of A^arka, the commentator of this Karnia- 
pradipa, the Grihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Rsinayaniyas.* — Is tlie Kkddira-Orihya, which is 
novr‘*‘antl ^then mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Siimavlda ? ®® • u 


On the Pailchavidhi-Satra and 
the Kalp^nupada, each in two prct- 
pd(hakas, and the Kehaudra, in 
three prapdfhakag, see Muller, A. S. 
X., p. 210 ; Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 
377^ The Upagrantha-Sdtra treats 
of expiations, pi’dyaichittas, see Kd- 
jendra L. M., Notices qf Sanskfit 
MSS.t ii. 182. 

To him is also ascribed a Nai- 
^eya<Stitra, ^^a description of the 
Metres of the^Sdnaaveda," see Colin 
Browning, Catologue of Sanskrit 
MSS. existing in Oude (1873), p. ^ 
A list of teaohfers belonging to 
the Gobhila, school is contained, in 
the Vaftda-Brdhma^a. 

** An edition? of t% Qobhvla- 
Qrihya«Sdtra, with a very diffuse 
commentary by the editor, Chan* 


drakdnta Tarkdlaijihdra, has been 
commenced in the Bibl. Indica 
(1871); the fourth (1873) 
reaches to ii. 8. 12. See the sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonies in 
Haas’s paper, 7. St., v. 283, ff. 

* Among t|^e authors of the 
Smriti-Sdstras a Kuthumi is also 
mentioned. 

Certainly. In Burnell’s Cata- 
logue, p. 56, the Drdhydyana-Gpihya- 
Sdtra (i» four pa(alas) is attributed 
to Kliddira. Bndraskandasvduiin 
composed a vpitti on this work 
also (see p. 80); and Ydmana is 
named as the author of ‘ k&rikds to 
the Gfibya'Siltras of Khddira,' Bui> 
nell, p, 57. To the Grihya-Sdtras 
of the Samaveda probably belong 
also Gautama’s PUfmed/ia-Sdlra 
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Jls representative of the last stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various TaMhatis (outlines) and commentaries, &c., which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing* the 
name of FariSisktas, which are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Siitras * Among these, 
the already mentioned ArsJia and Daivata -, — enumerations 
of the Rishis and deities — of the Samhita in the Naigeya- 
^akhii deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Nainiktas, headed by Yaska and ^aka- 
piini, to the Naighantukas, to ^aunaka {i.e., probably to 
liis Anukramani of the Rik), to their ^ own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the Satapathikas, to the 
Pravachana Kathaka, and to A^valayana. The Ddlbhya- 
FarUishta ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhandogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
I’uranas, as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue. 


The Yajurveda, to which we now turn,^is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeelfi forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p. $7 5 4*^® commenta- tary on the ISrihya-Siitra of the 
tor Anantnyujvan identifies the au- White Yajus, several times ascribes 
thor with Akshapiida, the author of their attthorahip to a K^y^yana 
the Nydya Sfitra), and the Gautama^ (India 0%e Libwry, No. 440, fol. 
D&arma-5titra; see the section treat* 52% 56*, 58*, A^.); or do these quo* 
ing of the legal literature. tations only refer to the above* 

* Bdmakrishi^a, in his commen* named Sarmapradipal 
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proper foundation; wMst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Samaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the fibrst place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Yajus. These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common ; l?ut they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the Samhita of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them ; the portion bearing the name of Brahmana differing 
only in point of time from this Samhita, to whicli it must 
be viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Samhita, and their explanation 
and ritual to the Brahmaiia, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the Sdmaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method 'as the later stage ; and this view will be found to 
be correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent b’terature, we must deal 
with each separately. • 

First, of the Black Yajus. The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, but withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the |)resent time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name “Black Yajus ” belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus. "W^ile the theologians of the 
Rik are called Bahvrichas, and those of the Sdman Chhan- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Adhvaryus ; and, indeed, these three namfes are already so 


* /. St., i. 68, if. [All the been published ; see the ensuing 

texts, with the exception of the notes. 1 
Satras relating to ritual, have now 
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employed in the Samhitd of the Black Yajus and the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Charakadhvaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhita of the White Yajus, where Jbhe 
Charakacharya, as one of the persons to he dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkiita, or “ 111 deed.” 
This is all the more strange, as the term cliaraTca is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “ travelling scliolar ; ” 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction.” 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
•w'e hiive to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose in 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is “ Taittiriya,” of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Prati^akhya-Sdtra, and in 
the Sama-Siitras. Panini* connects this name with a 
Rishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anukramani to the 
Aireya school, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Lg-ter legends, on the cpnii;^, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of \ai!<!ampa- 
yana into partridges i^ittiri), in order to pick up the yajiis- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However ^surd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces ; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par- 
tridge (tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri ; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the KhandiHyas, probably owes its f<^mation to 


The rule referred to (ir. 3. 102) 
is, according to the*Btatement of 
the Calcutffa scholiast, not explained 
in Pataipjali’s Bhdshya ; possibly, 
therefore, it may not be Pd^ini’s at 
all, but may be later than Pataip- 
juU. [The name Taittiriya itself, 


however, is seviral times mentioned 
in the Bbdsbya, see /. St., xiii. 442, 
which is also acquainted with *Tit- 
tvri^A proht^ify ilotaHi)., ’ not belonging 
to the Chhandas, see 7 . St,, v. 41 ; 
Goldstueker, Pd^ini, p. 243.J 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
hha/Q4(^, fragments, although Panini,* * * § as in the case of 
Taittiriya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khandika (Aud- 
bhari) in the Brahmana of the White Yajus (xi. 8 . 4 . i). 

Qf the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not ext^d to Samhita and Brah- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Siitras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samhita 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramani of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriya-Samhitd, kut so called, 

which is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khandikiyas ; and the Kdthaha, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Charayaniyas.l The Sam- 
hita, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khiyas, is only known to us by its Anukramani ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
foHl>er In the arrangement of Jbhe matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Hdridravilm — a lost wor^^, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Haridraviyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrayapiyas — ^is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Kirukta. Panini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Siitra and Brihaddevata. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 


* The rule os the same as that for 
Tittiri. The remark in the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

t As is likewise ttfe case with the 
other Vedas. 

t Besides the text, we have also 
a ^ishyanukramepi for il-. 

§ In later writings several Kashas 
are distinguished, the Kashas, the 
Pitichya-Kathas, and the Kapish* 


thala^Ku^has ; the epithet of these 
last is found in Fih^iui (viii. 3. jii), 
and Megasthenes mentions the 
Kaju/SWoXoi as a people in the Pan- 
jdb — In the Port-William Catalogue 
a Kapish^hala-Saiphitd is* mentioned 
[see /. St., xiii. 375, 439. — At the 
time of the Mah^bhdsbya the posi- 
tion of the Kashas must have been 
one of great consideration, since 
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Tlie Samlnta of tlie Apastamba school consists of seven 
books (called ashfaJcas f) ; these again are divided into 44 
jjra^nas, 651 anuvdkas, and 2198 kandiJcds, th.& latter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each.®® ISTothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recepsion ; it is like- 
wise divided into kdridas^ praSnas, and anwodkas, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in ^eir turn divided into forty 
stMnakas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words) ; w^hile 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
iiorse-sacritice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-Sakha is called lihimikd, Madhyamikd, and 
Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.®^ The Brahmana por- 
tion ill these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Samhit^ of^ the 
White Yajus;^but the or^er is different, although tlie 


they — and their text, the Kd^haka 
— are repeatedly mentioned ; see 
I. St, xiii. 437, ff. The founder of 
their school, Ka^ha, appears in the 
Mahdbhdshya as Vaidampdyana’s 
pupil, and the Kashas themselves 
appear in close connection with the 
KdWpas and Kauthumas, both 
schools of the Sdman. In the Rdmd- 
ya^a, too, the Kafha-Kdidpas are 
mentioned as being much esteemed 
in Ayodhyd (ii. 32. 18, Schlegel). 
Haradatta’s statement, “ Bakvfichd- 
ndmapyaati KaihaMkhd*' 

Siddh. Kaum. ed. TdMndtha (1861;}, 
vol. ii. p. .524, on PdiEL, vii. 4, 38), 
probably rests upon some misunder- 
standing ; see /. St., liii. 438.] 

•® It is not the number of sylla- 
bles, but the number of words, tlmt 


constittites the liorm ; fifty words, 
as a rule, form a JtoaftjUkd; see I. St., 
xi. 13, xii. 90, xiii. 97-99. —Instead 
of aahfaJca, we find also the more 
correct name hdi} 4 ‘ii', and instead of 
praina, which is peculiar to the 
Taittiriya texts, the generally em- 
ployed term, prapdthaka; see 7 . St, 
xi. 13, I24.>--The Taitt. Brdhm. and 
the Taitt. At., are also subdivided 
into hx^ikds, and tb^se again into 
vejy small sections; but the princi- 
ple of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly a<i<sertained. 

Ithimikd is to be derived from 
hetfhima (from heffhd, i.e., adAMtUit), 
and Orimikd from umrima (from 
vpmn) ; see my papier, UfAee dUBha* 
gamtt der Jaina, i. 404, n. 
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order of tlie ceremonial to wMcli they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels x> and y after a consonant 
into w) and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamha 
school.®^ As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamha school and 
the Kathaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Samhitd of the White Yajus. ( In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found hero 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
jpurusliaTMdha, for instance.) Now these data — to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por- 
tions bearing the character of a Brahmana — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kuru-Panchalas,®* in which district we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to wliich, as far as the Apastamba- 
Samhitd is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kdthaka, according to 
wJjM has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Yaska’s |iimS, since he 
quotes it; fhe Anulqamani of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Ydskji Paingi®* (as the pupil of Vai^am- 
payana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 


For further particulars, see 
/. St., xiii. 104-10& 

* Amongst them, for example, 
the enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar asterisms in the Apastamba- 
where they ap^ar in an 
order deviating from that of the 
later series, wflich, as I have pointed 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily 
have been fixed between 1472 and 
536 B.O. But all tnat follows from 
this, in regtud to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 B.O., ^hich itf*a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later than 53<1 B.o. So 
we obtain nothing detoite here. 


[This remains correct, though the 
position of the case itself is some- 
what different ; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the Kakshatras, 
compare especially my essay, Die 
vedischen Nackriehten von den Na- 
Jahatra, ii. 299, S’.] 

Of peculiar interest is the men- 
tion of Dhritardshtra Vaichitravirya, 
as also of thei^oontests between the 
Pahehiflas and the Kuntis in the 
Kdthaka; see J. 8 t., iii. 469-472. 

Bha^ BhiiBkara Mi^ra, on the 
contrary, gives ydjnavalka instead 
of Paingi ; see Burnell’s Catedogwt 
p. 14. 
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structor of Ukha, and Ukha the preceptor of Atreya* 
This at least clearly exhibits its author’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Tajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya ; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Sainluta,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ka^akritsna and 
Ekachiirni regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Maitra 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
iCdtiya-Siitra of the ^^ite Yajus, We do not, it is true, 
find these names in the Siitras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, wo also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrayaniyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 

^ 

* Atreya was th^ padalcdra of his with S^yana’s cofhpleto commentary, 
school ; Kuijidina, on the contrary, was commenced by Roer (1854), con- 
tho vpttikdra. The meaning of tinned f)y Cowell and Riima Ndrd- 
vntti is here obscure, as it is also in ynna, and is now in the hands of 
Schol. to P^uj., iv. 3. 108 {mddhuri Mahelachandra Nydyaratna (the last 
vfittih) [see /. St., xiii. 381]. part, No. 28, 1874, reaches to iv. 

t We have, besides, a commen* 3. ii) ; the complete text, in Roman 
tary by Bdyana, though it is only transcript, has been published by 
fragmentary; another is ascribed to myself in L St.* xi., xii. (1871-72). 
a Bdlakrisb^a. [In Burnell’s Col- On the Kdthaka, see /. <8^., iii, 451- 
lection of MSS., see his Catalogue, 479.] 

pp. 12-14, is found the greater por- J According to the Port-William 
tion of Bhatta Kau^ika Bhdsi^ra Catalogue, the ‘MaitniyHij.iAdkbii’ 
Mirra’s commentary, under the name is in existence there. « [Other MSS. 
Jndnayajnaj the author is saidi to have since been found ; see Haug in 
have lived 4 CX 3 years before Sdyaiju^ j J. St., ix. 175, and hie essay Brahma 
he quotes amongst others Bhavasvd- tmd die Jm'akmanen, pp. 31-34 
min, and seems to etl^d in special (1871), and Biihler’s detailed survey 
connection* with the Atreri school, of the works composing this ^dkh 4 
A Faijdchabhdihytt on the Black in /. xiii, 103, U7-128. Accord- 
Yajus is also mentioned ; see I. St, ing to this, the Martr. Saiphitd oon- 
ix. 176. — ‘An ^tion of the Tait- sists at present of five hi^ae, two 
tiriya-Saipbitd in the Bibl. Indica, of which, however, are but later ad- 
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Besides tKe Samhita so called, there is a Brahinana 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
of Atreya,* which, however, as I have already remarked, 
dillers from the Sarnhita, not as to the nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Samhitd, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
purusJiamedhot,, which is altogether wanting in the Sam- 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asterisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve prapd- 
(Jmkas, together with Sayana’s commentary, is at present 
known.®® The three l&st prapdfliakas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sayap.a in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems,^ are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba/, and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tin'ya-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
th^se fight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kath&a above discussed ; they do not, l^wever, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the brahmana and Aranyaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest, they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted toward^ the end of the second of these sections 
(prap. xi, 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 

ditions, viz., the Upamshad (see be- edited, with Sdyana’s commentary, 
low), which passes as A;<%^aii., and in the £ibl. Ind. (1855-70), by Htt- 
the last called Khila.] jendra Ldla Mitra. The Hiraijya- 

* At least os regards the fact, for ke^i^dkhiya • Br^maiia quoted by 
the designation Saiphitd . or Brih- Btihler, Catalogue, gf SmAcfit M&S. 
mopa does not occur, in its Anukra- frwn Gujardt, i. 38, is not likely to 
manl. On the contrary, it passes depait mucL from the ordinary 
without any break from the portions Apastamba text ; the . respective 
which belong in the Apastamba ^rauta-SlitraB at least agree almost 
school to the Saqmitd, to those there literally with.eaoh other ; see Biibler, 
belonging to the Briihma^a. ApaaamUya-dhttrwmdtra, Preface, 

*** All three books have been p. 6 (1868). 
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world, gave rise to an Upanisliad of the Atharvan which 
bears the name of Kathakopanishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Kathaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
tjie allusions made in the last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krauncha, Mainaga ; to Vailampayana, Vyasa Para^arya, 
&c. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ Atharvailgirasas,’ Brahmanas, Itihasas, Pura- 
nas, Kalpas, Gathas, and NaraiSafisis being enumerated as 
subjects of study (svddhydya). Further, the last but one 
of these sections is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Arunas, or to Aruna, whom the scholiast on Panini®* 
speaks of as a pupil of Vai^ampayana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter as an authority tallies 
exceliently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Kathas. — The Tait- 
tiriyaj-Arawyaka, at the head of which that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Vedic period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character: the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires ; the tecoiid to preparatives tp the 
study of Scriptud’e ; and the fourth, fifth, <and sixlh to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhita*of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two TJpanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the Taittiriyopanishad, Kar so called, 

and the tenth, the Ydjniki- or NdrdyaTyiyd-Ujpanishad. 
The former, or Taittirfyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the SamhitopanuJmd, or ^iJcshdvalH,^ which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition, and then turns to 

— — ♦ 

Kaiyata on Pap., iv, 2, 104 * Valli means *a creeper}’ it is 

(Mabilbbdaljya, fol. 73N Benares); perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 
be calls him, however, Aru^^i in- nishads as ‘creepers,’ which have 
stead of Aru^a, and derives from attacjied themselves to the Veda- 
him the school of the Arupms (cited ^iikhd. 

in the Bhiishya, ibid .) ; the Aruijis are w abovejp. 61; Muller, A . S. L., 
cited in the Kathaka itself; see p. 113, ff. ; Haug, USo' daa Wam 
1 . St,, hi. 475. dea vediscken Accents, p. 54. 
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tlie question of the unity of the world-spiriti, The second 
and third are the AimTidavalli and BhriguvalH, *which 
together also go by the name of Vdruni- tTpanislmd, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speculation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajniki-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Narayana : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana's statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sayana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth book t exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that tliere 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Wian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
factsuie so ready to hand as we have tiiem in this case, 
and this we owe to Sayana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &c., of the 
Taitt. Upanishad in I. St., ii. 207- 
235* It li^as been edited, with, ^aip* 
kara’s commentary, by Roer in £ibL 
Indica, toI. vii. [; the text alone, as 
a portion of the Taitt. Ar., by mjen- 
dra Ldla Mitra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in vol. 
XV. of the Sibliotkxa Indica]. 

f See a partial translation of it in 
I. St. , ii. 78-100. [It is published 
in the, oomglete edition of the 
Taitt. Arapyaka, with Sdyapa’s com- 
mentary thereon (excepting books 


vii.-ix., see the previous note), in 
Jiibl. Ind. (1864-72), by Kdjendra 
Ldla Mitra ; the text is the Drdvi^a 
text commented upon by Sdyapa, in 
sixty-four anuvdJc^, the various 
readings' of the Andhra text (in 
eighty anuv&kaa) being also added. 
In Burnell’s collection there js also 
a commentary on the Taitt. Ar., by 
Bhatfa Bh^kara Mi 4 ra, which, like 
that on thie Saxphitd, is entitled 
Jndnayajna ; see Burnell’s Cata~ 
logue, pp, 16, 17.] 
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cited in the Sama-Siitras two which must probably be 
con^dered as belonging to the Black Yajus, viz., tlie Blidl- 
lavins and the ^dtydyanins. The Brahmana of the Bltdl- 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Panini, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahdbhashya,®® as one of the ‘ old ’ Brtihmanas : 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevatd ; Sure^varacharya 
also, and even Sayana himself, quote passages from-tlie 
Bliallavi^ruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Res., xvi. 104). That the Bhdllavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that Bhallaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dtydyanins, 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ‘ old ’ ones by 
the scholiast on Panini,'^ and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavyiiha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named Satyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Siitras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Saman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection, (telf 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere ako between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Saman.’^®® Thus, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Saman schools 


This is not so, for in the Bh»i- 
shya to the particular s&tra of Pdn. 
(iv. 3. 105), the BhiUlavins are not 
mentioned. They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in die work, at 
iv. 2. 104 (here Kaiyafa derives them 
from a teacher Bhallu : Bhallund 
proktam adhiyate) ; as a Bhdllaveyo 
Matssyo rdjaputrafy is cited i^ the 
Anupada, vi, 5, their home may 
have been in the country of the 
Matsyas ; see /. St., xiii. 441, 442. 
At the time of the BMehika-Sdtra 
their Bnihmapa text was still accen- 
tuated, in the same way as the data- 
paths ; see Kielhom, /. St., x. 421. 
aa The Mahdbbiiahya is not his au- 


thority in this case either, for it does 
not mention the di^yiCyanins in its 
comment on the sdira in question 
(iv. 3. 105). Bht K^aiya^a cites the 
Brdhmapas proclaimed by Siityti- 
yana, &c., as contemporaneous with 
the Yd^navalkSmi Brdhmandni and 
Saulahhdni Br., which are mentioned 
in the Mahdbb^shya^see, however, 
/. St., Y. 67, 68) ; and the Hahiiblui- 
shy a itself cites the dtttyiijranins along 
with the Bhiil^^vins (on iv. 2. 104) ; 
they belonged, it would seem, to the 
north ; see /. St., xiii. 4^. 

See on this I. St., iii. 473, xiii, 

439. • * 
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of the Kalapas and Kauthumas ; and along with the latter 
the Laukakshas also. to the l^akayanins,* Sayakayahi ns, 

Kalabavins, and i^alankayanins/®^ with whom, as with the 
Satyayanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The Chhagalins, whose name seema to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanishad in Anquetil’s 
Oujpmhhat, are stated in the Charanavyiiha to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 100, 
they are called Chhagaleyins) : the same is there said of 
the ^vetdivataras. The latter gave their name to ati 
Upanishad composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a ^veta^vatara : in which the Samkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Sarnhita, 
&c., of the Yajus ; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Sarnkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma- 
Siitra of Badarayana (from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
ir&, Ji^t all events, a good deal older than {^arnkara, since 
he regarded it '-as Sruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Eocr, in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. vii. ; see also Ind. 
Stud., i. 420, ff. — The Maitrdya'm Upanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


* They are mentioned in the 
tenth book of the Brdhmana of the 
White Yajus [see also Ktfthaka 22. 
7, iii. 472] ; as is also Stlyakji- 

yana. 

101 The StUinkdyanas are ranked as 
Brdhtna^as among the Vdhikas in 
the Calcutta echoliura to Pd^. v. 3, 
1 14 {biidthye na vydiihydtam). Vyd- 
sa’s mother, Satyavatl, is called 
^dlaftkdyanajd, and Pu^iijn himself 
{^dlafiki ; see /« St., xiii. 375, 395, 
428, 429. 

This statement needs correo* 


tion to this extent, that the Charn- 
ijavydha does not know the name 
Chhagalin at all (which is mentioned 
by Panini alone), but speaks only of 
Chhiigeyas or Chhdgaleyas ; see I. 
/St., iii. 258; Muller, 4 . S. L., p. 370. 
On Anquetil’s ‘ Tsohakli ’ Upanishad 
see now /. St. , ix. 42-46. 

* Distinguished by a great num- 
ber of Bonittiutes tolerably long 
quotations from the Purdnas, &c. 
[Boer’s translation was published in 
the BM. Ind., vol xv.] 
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with the abcwe-mentioned Maitra (Brahman a). Its text, 
howeVer, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
script, unfortunately, I have at my command only the four 
first prapd(hakas, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
whereas in Anquetil’s translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — ^yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the notliingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
(levoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
Sakayanya (see ga'na ‘Kunja/) upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world ; Sakayanya communicates to 
him what Maitreya had said tipon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
khilyas by Brajapati himsell*. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in tliis tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itseK externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by “ atlid 'nyatrd 'py uJetarn,” “ etad 
apy uJdam,” “ atre ’me Uolai hJoavanti,” “ atha yatlte 'yam 
Kautsdyanastuiih” The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the ftiUy developed Samkhy^ dOi*- 
trine,t and the Ifinguage is completely marked ofi' from the 


* I obtained them qxiite recently, 
in transcript, through the kindness 
of Baron d’JEckstein, of Paris, to- 
gether with the tenth adhydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, called Anahhii- 
tiprahUa^ of this Upanishad, extend- 
ing, in 150 Uohas^ over these four 
pmpdthakm. 'J'he latter is copied 
from E. L H., 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidyd- 
ranya often mentioned by Cole- 
brooke, [It is really so ; and this 
portion has since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Cowell, in his ediflon of the 
Maitr. Upanishad, in seven pvapd- 
thakaSf with Rdmatirtha’s commen- 
tary and an English translation, ia 
the liibh Ind. (1862-70)* According 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books are to be 
considered as JchilaSy and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to a 'pYii^^akdndayjLU four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the Maitrdyani-Saiphitd 
discussed by Bilhler (see 7 . Sty xiii. 
1 19, fF.), in which the Upanishad is 
quoted as the second ( !) hinda ; see 
L C-, p. 121. The transdl-ipt sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 
tions from the other text ; its ori- 
ginal has unfortunately not been 
discovered yet.] 

t Brahman, Rudra, and Vishriu 
represent refitpective^y the Sattva, 
the Tamas, and the Kajas elements 
of Prajdpati 
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prose of the Brahrnanas, both by extremely long com- 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and 'only 
belonging to the epic period (such as sura, yahsha, uraga, 
hhiitagami, &c.). The mention also of the graha.% planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star {dhruvasya pracha- 
lanam), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brdhmana.^®^ The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetil’s translation ; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far.^®* That among the 
])rinces enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all tlieir greatness, not one 
name occurs belongbig to the narrower legend of the 
Maha-Bliarata or Kamayana, is no doubt simply owing to 
the circumstance that Brihadratha is. regarded as tlie pre- 
decessor of the Bandus. For we have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadraldia, hing of Magadlia, who accord- 
ing to the Malni-Bliarata (ii. 756) gave uy* the sovereignty 
to his son Jarasamdha, afterwards slain by the Bandus, 
and retired to the wood of penance. I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated t o have been given 
to a king of Magadha by a SdJedyanya tlie fact that it 
was precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
t:>dhyamuni, found a welcome. I would even go so far as 
directly to conjecture that we have here a Brahinanical 
legeii^' about Sakyamuni ; wliereas otherwise legends of 
this kind reach us only through the adherents of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Miritreya, it is well laiown, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name mf the future Buddha., yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their SideyaTnuni ; a Biirna Maitriiyaniputra, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupil. Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


According to Cowell (p. 244), 
by graha we have hero to under- 
gitand, onc0 at least (i. 4), not the 
planets but Jjdlagrahas (children’s 
diseases); I)hrui?asya prachalaiiaiti 
probably only refers to a pralaya ; 
then even ‘ the nc;,vcr-ranging pole 
star' is forced to move/’ In a 
second passage, however (vi. 16, p. 
124), the grahas appear along with 
the moon and* the rueshas. Very 
peculiar, too, is the statement as to 
the stellar limits of the ‘sun’s two 


journeys (vl 14; Cowell, pp. 119, 
266) ; see on this I. SL^ ix. 363. 

1U4 nothing of this 

(vii. I, p. 198); but special mention 
is here made of Saturn, mni (p. 
201), and where suh^a occurs (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus. This last adhydya through- 
out clearly betrays its later origin ; 
of special interest is the bitter pole- 
mic against heretics and unbelievers 
(p. 206). 
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present, the Hoctrine of this Upanishad stands in close 
connection with tlie opinions of the Buddhists,^®® although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from tlie dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the 'contempt for 
writing {(frantlm) exhibited in one of the Mokas quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor tlie Svetasvataras, nor the 
]\Iaitr:'iyaniyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Yajus ; 
still, w'e must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active sliare in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyl at least are not unfrequeutly 
quoted in the Brahnianas. 

In the case of the Suiras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Brahmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which I am only 
very superiicially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them ■will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In thp lij'sfc 
place, as to the Sranta-SMras, my only knowledge «5f the 
Katlia-SMra;\ ^he Manu- Sutra, the Maitra-SMra, and 
the LaiLgdhshi-Suira is derived from the commentaries on 
the Katfya-Sdtra of the White Yajiis ; the second, how- 
ever,**®® stands in the catalogue of the Fort- William col- 


Elina’s Harsluicliaritra informs 
us of a Maitriiyaniya Divdkara who 
embraced the Buddhist creed; and 
Bh&u D&ji (Journal Sortibay Branch 
It, A, X. 40) adds that eveji now 
Maitr, Erabmans live nearBhadgaon 
at the foot of the Viiidbya/ with 
whom other Brahmans do not eat 
in common ; ‘ the reason may have 
been the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them.* • 

^ Which, by the way, recurs to- 
gether with some others in precisely 
the same form in the Aiufitavin- 
<lu- (or Brahrnavindu-) Upanishad. 
[Though it paay be very doubtful 


whether the w^ord grantka ought 
really d priori and for the earlier 
period to be understood of written 
texts (cf. L xiii. 476), yet in 
this verse, at any rate, a dillerent 
interpretation is hardly possible ; 
see below.] • 

+ Laugilkshi and the ' Ldmahdya^ 
nindm Brdhmanavi ’ are said to be 
quoted therein, m 

On this, as well as on the con- 
tents and the division of the work, 
see my remarjes in 1 ^ v. 1 3- 1 6, 
in accordance with communications 
received from Professor Cowell ; cf. 
also Haug, ix. 175* A Mduava 
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lection, and of the last, whose author is tited in, the 
Katha-Siitra, as well as in the Katiya-Siitra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra of Satyashadha Hiranyake^i, when enu- 
merating the Taittiriya-Siitras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at ‘the head of his list the Siitra of BaudJidyobna, as the 
oldest, then that of Bhdradvdja, next that of Apadamba, 
next that of Hiranyakeii himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, Vddhdna 
and VidJchdnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bbaradvaja is the only one 
to bo found in Vedic works; it appears in the Brahmana 
of the "VV’hite Yajus, especially in tlie supplements to the 
Vriliad-Aranyaka (wliere several persons of this name arc 
mentioned), in the Katiya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
Prafcisakhya- Siitra of the Black Yajus, and in Panini. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time bo regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvajiyas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of Ids Siitra, and am acquainted 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
iiieiit by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblatibn -to the Manes, in two prasnaa, and therefore shares 
with tlie rest oT the Siitras this designation* of tlie sections, 
\yhich is ;^eculiar to the Black Yajus.^®^ The Siitra of 
Apastamba * is found in tlie Library of the India House, 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


Sraut<a-Siitra is also citod in Biihler’s 
Catalogue of from Oajardt, i: 
l88 (1871) ; it is in 322 foil. The 
inaniiscript edited in facsimile by 
Goldstiickcr under the title, ‘ Md- 
nava Kalpa^odirn^ heing a portion of 
this ancient work on Vaidik rites^ to- 
gether with the Commentary of Ku- 
mdrilasvdmin ' ( l86i ), gives but little 
of the text, the commentary quoting 
only the first words of the passages 
commented uptiiii ; whether the con- 
cluding words, ^ Kumdrelahhdshyam 
samdptam^* really indicate that 


Kumdrilasvtlmin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful. 

The Bhiiradvajiya- Sutra has 
now been discovered by Biihler ; see 
his CataL of MSS. from Ouf, i. 186 
(212 foil.) ; the Vaikluinasa-Stitra is 
also quoted, ib. i. 190 (292 foil.) ; see 
dlso Haug in /. St.^ ix. 1 75. 

* Accordihg to the quotations, the 
Vdjasaneyaka, Bahvficba-Brdhmana, 
and Siitydyanakaarefrequenj^y men- 
tioned therein. 
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Dliurtasvaniin and Talavrintanivasin are mentioned,^®® also 
one on the Sutra of Baiidhayaua by Kapardisvainin.i*^'^ 
The work of Satyashadha contains, according to Maha- 
deva’s st^atement,^^® twenty-seven pra§na$, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Katiya- 
Sutra ; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth pra^nas re’fer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smarta-Siitras. In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained; as also in a.pra^na 
of the Laudhayana-Sfitra.* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Grihi/a-SiUras of the Black Yajus. The Kdihaka Grihya- 
Sdtra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
the Sdtras of Baudhdyana (extant in the Fort-William 


On the Apiistamba-yrauta-Sti- 
tra and the commentaries belonging 
to it, by Dhtirtasv., Kapardisvdmin, 
Iliidradatia, Gurudevasvdmin, Ka- 
ravindasvdmin, Talav., Ahobalasuri 
(Adabllaiu Eulilor, L c,, p, 150, who 
also mentions a Nirisiuha, p. 152), 
and others, see Burnell in his Cata^ 
loffuCf pp, 18-24, Indian 

Antiquary, i. 5, 6. According k> 
this the work consists of thirty 
prainas ; the first twenty-throe treat 
of the sacrificial rites in essentially 
the same order (from dariapUrna- 
md$au to sattrdyanarn) as in Hiran- 
yake^i, whose Sfitra generally is 
almost identical with that of Apa- 
stamba ; see Biihler’s preface to the 
Ap. Dharma-Stitra, p. 6 ; the 24th 
prahia contains the general rules, 
pait^hdshdSy edited by M. Miiller in 
Z. 1 >, M. G,, ix, (1855), a pravara-* 
hhan^sda and a hautraka ; pr^na>s 25— 
27 contain the G^rihya-Stitra ; prai- 
nos 28, 29, the Dharma-Stitra, edited 
by Biihler (1868); and finally, prasna 
30, the {^ulva-Sdtra (iulva, ‘mea- 
suring cord ^). ^ 

On the Baudhdyana-Sfitra com- 
pare likewise Burnells Catalogue, pp. 
24-3a Bhavasvdmin, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bbatta Bhdskara, and is conse- 
quently placed by Burnell (p. 26) in 


the eighth century. According to 
Kielhorn, Catalogue of S. MSS, in 
the South Division of the Bombay 
Pres,, p, 8, there exists a commen- 
tary on it by Sdyanaalso, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Yajus school to 
which he belonged ; see Burnell, 
Vama-Brdlimana, pp. ix.-xix. In 
Biihler 's Catalogue of Ali^S. fmm 
Ouj,, i. 182, 184, Anantacieva, Na- 
vahasta, and are also quoted as 
scholiast®. The exact*compas8 of the 
entire ^^rork is not yet ascertained ; 
the Baudhdyana - Dharma - Stitra, 
which, according to Buhler, Digest 
of Hindu Law, i. p. xxi. (1867), 
forms part of the Srauta-Sfitra, as 
in the case of Aijastamba and Hirar^- 
yakesi, was commented by Govinda- 
svdmin ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Mdtpidattaand Vdnche^vara(?) 
are also mentioned as commentators ; 
see Kielhorn, I, c., p. 10* 

, * Such lisi^ are Ulso found in 
Advaldyana’s work, at the end, 
though only in brief : for the Kdtiya- 
Sfitra, a Pari 4 islita comes in. [Prai- 
nas 26, 27, of HiranyakeiSi treat of 
dhanmas, so that here also, as in 
the case of^Apast^^and Baudb., the 
Dharma-S^tra forms part of the 
l§rauta-Stitra.] 
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collection), of Bhdradvdja, and of Satydshddfia, or Hiran- 
yakeSi, unless in this latter case only tlie corresponding 
praSnas of the Kalpa-Siitra are intended.^^^ I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Siitra of 
the Maitrdyomiya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskdras, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Siitra of the Mdnava 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that nanie,^^^ 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atrh Apastamba, Chhaga- 
leya, Baudhayana, Laugakshi, and Saty.iyana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras.^^^ 
Lastly, the Prdtisdkhya-Sutra has still to be mentioned 
as a Siitra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two praSnas. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bhdradvdja, whom we 
know already ; also Vjilim'ki, a name which in^ this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnive^ya, 
Agnive^ydyaua, Paushkarasddi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,f are mentioned in 
B^uddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
tempo^‘ar;es of Buddha, and l^aushkarasddi is also cited 
in the -vdrttikds to Panin i by Kdtydyana, their author. 
Again, the 'allusion occurring here for the first tinje to the 
Mundhsakas and Taittin'yakas deserves to be remarked; 


This is really so. On Apa- 
Btamba- and BhiiraJviija-Grihya, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pj>. 30-33. The 
sections of two ‘prayogan,’ of both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speijer in his 
book J)e Cere^,onia apud Indos quee 
tocatur jdtakarma (Leyden, 1872). 

It is actually extant ; see Buh- 
ler, Catalogue, i. l8g {80 foil.), and 
Kielhorn, 1 . c., p. lO (fragment). 

Johiintgenin his valuable tract 
Ueber das Oesetdtuch des Manu 
(1863), p. 109, fl?, has, fi'om the geo- 
graphical data in Manu, ii. 17, ff., 
fixed the territory between the Dj-i- 


shadvati and Sarasvati as the proper 
home of the Mitnavas. Tliis appears 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the extent of 
the Madliyade.'^a which are found in 
the rratijnii-Pari.si8hta of the White 
Yajus point us for the latter more 
to the east ; see my essay Ueber das 
PraUjnd-SMra (1872), pp. loi, 105. 

See Johiintgen, 1 . c., p. 108, 
109. 

* Their number is twenty; see 
Roth, Zur Litt. und Qesch, , pp. 65, 
66 . 

t See 7 . St., i. 441 not. [xiii. 387, • 

fir., 418]. 
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also tlio contradistinction, found at the close of the work, 
of Cliliandas and Blidskd, i.e., of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guaged^® The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
ilie Aranyaka of the Black Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet he ascertained, and is scarcely probabled^® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two Anuhmmmiis 
already inentioned, the one belonging to tlie Atreya school, 
the other to the Charayaniya school of the Kathaka. The 
former deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, wliich it gives in their order. Tt consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four Mohati, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
botli ])arts, which names each section, together Avith its 
opening words and extent. The Anukramani of tlie Kd- 
thaka enters but little into the contents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Ilisbis of tlie viirious sections 
as Avell as of the separate verses ; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfrequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramani of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
bei- of entirely new names. According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who impai’tt^d ft* to 
Laugakshi. 

We now turn to the White Yajim. 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that tlie sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 


In the passage in question 
(xxiv. 5)1 * chhandobhdshd ’ means 
rather ‘the Veda language;’ see 
Whitney, p. 417. 

116 Wo have now an excellent edi- 
tion of the work by Whitney, Jour- 
nal Im. Or. Soc., ix. (1871), text, 
translation, and notes,«togetherwith 
a commentary called Tribhdshyor 
ralna, by an anonymous author (or 
is his name Kiirttikeya?), a compila- 
tion from three older commentaries 
by Atreya, Mdhisheya, and Vara- 
ruchi. — No reference to the Taitt. 


Ar. or Taitt. Brdhm. is made in the 
text it.self ; on the contrary, it con- 
fines itself exclusively to the Taitt. 

S. The commentary, however, in 
some few instances goes beyond the 

T. S. ; see Whitney’s special discus- 
sion of the poi«ts here involved, pp. 
422-426; cf. also/. St., iv. 76-79. 

See /. St., iii. 373-401, xii. 
350-357, ai|d the ^milar statements 
from Bhatta Bhiiskara Mi 4 ra in Bur- 
nell’s CaAoJogue, p. 14. The Atreyl 
text here appears in a special rela- 
tion to a td/ramata pdtha. 
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ritual "basis and dogmatical explanation, and that we have 
here a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus. This is the 
way in which the expression .4ukldni yajiUhshi is explained 
by the commentator Dviveda Ganga, in the only passage 
where up till now it has been found in this sense, namely, 
in the last aiip])lement added to the "Vrihad-Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus. I say in the only passage, for though it 
appears once under theform iuhrayajUmhi, in the Aranyaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10 ), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth books of that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramanf of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name ^uhriyakdrida, because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies ; and this name ^uhriya, ‘ expiating ’ [probably 
rather ‘illuminating’?] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Samhitd of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdma7is employed at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Vajasaiieya, which is given to Yajnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka, just mentioned. Mahfdhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Samhita of 
the' White Yajus, explains Vajasaneya as a patronymic, 
“ the son of Vajasani,” Whether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the w(/!rd vdjamni is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies * the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name vdjm, “ having food,” by which the theologians 
of the "Wliite Yajus are occasionally distinguished.^^® Now, 
from Vajasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
the Samhita and Brahmana of the White Yajus are found 


* In MaM-Bhdrata, xii. 1507, the 
word is an epithelf of l^ishna. 
[Here also it is explained as above ; 
for the Ilik, however, according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
have to assign to it the meaning of 
‘ procimng courage or strength, 
victorious, gaming booty or prize.' 
The explanation of the word vdja 


by ‘ food ’ (anna) is probably purely 
a scholastic one.] 

According to another explana* 
tion, this is because the Sun as 
Horse revealed to Ydijnavalkya the 
aydtaydmasa/rpjndni yc^'tinahi ; see 
Vish^u-Purti^a, iii. 5. 28; ‘swift, 
courageous, horse,’ are the funds* 
meutal meanings of the word. 
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cited, namely, Vdjasancydka, first used in the Taittiriya- 
Siitra of Apastamba and the ICdti'ya-Siitra of the White 
Yajus itself, and VdjasancyiTias* i.e., those Avho study the 
two works ill question, fil-st used in the Anupada-Siitra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what docs not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhihi and Brahman a have 
lieen handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in tlicir contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formuliis, 
as in the Brahmana, and partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
j»eculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Kdnvas, the other that of the Mdilliyamdinas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Siitras or similar 
writings. The only exception is the Brati^akhya-Siitra of 
tlie Wliite Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kanva and of^thc Madhyamdiiias. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers, . a 
Kanviputra (vi. 5 i) and a Madhyamdinayana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kanva recension, 
not in the othef; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of flie respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter 
view, and to consider the Kanva school as J;he older one. 
For not only is Kanva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Rigveda — and with the Rigveda tliis 
receiision agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by I — but the remaining literature of the Wliite Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
Madhyamdinas. However this may be,^^*’ we cannot, at 
— 1 

* Occurs in the go. 7 ^ *^aunaka' vaka, a yellow {jpiiigala) Kdriva, and 
[The Vdjasaneyaka is also quoted by a Kd^vyttyanW, and aiso their pupils, 
Ldtyiyana.] ^ are mentioned ; see /. St., xiii. 417, 

n» The Mddhyaipdinas are not The school of the Kaif,vd» 

mentioned in Pataipjali’s MahiC. Sauiravasds is mentioned in 'the 
bh^hya, but the Eii^vas, the Kd^haka, see on this J. St,, iii. 475, 
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jiTiy rate, assume anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions ; they resemble eacli other too closely ibr 
tliis, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geogra 2 )hical one, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
A?5 to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensions, it 
may be, as lias ah-eady been stated in our general survey 
(p. jo), that we have here historical gi'ound to go upon — 
a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthenes, mentions a people called 
MaBiavBivoi, “ through whose country flows the river An- 
dhomatiV’ and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Madhyamdinas,^^® after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therefore this school 
was cither then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that mddhyam- 
dina, ‘ southern,’ might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school ; and, as a matter of fact, 
we find mention of rnddhyavidina-KaiLtljumds, ‘ southern 
Kauthumas.’ f In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the conjecture is at least not to be rejected 
(ilfhand. From this, of course, the question of the time 
of origii’ of the White Yajus'must be strictly separated; 
it can only be' solved from the evidence fiontaiiied in the 


and in the ApaHtamba-Dbarma-Siitra 
also, reference is sometimes made to 
a teacher Kanva or Kdnva, Kanva 
and Kdr^iva appear ^further in the 
pravara section of Ai^vaUtyana, and 
in Piinini himself (iv, 2, iii), &c. 

The country of the 
is situate precisely in the middle of 
that ‘ Madhyadei^a ’ the limits of 
which are given in the Pratijnii-Pa- 
risishta ; see my paper Ueher das 
Pratijnd-SLitra^ pp. 101-105. 

* Whether, in that (Jase, we may 
assume that a)l thei works now com- 
prised in the Mddhyamdina school 
Lad already a place in this redaction 
is a distinct qi^stion*i'*[An interest- 
ing remark of Muller’s, Hist. A* S. 

P- 45 3 > P<^>iiits out that the Go- 
patha-Brihrnana, in citing the first 
words of the different Vedas (i. 29), 


quotes in the case of the Yajurveda 
the beginning of the Vajas. S., and 
not that of the Taitt. S. (or Kdlth.).] 
f [ViniCyaka designates his Kau- 
shitaki-Brdhmana-Bhjishya as Md^ 
dhyamdina - KautMmdnugam ; but 
does he not here mean the two 
schools BO called (Mddhy. and 
Kauth.) ? They appear, in like man- 
ner, side by side in an inscription 
published by Hall, Journal Am. Or* 
Soc.^ vi. 539.] In the KdsikiC (to 
Pdn. vii. I. 94) a grammarian, Mrf- 
dhyaipdini, is mentioned as a pupil 
of Vyiighrapid {Vydghrapaddm vari- 
shihah) \ see Bbhtlingk, Paniniy In- 
trod., p. L On this it is to be re- 
marked that in the Brd^hmaiia two 
Vaiydghrapadyas and one Vaiyagh- 
rapadiputra are mentioned. 
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worj#: itself. • Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present fom are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or })OS- 
teriority of the several portions. 

In the first place, as regards the Sarnhita of the Wliite 
Yajus, the Vdjnmneyi-Samhitd, it is extant in both recen- 
sions in 40 adhydyas. In the Madhyaindina recension 
these are divided into 303 anuvdlcas and 1975 kandihds. 
The first 25 adhydyas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial ; first (i,, ii.) for the new and full- 
moon sacrifice ; then (iii.) for the morning and evening tire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (iv.-viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix., x.) 
for two modifications of it; next (xi.-xviii.) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix.-xxi.) for the 
saiLtrdmani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the evil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii.-xxv.) for the horse sacrifice. The last 
seven of those adhydyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that tlie last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of conp'd(irably later, origin. In the 
Anukramanf of the White iTajus, which bears the runie of 
Kfityayana, as 'well as in a Pari^ishta ^22 to it, and subse- 
quently also in Mahidhara’s commentary on tiio Sarnhita, 
•xxvi.-xxxv. are expressly called a “Klbila, or supplement, 
and xxxvi.— xl., Sukriya, a name above explained. This 
stateinent the commentary on the Code of Yajnavalkya 
(called Mitakshara) modifies to this effect, that the Sukriyu 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. i forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka.* The first four of these later added adhyd- 
yas (xxvi.-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adf^ydyas, and 


A comprehensive but con- 
densed exposition of ^t has been 
commenced in my papers, Zur 
Kenntnm dcs vedischen Opferrituals^ 
in I. St.jX. 321-396, xiii, 217-292. 

See my paper, Ueher das Pra- 
tijnd-Siitra (1872), pp. 102-105* 


* That a gprtion of tliese^ last 
books is to be considered as an Aran- 
yaka seems to be beyond doubt ; 
for xxxvii.-xxxix., in particular, 
this is certain, as i?iey are explained 
in the Aranyaka part of the Brdh- 
maigia. 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The, ten 
^following adhydyas (xxx.-xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
* entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the Turus}M-m.ecl1ia 
(human sacrifice), the sarva-mcdlia (universal sacrifice), 
hiQ pUri-medha (oblation to the Maues), and thapravargya 
(purificatory sacrifico).^"^ The last adliydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,* and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (is) of the universe.i — Inde- 
jiendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin of these fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmaiia, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittiiiya- 
Sarahita only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together wdth a few of the man- 
tras belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the mantras belonging to the sauird- 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittin'ya-Brahmana; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as well as those for oblations to the 
MancK',‘ouly in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas arc cited in full, andbxplained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas for the saw- 
trdmani, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


See my essayi U ther MemcTim- 
opfer bei den Irtdern dcr vedischen 
Zeit, in /. i. 54, ff. 

This translation of the word 
prava/tyya is not a literal one (for 
this see the fit. Petersburg Diet, 
under root vary with prep, pra), 
but is bdtrowed from the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
HaugonAit Brdhm., i. 18, p. 42, 
preparatory rite intended f 01 provid- 
ing the sacrifice with a ^^heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit- 
ted to enter the residence of thegods/' 


* Other parts, too, of the Vi- 
jas. S. have in later times been 
looked upon as Upanishads ; for ex- 
ample, the sixteenth book {Sata^ 
rudriya)y the thirty-first {Purusha-^ 
Mta), thirty-second {Tadeva), and 
the beginning of tlie thirty-fourth 
book {Simsarjfikalpa). 

+ According, to Mahidhara^s com- 
mentary, its nolemic is directed par- 
tially against the Bkuddhas, that 
is, i^robably, against the doctrines 
which afterwards were called Sdrp- 
kbya. 
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sacrifice, and •oblation to tlie Manes (xix.-xxxv.) are cited 
in tne twelfth and thirteenth books, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anuvdhas, without any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the tliree last adhydyas 
but one (xxxvii. - xxxix.) which are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the mantras, but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood; wo have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brdhmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Samhita text extant when 
the Bralimana was composed. They are, rougldy speak- 
ing, of two kinds. First, there are stroydies borrowed 
from the llik, and to be recited by the Hotar, which 
tlicrefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brah- 
mana may have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar; c.y., 
in the twentieth, thhty-third, and thirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially. Secondly, there* are passages of a BrifUmsfna 
type, which ar(? not, however, intended, a^ in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantras preceding 
tliem, but stand independently by themselves ; e.g., in par- 
ticular, several passages in tlze nineteenth adhydya, and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
bo dedicated at the liorse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourtli 
adhydya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brdhmana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Samhitd), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by flie initial 
words of the anuvdhas. But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas, though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less |he character of a 
Brdhmana. — With regard, lastly, to the data contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their posteriority, these 
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are to te sought more especially in the • thirtieth ^ and 
thirty-ninth adhydyas, as compared with the sixteenth. 
It is, of com’se, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
liere be adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Samhita, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the time 
of ‘their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken fi'om the latest portions of the Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at tliat period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, wliereas in the sixteenth book Rudra, as tlie god of the 
blazing lire, is endowed with a large number of the epithets 
su])scquent]y applied to Siva, two very significant epithets 
arc here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
nintli book, viz., isdna and onahddeva, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirti(4h is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Sarnhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of fhe'flime to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiriya form, the honour "Was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as the 
principal book of the 'Siva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra ; and (see I. ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and- highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not ‘^established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition *must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppre^feors, I am inclined 
to suppose that t]^is Rudra book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vratyas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
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thcir.opeu re^^aiice had been more or less crushed.’^^s 
such a time, the -worship of a god who passes as the pro- 
totype of teiTor and fury is quite intelligible— The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the dijSerent classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the purusha-medha, gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brali- 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest. So, for example, the 
mdyadha, who is dedicated in v. 5 “ atihrushldya.” The 
question arises. What is to be understood by miUjadha I 
If we take alikruHhta in the sense of “great noise,” the 
most obvious inter] )retation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with Mahidhara, in its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel,* son of a Vaisya by a Kshatriya. This agi'ecs 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of the suta to the dance, and of the 4 ailmha to song, 
though not so w^ell, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the M'lha (eunuch), the 
ayogd (gambler ?), and the pim^cJialu (liarhjt). The 
indijadha again appears in their company in v. 22, f and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the c})ic,; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, 
dancers, and shigers (sailusjios) have not* at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation. Jlut adother interpretation 
of the word mdyadha is possible.^ * In the -fifteenth, the 


126 By ■tjjg Buddhist author Ya- 
Bomitra, scholiast of the Abhidhar- 
mako 4 a, the f^atarudriya is stated 
to be a work by -Vydsa against 
Buddhism, whence, however, we 
have probably to conclude only 
that it passed for, and^was used as, 
a principal .support for f^iva worship, 
especially in its detached form as a 
separate Upanishad ; see Burnouf’s 
Jntroductiun d, VUiatoire du £uddh- 
iame, p. 568 ; J. St., ii. 2 Jf. 

* How he comes by this name is, 
it is true, not clear. 

t Here, hmvever, the kitava is 
put instead of the ayo(f&, and be- 


sides, an express condition is laid 
down that the Jour must belong 
neither to the Sudra.nor to the 
Brdhmana caste. [By ayogH may 
also be meant an unchaste woman ; 
see /. St 7 \, i, 76] 

t Siiyana, commenting on the 
corresponding passage fff the Taitt. 
Brilhmana (iii. 4. i), explains the 
word alikruahtdya by atmindita- 
devdya, “dediAted to the very 
Blameworthy as his deity ” [in Rd- 
jendra Ldla Mitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
this ‘very BlamewoTj^hy, ’ it is true, 
might also refer to lAie bad moral 
reputation of the minstrels. 
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so-called Vratya book* of the Atliarva-Samhita, the Yratya 
{i.e,, the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmaifism) 
is brought into very special relation to the puidclmli and 
the mdgadlia ; faith is called his harlot, the mitra (friend ?) 
his mdgadha ; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, the rnantra (formula), hasa (scorn ?), 
the thunder his rtidgadhas. Owing to the obscurity of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sama-Siitras of Latyayana and 
I')raliyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Kutiya-Sutra between the Vratyas and the magadhadeUya 
hrahmahandhu}^^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
arc elsewhere (see Eoth, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhitd, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Vratya book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, wliich we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
V. 22, that '' iliQ'mdgadha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch” must neither be {^lidras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the rndga- 
dha at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, i)ut 
which;, is, _quite approxniate if 1}he w^ord signifies “ a native 
of the country Magadha.” If we adojot tins latter inter- 
pretation, it followsthat heretical {Lc., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadlia at the time of the com- 
])ositioa of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the nahshatrMaHa, “star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


* Tniiislatod by Aufrecht, L St^ 
i. 130, ff. [The St. Petersburg Diet., 
s, i?.,*con8id4{rs Hhe praise of the 
Vnitya in Ath, xv. as an idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
{parivrdjaha^ &c.) the fact of his 
being specially connected with the 
puiikhaU and the mdgadha remains, 
nevertheless, very strange, and even 
with this intejih-otatidti leads us to 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism.] 
120 I^ the very same way, the 


Mdgadha — explained by Siiyana as 
Magadhadcioi'pamio hrahmachdri — 
is contemptuously introduced by 
the Sdtilikdra (probably Baudhd- 
yana?) to T. S., vii. 5. 9. 4, in asso*^ 
elation with apunkhaU; see /. 
xii. 330. — That there were good 
Brahmans also in Magadha appears 
from the name Magadhavdsi^ which' 
is given to Prdtibodhiputra, the 
second son of Hrasva Mdnddkeya, in 
6dnkh. Ar., vii, 14. 
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ganaha, “ calculator,” in v. 20, permits ns, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, i.e., astrological, science was 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahi- 
dhara at least, the “questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sayana, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Brahmans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Veclic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its year^ are enume 
rated ; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical obscrvaiion.^^^ — A barren Wife is dedicated in 
V. 15 to the Atharvans, by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated. If this be the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book. — The names of 
the three dice in v. i8 (Icrita, tretd, and dvdiyara) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taittiiiya-Brahmana, as the names of the epic 
yiM/afi, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittiriya-Brahmana.'* — The hostile reference 
to the Charakacharya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p. 87).^^*^ • , • * 

In the earlicr*books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the periefd from which they 
date. The first of these exists onlyin the Kanva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the Madhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, X. 18) runs as follows : “ This is your Idng, 0 ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used; whereas in the Kanva 


^ Since su^Trimtsara is here men- 
tioned twice, at the beginning gind 
at the end, possibly we have here to 
do with a sexennial cycle even (cf. 
T. Br,, iii. lo. 4. 1) ; seejny paper, 
Die vedMien ^ aclnrichtai von den 
Nakshatra^* it 298 (1862). The 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial 
ynga occurs in the Rik itself, iii, 
55. 18 {i. 25. 8). 


* Where, moreover,* the fourth 
name, kali, is found, instead of the 
dskanda given here [see /. Str., i. 

^dyana on\. Br., iii. 4. 16, p. 
361, explains (!) theword by ‘teacher 
of the art of dancing on the point 
of a bamboo f* but too vamanartin 
is introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
Br., iii. 4. 17), 


n 
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recension we read (xi. 3. 3, 6. 3) : ‘‘ This is yf)ur king* 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 ye Punchalas ” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18). The ma- 
hishi, or principal wife of . the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
W&na on her 'iqyastha; with her fellow- wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament ; “ 0 Amba, O Ambika, 0 Ambalika, no one 
takes me (by force to the liorse) ; (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subliadri'i who dwells in Kampila.”t Kainjula is a town 
in the country of the l^afichalas. Subhadra, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district, J 
and the benefits of the oAmmedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to tiiera, unless the mahishi consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahishi as the consort of a 
king of the Jvurus, — and the names Ambika and Amba- 
lika actually appear in this connection in the Maha- 
llhiirata, to wit, as the jiames of the mothers of Dhrita- 
rashtra and I’andu, — we might then with ])robability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards t^^ie i^anchalas, a feeling which 
whs pf)ssibly at that time only smouldering, but w|uch 
in the epic legend of the Maha-Jlhfirata 'vfe find -had burst 
out into tlic flame^ of open warfare. However this ’may 
be, the allusion to Kampfla at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


* Sayana, on the corresponding 
passage of the Brdhmana (v. 3. 3, 
1 1), remarks that Bandhdyaua roads 
esha VO Bharaid rdjeti [thus T. S., 
i 8. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7. *4. 2]. 
ApastambaJ* on the contrary, lets us 
choose between Bharatd, Kuravo^ 
Pafickdlu^ Kurupdnchdlil, or jand 
rdjd^ according to tho people to 
whom the king belongs. ♦ [The 
Kdth., XV. 7, has esha te janate 
rdjk] m k 

t The Erdumana of the White 
Yajus quotes only the beginning.of 
this verse ; consequently the words 


siih/uidrikdm kdinpilavdsinirn are 
wanting in it. 

X As a matter of fact, we find in 
the 'Mahd-Bhdrata a Subhadrii as 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the Pahchdlas ; oir account of a 
Subhadra (possibly on account of 
her abduction, related in the Mahd- 
Bbdrata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words quoted several times by the 
scholiast on Pitoini. Has he the 
authority of the Mahjtbhdshya ft>r 
this ? [the Mahiibhdshya has nothing 
about it]. 
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ing, passaged* of tlio Taitt. Bralimana), originated in the 
region of the Panchdlas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of tlie Kariva rccension.^^'* Wo 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuiuL in the Madhyamdina, and of phalguna in tlie 
Kanva recension, in a formula relating to the ’sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
jiidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) the(i(, () 
chariot,). I, the inviolate Aijuna (Phalguna),'’ 'i.e., Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see I. Si., 
i, 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they a])peaT as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the IMndus (or J'an- 
(finilas ?) ; and tins connection (consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
that hero of the Pandus (or Pahclialas ?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

Lastly, as regards the critical relation of the ricltan in- 
corporated into tlie Yajus, 1 have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kanvas and of the Madhyani- 
dinas ahyays agree with each other in this i)articnlar, and 
that their dilferences refer, rather, to the Yajus -portions. 
One half of the Vajasaiieyi-Samhita consists' of ri(‘hcLs;ov 
verses; the other of yajunski, i.e., fornnjlas in ^rose, fi 
measured prose, too, which rises no\v and then to a ti»ue 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of 'these richas 

In T. S., vii. 4. 19. i, Kitth. See V. S., x. 21 ; tbe parallel 

As., IV. 8, there are two vocatives passages in 1 ’. S., i. 8, 15, T. lir., 
instead of the two accusative.s ; be- i. 7. 9. i; Kdtk., xv. 8, have no- 
sides, we have subhage for nubkad- thing of this. 

rdTii. The vocative kdmpilavdsini * The Brdhinana, moreover, ex- 
ia explained by Siiya^a, ‘ () thou pressly designates arjutia as the 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- ‘ secret name ’ (//w/tyffl/B ndwid) of In- 
meni’ {himpilaiabdenasltlghyovastra~ dra [ii. i. 2. ii, v. 4^3. 7]. Ilow is 
vmsM uchyate; see 7 . St„ xii. 312). this to be understood? The com- 
This explanation is hardly justifi- mentary remarks on it : arjnna 
able, and Muhidhara’s reference of iti hindrasya rahasyam ndma ] at<i 
tbe word to the city of Kiimpilu ei'a khalu tatpuin Pdndwvmmdk- 
must^ be retained, at least for the yann 'pravrittik. [What is the 
wording of the text which we have reading of the K.'inva recension in 
in the " 7 . S. In the Pratijnd- these passages ? <Has it, as in the 
ParWishta, Kdmpilya is given as the Saiphitjl, so here also, not arjuna, 
eastern limit of Madhyadesa ; see hut phalguna?] 
my PratijndsiUra, pp. 101-105. 
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recur in the Rik-Samhita, and frequently consider- 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (sec above, pp. 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the^iik are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Sam an. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt tliem to the sense of the ritual. And 
filially, we meet* with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the. verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Samhita tliat are to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vajasaueyi-Samhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the commentary 
of Mahfdhara,^^^ written tow'ards the end of the sixteentli 
century; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong- 
ing* to each verse, together with a full glossary.* Of the 
work of tTata, a predecessor of Mahidhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
which related to the Kanva recension, appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were sup] Wanted by Mahfdliara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; a^n occurrence which has hap- 
pened m '<a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regrette.d. 

^ I now turn to the Brdhniana.ot tlie. White Yajus, the 
Bata'patha-Brdhma'tm, Vhich, from its compass and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most signiheant and im- 
portant position of all the Brahmanas. First, as to ’its 


For wliicli, unfortunately, no 
sufficient manuscript, materials were 
at my disposal ; see Miiller, Preface 
to vol. VL of his large edition of the 
Rik, p. xlvL^qq., and my reply in 
jjitcraruches Ccntralblatt, 1875, pp. 
519, 520. 

* [This promise hfts not been ful- 
filled, owing to the pressure- of other 
Ijibours,] The fortieth adhijdya, the 
Isopanishad, is id the Silnva recen- 
sion commented by Saipkara ; it has 
b^en translated and edited several 
times together with this commen- 


tary (lately again by Roer in the 
Bibliotheca Indica^ vol. viii.) [and 
vol, XV. — A lithographed edition of 
the text of the Vdjas. Saiphitd, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
commentary, has been published by 
Qiriprasddavarman, lldja of Besma, 
1870-74, in Besina], 

Upoii'what this special state- 
ment is based I cannot at present 
show; but that Miidhava commented 
tl)e V, S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in Mahidhara to 
xiii. 45* * 
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extent,— is sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of lOO paihas (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth vdrttilu to Pan. iv. 2. 60, and in the gam 
to Pan. V. 3. 100, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya-daivata, 
where the name also appears (see Benfey’s Samaveda, p. 
277). With the single exce2)tion of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Maha-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in tlie 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in tho commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Madhyaradina school the Siitapatha-Brahmana con- 
sists of fourteen Idndas, each of which bears a special 
title jii the comineidaries and in the colophons : thes(^ 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents ; ii. and vii. 
are, however, to me in explicable, t The fourteen kandaa 
are together subdivided into 100 adltydyas (or 68 pra- 
pdthakas), 438 hraJuiianas, and 7624 JeandikdsP'^ In the 
Kanva recension the work consists of seventeen hdndas, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with tire second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, but the 
division mio prapdthakas i# altogether unknown: the adhy- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered ^ number 85, the brdlimanas 360, the lmn~ 
dikds 496^. The total for the wholte work amohnts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adJiydyas, 446 hrdlmianas, 5866 kay dikds. If from this 
the recension of the Kanva school seems considerably 


• The gana is an dkritiga^a, and 
the siltra to which it belongs is, ac- 
cording to the Calcutta edition, not 
explained in the Mahdbhdshya ; 
possibly therefore it does not belong 
to the original text of Pdnini. [The 
mirttika in question is, in point pf 
fact, explained in the Maljdbhdshya 
(fol. 67”), and thus thff existence of 
the nafiie satapatita, as well as shath- 
tipaihd (see p. ug), is guaranteed, 
at least for the time when this work 
was composed ; see /. St., xiii. 443.] 
f The name of the second book is 


EhapddiJcd, that of the seventh Ila 8 ~ 
tighata. 

For statements disagreeing 
with this, which, are found in the 
MSS., see note on pi 5 . 119, 120. 

J Of the fourth book there exists 
only the first half ; and the third, 
thirteenth, aJJd sixteenth books are 
wanting altogether. [It is much to 
be regretted that nothing has yet 
been done for th% Kdnva recension, 
and that a complete copy has not 
yet been recovered.] 
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shorter than that of the Madliyamdinas, it*fe so only in 
appearance; the disparity is probably rather to be ex- 
plained by the greater length of the handikds in the for- 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not unfrequently occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Frahmana of the 
Kartva school to that of the Madhyaindinas ; and what I 
liave to say in the sequel will therefore ndate solely to the 
latter, unhiSs I ex])ressly mention the former. 

As 1 have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Samhita, the first nine hdndan of the Bralimana refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Samhita ; tlii^y quote the 
.separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual. The tenth klmida, which bears the name 
of Agni-raliasya (“ the mystery of fire ”), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c., of the 
A'^arious ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, witliout referring to any particular portions of 
the Samhita. This is the case likoAvisc in the eleventh 
Mnrfa, called from its extent whicli contains 

a. 1‘ecapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, Avith 
supplements thereto, especially legends beai*ing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the saefed works and the provisions made for this pur- 
])Ose. The twelfth kdnda, (ialled Mndhyavia, “the middle 
one,” treats' of prdya^kittaA or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautramani is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Samliita (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdnda, called Ahamedha, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and tJie * sacrifice to the Manes ; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhita (xxii.-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very .slightly. Tlie fourteenth 
kdnda, called Ardnyaka, treats in its first three adliydyas 

* Only in the ,%troditjtion does of the new moon and full moon sac- 
H variation occur, as the Brdhraai^ia rifices, which is evidently more cor- 
treats first of the morning and even- rect systematically, 
iug sacrifices, aud not till afterwards ' 
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of tl^e purificfttion of the and here it quotes almost 

in tlieir entirety the three last books but one of the Sain- 
hitd (xxxvii-xxxix.) ; the last six adhjdyas are of a purely 
S]ieculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanisliad, under the name of 
Vrihad-Aranyaha. This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several kdndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient, part 
’of the ]>ra,hrnana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin,-T-a conjectiire which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
(ividence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Malui-lfiiarata above alluded to (xii, 11/34) tliat the 
complete Satapatha com])rises aldihasya (the tenth Icdnda), 
a tSamgraha (the (deventh kdijda), and a Farisesha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth kdydas).^ Further, in 
the vdHtihi already quoted for the name .Satapatha, we 
also meet with the word sJuxshfipedha as the name of a 
work ; and 1 have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine Jcdnda.<i, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five kdijdas are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyamct (“ the middle 
one”), the name of the twelfth hdndd,, which can only be 
accounted for *111 this way, whether we refer it merely to 
the last three hUidas but one, or to all the fiv«.* 


The pravargya concerius, ra- 
ther, the lustration of the sacrificer 
himself ; see above note 124, p. 108. 

It is found in tho Pratijnd- 
Parisishta also, and along with it 
the name asUipaiha (!) ; mtapatha^ 
on the contrary, is apparently want- 
ing there ; see rny essay on tho Pra- 
t;jna-Shtra, pp. 104, 105. 

* In the latter case a difficulty is 
caused by the Kilnva recension, which 
subdivides the last Jednda into two 
parts (xvi., xvii.) ; this division, 
however, seems not to have been 
generally received, since in the MSS. 
of Saipkara’s commentary, at least, 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned 
throughout as beginning with the 


third adhydya (viz., of the Jcdnd(^)^ 
so that xvi. and xvii. coincide. — [A 
highly remarkable statement is found 
in the MSS. of Mdidliyanidina 
.recension at v. 3. i. 14, 'to the effect 
that this point marks not only kdn- 
dasyd Wdham^ with ^36 kandikds, 
but also, according to a marginal 
gloss, iatapatha^yd irdhani^ -with 
3129 kandikds ; see p. 497 of my 
edition. As a matter of fact, the 
preceding ka^likds do amount to 
this latter number ; but if we fix it 
as the norm for the second half, 
we are onl^^ brought down to xii. 7. 
3. 18, that*^is, noteven to the close 
of the twelfth book ! The point 
which marks the exact half for the 
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Kow these last five kd'ndcis appear to staild in the same 
order in which they actually and successively originated ; 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one' that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of tlieir being po.^terior to the first nine kdndas. 
In tlie first place, the tenth hdnda still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for Sandilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which s(iem to me to fiivour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i. 5. I, ft*., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding Ijooks are enumerated in tlieir proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of. teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyana, a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth Mndas respectively : tlius we 
meet here with a Ilauhinayana, Sayakayana, Vamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii.), Ttajustambayana, ^j'lndilyayaua (also 
in ix.), ^atyayani (also in viii.), and the ^akayanins. — The 
Va^^a appended at the close U.e., the list of the teachers 
of this ''book) differs from the general Vafina of the entire 
Erahmana (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to ,Yajnavalkya, but to f^andilya, and 
also to Tura Kavasheya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf in the Aitareya-Erahmana). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially their king, A^vapati Kaikeya), — two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Erahmanas. — The 


present extent of the work (3812 Zr.) 
is at vi. 7. It 19, where also the 
MSS. repeat the above statement 
(p. 555). — It deserves special men- 
tion that the notatiorh of the accents 
operates beyond the limits of the 
individual kaydikds, the accent at 
the end of a kan(UM beijig modified 
by the accent 01 the first word of 
,the next kan^ikd. From this we 
might perhaps conclude that the 


marking of the accents is earlier in 
date than the division of the text 
into kan^ikds. As, however, we 
find exactly the same state of things 
with regard to the final and initial 
words of the individual brahmaistas 
(see Jenaer Ziteraturzeitunff, 1875, P* 
314), we should also have to refer 
the brdkmana division to a later 
date, and this is hardly possible]. 
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legends here.as well as in the. four succeeding Mndas are 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly, 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier on the contrary, the legends 

mostly of ’a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to .remote antiquity • 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The tra^I 
mdyA (the three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the richas is stated to 
be 1 2,000, that of the yq/ws- verses 8000, and that of the 
sdmans 4000. Here also for the * first time appear the 
names Adhvaryus, Bahvrichas, aud Chhaiidogas side by 
side ; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
ttpa'^dsJmd (as sdra of the Veda), upanishaddyn ddck'ih, 
7 ydmdnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in tlie first 
hdndci)^ adhidevatam, adhiyapiam, adhydtmam ; and 
lastly, here for the first time we have the form of address 
hhavdn (instead of the earlier hJmyavdn). Now and then 
also a sloka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and ^astras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and also in the 
tenth book of the Samhita) ;*and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to,the connection subsisting with the richm 
and sdmans, which harmonises with the peculjiarly mys- 
tical and systematising character of tJie whole hdnda. 

That the eleventh kdnda is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first ‘ 
two adJiydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher {dclidrya), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals.- The Riyveda, Yajurveda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atkarvdhgirasas, the anu^dsanas, the 
mdyds, the vdkovdicyd, the itihisapurdna,^\m ndrdSansis, 
and the gdthds are named as subjects of study. We have 


* Along with the ydtuvidas (those 
skilful in witchcraft), sarpavidas 
(serpent - charmers), devajanavidas, 

&c. 


MimdntS,, addMaivataiti, and 
adhydimarn occur several times iu 
the earlier books. 
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already met with this enumeration (see •p. 93) in. the 
second chapter of the Taitt.’ Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form,* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth hdnda. In all these passages, the commen- 
taries,t probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in this way, viz., that first the Sarnhitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the llrahmanas ; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, ])iit only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Brahmanas, and out of which the .various branches of 
literature w(U‘e in coursb of time gradually developed. The 
terms anusdsana (“ritual precept” according to Silyana, 
but in Vrihad-Ar., ii. 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopau., 6 . 15, 
“ spiritual doctrine ”), vidyd, “ spiritual doctrine,” and 
gdikd, “strophe of a song” (along with .ilohi), are in fact 
so used in a few j)assages {(jdihd indeed pretty frequently) 
in these bust five books, and in the Brahinanas or Upa- 
nishads of the Ilik and Saraan. Similarly vdkovdkiia in the 
sense of “ di.sputation ” occurs in the seventh kdnda, and 
iiUidaa at least once in the eleventh kdnila itself (i. 6 . 9). 
It is only the expressions })urdya and ndrdsahsis that do 
not thus occur ; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we find, rather, the* terms dkhydna, vydkhydna,, 
anvdlchykina, yjydkhydna. Vydkhydna, together with anu- 
vydkhydiia and upapydkhydna, also occurs in the sense of 
“ ex])]aniitloii.” In t^ese expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdnda certain 
Samliitas and Brahmanas of the various Vedas, and even 
the Atharva-Samhitj'i itself, were in existence. But, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad dad risliind ’bhy- 
dndktam”), we have in the eleventh kdnda one very special 
quotationf extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad dad uktapratyuktam paUchadasarcham 
Bahvrichdh prddiuh.” It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in oiir text of the Rik th^ hymn in question 


* From it half evicleiftly originated f Here Sdya^a forms an excop- 

a passage in Ydjnavalkya’s Code (i. tion, as he at least states the other 
45), which does not harmonise at all explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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{mmd. X. 957 ’numbers not fifteen but eighteen rkkm. 
Single UahciB are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
Prom one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb: this is also the first mention of this kirg. 
Endra liere for the first time receives the name cf Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iii. 3. i, ff., special rules are for the first 
time given concerning the begging (hliihsJid) of the hralima- 
chdrins, &c., which ' custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Samhita [v. 18]. — But what throws 
special light u2)on the date of the eleventh kdnda is the fre- 
quent mention liere made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king (samrdj) of Videha, as the patron of Ydjnavalkya. 
The latter, the Kauru])anchala IJddalaka Aruni and his 
son Svetaketu, are (as in the Vrihad-Arany aka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth Idmhi alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Srifijayas, whom we find in the second 
kdnda at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
witii the Kurus. This connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Bratipi'ya wished 
to take their part against Chakra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Keva, and priest of King 
Diishtan'tu of Ba^apurusliainrajya, but that his efforts 
failed. — The monies Varkali {i.e., Vashkali) and'^Kaka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time ; 
tlie latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Vriliad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittiriyopanisha'd. — The Eigveda, the 
Tajurveda, and the ►Samaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Vedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Vasishtha and formerly only known to the Vasishthas — 
whence in former times only a Vasishtha could act as 
brahman (high priest) at its performance — might now be 
studied, by any one who liked, and consequently, that any ‘ 
one might officiate as- brahman thereat.^^^ — Jn iii. 4. i 
occurs the first mention of 'purusha Ndrdyana . — The name 
of Proti Kau.<ambey^a Kausurubindi probjibiv presui^poses 
the existence of the Panchala city Kau^ambf. * 


* In the sixth Mnda he is still 
called mahdn deya//. 


See on this /. St, x. 3.1, 35. 
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The thirteenth Tcdn^ repeatedly mentiote puruslm Nd~ 
rdywm. Here also Knvera Vai^ravana, king of the Raksh- 
asas, is named for the first time. So, too, we find hefe 
the first allusion to the sdhtas of the Rik, the armvdkas* 
of the Yajus, the daiats of the Saman, and the parvans of 
the Atharvanas and Afigirasas, which division, however, 
does not appear in the extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into parvans is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidya and the Devajanavidyii, so that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihdsa and Purana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into parvans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent.^^ — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subjecit has been fdlly treated of already is expressed 
by tasyaldo handhuh [or, so ’sdv eva handhuh, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tasyoktam hrdhminam. — The. 
use in V. i. i8 of the words elcavadiana and halmvaEhana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — This hdnda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of gdtJids, strophes of historical purport,, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the liorse 
Sacrifice, and in whicli are given the n.'imbs of kings who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one, of these gdthas 
appears in the Rik-.Samhita (mand. iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, and in the Maha-Bharata, xii. 910, ff., in both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments *of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


* This term, however, occurs ia 
the preceding kd^das also, e.g., in 
ix. I. I. 15. 

las This is favoured 'also by the 
fact that they are here attributed to 
fishermen and fowlers ; with which 
may be comp».ed tUfe tale of the 
fishermaiden as mother of Vysisa, in 
the Mahd-Bhdrata. The whole state- 
ment recurs in almost identical 


terms in the ^diikh, i^r.^ xvi, 2 ; As- 
val. ^r,, X. 7. • 

t The passages in the Mah^-Bh 4 - 
rata evidently connect themselves 
with the "^atapatha-Brlhmaija, to 
which, as well as to its author Ydj- 
navalkya, and his patron Janaka, 
special regard, is had in this book of 
the Hahd- Bbdrata. [See also Sdukh., 
xvi. 8. 25-29. 32.] . 
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tlie Aitarcya-Ji'dliinana also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in Alohas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are Mokas, 
hut the second trishtubh, the third not being quoted at all ; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so tliat this instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdtlids or ilokas of non-historic purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these vei’ses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forms.* Again, their exjjressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
might therefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol : otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanation.’f A passage in the tliirteenth 
hdnda itself directly favours this view (see I. Si., i. 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bharata, son of Duljshanta and the Apsavas 
Sakuntala, and descendant of Sudyumua — SatanfkaJ Sat- 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, ^nd enemy of Dhritardslitra/- 
king of the Ka^is — Burukutsa § Aikshvaka — Bara Atnafa 
Hairanyanabha fCausalya — but above all,* Janamejayu 
Barikshita, with the Barikshitiyas (his three brothers), 131 n- 
masena, Ugrasena, and Srutasena, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from “ all guilt, all hrahma- 
Itaiyd.” The time whqn these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of i\iQ kdiida^ itself, since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Baivapa Saunaka (whom the 
Mahd- Bharata, xii. 5595, also specifies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi-. 


'' A.id names too: thus, the king Still this is both in itself a very 
of th* Palich^las is called Kraivya, forced exidanation, and besides many 
the exi)lanation given by the Brdh* of these verses aae of purely histori* 
tnana being that the Pahchi^las were cal purport, and contain no allusion 
‘ formerly’ called Krivis, to the presents given to the priests. 

+ Unless these verses were merely J See Vdj. Sk., 34. 42 (not in tlie 
invented by priests in order to sti- 

mulate kings to copy and emulate § See Rik, imifd, iv. 42. 8. 
the liberality of their ancestors. 
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tion to Bliallaveya; while his own opinion^ diiferin^ from 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other passage from the fourteenth book, from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Yajnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
• Whicli the former had- previously* obtained from a Gan- 
dliarva, who held in his possession the daughter of Kapya 
Patamchala of tlie country of the Madras ; — the question, 
namely, “Whither have the Parikshitas gone ?” the solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers : “ Thither 
where (all) ahamedka sacrificers go.” Consequently the 
I’arikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the peojde, and a subject of 
general curiosity.* It almost seems as though their “ guilt, 
their hrahmahaUjd,'* had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacriHces were 
they ever so holy ; or that by such means the Parikshitas 
could have become partakers of, the reward fixed for utlier 
less culpable evil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
•and in this undoubtedly they' were completely successful. 
Or w'as it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so great and dazzling’ and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed aw'ay ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth kdnda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the ,gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, “Vishnu is the 
irashtha (luckiest ?) of the gods.” Idiis is the first time 
that we find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, Jie otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the three strides, and as the • representative of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country of the Madras lies wife of Piindii* and mother of the 
in the northwest, qnd is therefore two youngest Paiidaviis, Nakula and 
remote fronr the country of the Sahadeva, was a native of this re- 
ICurus, According to the Mahd- gion, and Parikshit also had a Md- 
Bhdrata, however, Mddri, second dravati to wife. 
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liim^ here Indra, as here related, afterwards strihes 

olf his head in jealousy The second part of this hdnda, 
the Vrihad-Aranyaha, which consists of five prapdthdkas, 
or six odhydyas, is again divided into three kdndas, the 
Madhiihdndct, adhy. i. ii. {prop, i i-ii. 5); the Vdjnav^^- 
Jdya-kdnda, adhy. iii. iv. {prap. ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and the Khila- 
kdnda, adhy. v, vi. (prap, ivf 4-v. 5). Of these three divi- 
sionSjeach succeeding oneappears to be later than thatwliich 
jn'ecedes it, and each closes with a Vaiis^a or statement of 
.the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third hrdhmmia of the Madhu-kanda is an 
explanation of three Mokas prefi.xed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth (adhy. ii. 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Kauslutaky-lT})anishad, of Ajatasatru, the king of 
Ka^i, who was jealous of .Tanaka’s fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth (adhy. ii. 4) contains another rc- 
censioii of the closing legend in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
of Yaj’navalkya’s two wives, Maitreyi and Kaiyayani, — 
this being the first mention we have of these names. 
Here, as als<.) in the eleventh kanda, we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, Riyveda, 
Yajurveda, Sdmaveda, the ^tloarodhgirasas, itihdsa, pn- 
rdmx, ridyds, upanishads, Mokcat, sdiras, anuvydJcJiydnaSt 
vydkhydnas.* *l’’he same enumeration recurs in the Yiijna- 
valkiya-kanda (adhy. vi. 10). ^amkara and Dvlvcdaginlga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Aranyakn, both, like 
Sayana (on the eleventh Icdnda), take the expressions 
itUidsa, &c., to mean sections in the Brahmanas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p^ 122), used in 


This is wrong. The gods send 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vifc^hnu, who stands leaning on his 
bended bow ; the string, enairpiwg 
and springihg upwards, severs his 
head frpm^his body.* The same 
Jegend recurs not only m the par- 
allel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (v. 
i), but also in the Paheb. Br., vii. 5. 
6 ; but whilst in tlie J^at. Br. it is 
related of Vinlinu, the Taitt. Ar. 
tells it of Makha Vaisbijava, and 


the Paheh. Br. of Makha alone (cf. 
also T1 S,, iii. 2. 4. l). In the 
Satapatha, Makha is oi?ly mentioned 
among the gods who assembled, 
though, to be sure, he ai)pears im- 
tnediately bef^ye Vishiiu. 

* The last five expressionj^ take 
here the place of antddsana^ 
vdkya^ ndrv^ansiSyf^^rid gdthda in 
the eleventh book. The latter are 
clearly the more ancient. 
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this sense in the Brahmanas themselves. .Jt is only in 
regard to that I am unable to prove a similar use 

(though Dvivedagafiga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of sMra, e.g., i. 2. i8, 22, 3. i, &c.) ; 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time.* The ninth (which is the 
last) h'dhmana is evidently the one from which the. 
Madhu-kiinda received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the inoon, 
lightning, tlmnder, dhdia (other), (fee., on the one hand, 
and all beings on the other ; this relation being set forth 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyanch Atharvaiia, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Rik-Samhita itself (i. 116. 
12, 1 17. 22). . In the beginning of the fourth hdnda of the 
f^atap. Brahmana also (iv. i. 5. 18) we find the niadlm 
ndma hrdlimanam mentioned expressly in this connection ; 
Sayana, too, quotes ^diydyana (- Vdjasancyan) in support 
of it. A very early daste is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding Vaii^a here, 
as *els(?vvjicre, varies Very much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or s6 back to Yaska 
and Asui:a;^ana'; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. Asura- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yaska, who is recorded 
as his contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 
at' the end of the Khila-kanda he is even designated as 
his pupil; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Yajnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently h,ave been continued long after the Madhu-kanda 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analogy of 
the Vah^a contained in the last hrdhmana but 5 ne, of the 
Khila-kanda aiM the very nature of the case forbid the 


. ** The word ^tra is*found eeveral supreme Brahman itself, which, like 
times here, but in the sense of a band, embraces and' holds togetiier 
‘ thread, band,* only, to denote the everything. 
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conclusioil that* its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from Yajnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
VaMas; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highlj^ 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — The aim of the 
YdjTWLvandya-hdnda is the glorification of Yiijnavalkya, 
and it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Videba, he silenced all the Bralimaiis* of the 
Kiiru})anchalas, &c., and gained his j)atron’s full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in tlie twelfth boolc of tlie 
Maha-Bharata). The legend naiTated in the eleventh Icdnda 
(vi. 3. I. ff.) niay perhaps have been the model; at least 
the YajiiaValkiya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Vidagdlia Sakalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh hdnda. It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kiinda, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdnditya, muni, and mauna, 
occurring in this Mnda, are worthy of special notice as 
b(?ing (iii. 2. i, iv. 2! 25); further, ckahansa, ka- 

mana, tdpasa (iv. i. 12, 22), prairdjin (iv. 2. 25, where 
hkihhdcim'n/a is recommended), ami praiilniddhi (iv. 2' 
17 ; the verb pratihudh occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names clidnddla and paidham (iv. i. 22). I am 
now- of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalkiya-kanda 
that the vdftiika to Panini iv. 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the Ydjnavalhdni hrdhmandni as not purdna-prokta, 
but tub/akdla, “contemporaneous,” ic., with Panini. Ihe 
wording of the vdrltika docs not necessarily imply that 


* Amon^i: the^^rn Anvala, the king's 
Hotar, Vidaii;dha {^akalya, wlio lost 
his life for his impertinence, Kahola 
Kaushitiikeya, and Gih’gi Viicha- 
knavi, who all four (the latter, at 
least, accordiufii: to the Gfihya-Sutra) 
may be looked upon as rej^esenta- 
tiv(*s of the Rik, towards which 
therefore a kind of jealousy is here 
unmistakably exhibited. 

‘‘ The word mmii occurs in 
the later portions of the Rik-Saip- 


hiW, viz., viii. 17. 14, and x. 136. 
2-5. " — First Gfjruian edition, Errata. 
Paulkasa is found also in V. S. 30. 

17 - 

t Formerly I was of different 
opinion ; see /. i. 57, Many of 
the views there exi)roB8ed — especi* 
ally pp. 161-232 — have here either 
been further ddvolopt"! or modified 
after careful consideration of the 
various passages, as may be perceived 
by comiiarison. 
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these Brahmanas originated from YajnaValkyi himself; 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter yiew, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, or even its last books only, as directly bearing the 
name of Yajiiavalkya, — however fully it may embody his 
system, — or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Pilnini, In regJini to the Yajuaval- 
kiya-kanda, however, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing tiie latter.^^^^ — Finally, the Khila-Tcdnda, or last kdn^ 
of the Vriliad-Ai'anyaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as such a Ichila, or supplement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other kdndas. Its first adhydya — the fifth of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka — is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adhydya con- 
tains two hrdh/matm.% parts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in precisely the same form in the 
Chhandogyopanishad vii. i, 3. Of the third hrdhmaija, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, ibid. vii. 2. It cctucludes with a Vah^a, not, 
however, in tlui form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
‘-According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Uddiilaka Aruni, wlio imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vajasaneya ; * his pupil was Madh- 
uka Paifigya, from vhom the doctrine was transmitted to 
iJhfida Bhagavitti, then to Janaki Ayahsthfina, and lastly 
to Satyakama Jabiila. The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Chhandogyopanishad) is in fact 
borne in later works ])y a school of the White Yajus, so 


On thin subject compare Gold- 
stiicker'B detailed discussion in his 
Pdnini^ special 

rejoinder, J, St., v. 65-74, xiii. 443, 
444, /. Str., ii. 214. According to 
these expositions, the author of the 
vdrttikas must, on llie one hand, have 
considered the Ydjnavallcdni Brdh- 
^nai^dni as originally promulgated 
(pro&ta) by ^^djnaYfelkya ; but, on 
the other hand, he must also have 
looked upon the recension then ex- 
tant as contemporaneous with Pi£- 


nirii. Although he here counts 
Ydjnavalkya among the purdnas, 
‘ ancients,’ — and this interpretation 
is required by the wording of the 
vdritika , — yet the Kdsikd., on the 
contrary, expressly declares him to 
be chirakdla.'** 

* In.-tho Ydjnavalkiyatdnda Ud- 
ddlaka Aru^i is, like the other Brah- 
mans, silenced by Ydjnavalkya, no 
mention being made ^ of his being 
the preceptor of the latter* 
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that wB might jiferhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
hrdhnmTwi, of this adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Siltra. It too closes with a Van^ia,'^ 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are conceraed, by this j)eculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of putra 
to the motlier’s name (see above p. 71), and that botli 
parts of the names are accentuated. Asuri is here called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalako. Tlimi, having passed through ten more stages 
and anived at Aditya, the sun-god, as tlie original author, 
we fin’d the following words as the close of the whole 
Ilrahmana : dditydni 'mdni ml’Jdni yaj'dnnhi Vdjasaneyena 
y djnavalkyend ‘these White Yajus-texts ori- 

ginating t from Aditya are transmitted by Viijasaneya 
Yajnavalkya.’ According to Samkara and Dvivedagailga, 
this Vahsa does not refer to the Khila-kanda, hut to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Yeda {i.e., tlie White Yajns). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fa(5t that tlie 
Yansa at the close of the tenrfi book (the only one wjdck 
appears in the whole of the Sata])atha-l>rilhinana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Ydjnavalkiya-kanda, and Khila- 
kanda) | evidently refers to this Yahla, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : samduam. 
d Sdwjiviputrdt, ‘ up to Sarujiviputra the teachers are the 
same.’ For, ascending from this Sarnjiviputra, there are 
. , still in this Van^a three steps up to Yajnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from Saraji'vfputra 
through live steps to ^andilya, and through two more to 
'Jura Kavashcya.§ — This latter circumstance suggests to 


* In the Kii^va recension the 
Vandas invariably form njparate 
chapters. 

+ Or : ‘ these White Yajus-texts 
are named by Vdjasaneya Ydjnaval- 
kya as originating from Aditya’ (?). 

It The Kiinva recension adds this 


Vahi^a here too at the close after 
the words : Ydjnavalkycnd "khyd- 
yante. t , 

. § Who is quoted ad the Altar. 
Brdhmai^a as contemporaneous with 
Janamejaya (as his sacrificial priest); 
see I. St., i. 203, note. 
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us, moreover, the possibility of yet anotlief division nf tlie 
►^atapatba-Brahmana with reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent IcAvdas. For in the first five and the last four hdvdas 
the name of Yajnavalkya meets us exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive autliority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth * Further, if we except the Yajha- 
valkiya-fcinda and the gtUhds in the thirteenth hdnda, races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in^ these Icdndaa, viz., i\\Q Kurupanchalas, Ko- 
salaVidelias, Sviknas, and Sriiijayas. Once only the Pra- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Yaln'kas (western 
tribes) ; again there is once mention made of the U di'chyas (in- 
habitants of the north) ; and lastly, the(soiit]iern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Naisha- 
dha (or, as he is here called, Naishidha). From this the 
remaining kdndas — tlie sixth to the tenth — difier palpably 
enough. They recognise Silndilya as the final authority f 
instead of Yiijnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-western races, 
viz., the Gandhiiras with their king Nagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Kekayas.^ May not the above-mentioned Yaiif^a 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five kdndas? 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of->the sacred fire-altars, their ])ossible north- 


* The fact that this is so clear 
may easily account for the circum* 
stance that the rurdnas have here 
for once a statement in conformity 
with fact, as they cite Ydjnavalkya 
as the author of the White Yajus, 
Wo may here mention that the name 
of Yajnavalkya occurs nowhere else 
in Vedic literature, which might ho 
explained partly by the difference of 
locality, partly by his having edited 
the White Yajus after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed ; 
though the lattei^reason seems iu- 
Hutficiont, since other teachers of 
the White Yajus arc mentioned fre- 
quently in lafc-t Vedic literature, as, 
for instance, Arimi, J^vetaketu, Satya- 
kitma Jdbala, &c., who are either 
his contemporaries, or belong to even 


later times. Besides, his patron Ja- 
naka is mentioned at least in the 
Kausldtaky - U{)ani«had. [In tw^o 
sections of the Kausldtaki-, or, 
Sdnkluiyaiia-Aranyaka, which, how- 
ever, arc clearly of very late origin, 
Ytijnavalkya himself is actually 
cited (9. 7 and 13. i) ; but these 
passages are themselves direct quo^ 
tations from Satap. 13 r. xiv. — In the 
Gopatha-Br., which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
Satapatha, Ydjnavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

t St) -do tb^' Sdma-Stltras ; Sdn- 
dilya is mentioned besides in the 
Chhdndogyop. only. 

J legend concerning these re- 
curs the Chbandogyop. 
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weRtc:|;n origin ^uniglit be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine uj)on this subject liad, thougli dilfering from tliat 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to tlie proximity of this latter people.* 
However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
tlie doctrine of tliese live M-ndas be well founded or other- 
wise, they at any rate belong, in their present fornj, 
to the same period as (the tentli j) 0 ssi])ly to a .somewhat 
later ])eriod tlian) the first five hdndm.^ On tliis point the 
mention of Aruria Aiipavcsi, Aruiii, Svetaketu Aruneya, 
.and of Indradyiimna (in the tentli book), as well as the 
frequent repreliension of the Chariikadhvaiyus, is decisive. 
Tlial the various parts of the Tfnihmana were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand is evident in jiarticular 
from tlu ,re])eated occurrence of jihrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an eailier part, or is 
to he found presented more in detail in a later jtart, A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in tlie Briihinana is very great. To these regiird is 
had here and there even in the Samhitfi itself, two differ- 
ent 7Mmtras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most ireijuently the citatiov- of such variations in the. 
Briibniana is introduced by the words ity eke, or tad dhufp ; 
yet pretw/ often •the names of individual teabhers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which beat their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have : Ashadha 
Savar'asa, Earku Vdrshna, Aupoditeya, Pafichi, Takshan, 
Jfvaia Chailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahoda Kaushftaki, Var- 
shnya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Tandya, Budila*Asvatarasvi, 


* Ought we to briug tho 6itkii- 
^ yanins -into direct connection with 
the latter? But then what would 
become of tlie connection between 
Sdkdyanya (in the Maitrdyanl-XJpa- 
nishad) and the Siikyas ? (!y1 

See on this my detAHed dis- 
cussion in /. St^ xiii. 265-269, where 
I call special attention to various 
differences in point of language be- 
tween books i*-v. and vi.-ix/ 


143 strong censure passed up- 
on the residents on the st^ en western 
rivers in ix. 3. I, 24 must be ascribed 
to this ‘ arranging hand ; ' see L 
xiii. 267. — That the White Yajus 
was arranged in eastern Hindustiln, 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Pratijn^rParWishta respecting 
the extent of the MSdhyadesa ; see 
my essay on the PratijnfC-Sdtra, pp. 
loi, 105. 
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Rama Aupatasvini, Kaukiista, Mahitthi, Mudimbha* Au- 
danya, Saumapau Manutantavyau, Satyakama Jabala, Sai- 
lali, &c. Besides the Cliarakadhvaryus, Bhallaveya in par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from which I conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhallavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
*\eke" where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand {e.g., once for certain in the iirst 
hdnda) the adherent s of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth kdmia), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “ eke ” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahmana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyaindiiia school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha M/ithava from the Sarasvati to the 
.Sadanira in the country of. the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana by the A.<yins* at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadru and Suparin ; of the 
love and separation of I’uniravas and Urva^i', aiid others. 
Many of them reg,ppear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the otheii Brah- 
manas. Tlie names Valliika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata;;, as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhita, Amba, Ambika, Ambalika, 
Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arjuna and 
phalgima. In any case, we must IoqJc for the explanation 


* Compare the Mufibhas in the Mddhuki (or PaiOgya), and ICatuhi* 
Aitar. Br. — Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elsewhere, 
dila, the Saumtipau, Satyakdma, - 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brahniana substan- 
tially originate and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of tlie Kurupanchalas and the neighbouring- Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Si'ta and 
father-in-law of Eama, in tlie liamayana.' This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Eamdyana legend 
which can liere be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless T am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being gf 
oj)inion that Sita herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special I’clation in which 
the Erahmana stands to the legend of the IVIaha-Eharata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes. as the fundamental fcjxture 
of the latter a conllict between the Xnrns and the Eafi- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by th§ family of the I’andus, who earne from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brahniana, we find the Kurus and 
the Eafichi'das still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one peoplc-f Conse- 
quently this internecine stride cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest, portions of the Brahniana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiaticxi, and the fall 
of Janamejaya IVirikshita and his brothers Jlhimasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and of the whole family of the 
Parikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuril, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the l^anduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Vai^ampayana related the history of the 


* Though certainly in the last por- 
tions of the Br. the Kosa^a-Videhas 
seem to have a certain p,^eponder- 
ance ; and there had perhaps existed 
as early as the time of the Saiphitd 
(see p. 114) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Pahchiilas. 


At least I am not able to offer 
another expJftnation of the word 
Kurupahchdla ; it is, moreover, note- 
woi’thy thatjio name of a king of the 
Kurupahchdias is «ver mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
Kauravya- or Pdhchdla- kings. 
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Kama Aupatasvini, Kaukiista, Mahittlii, J^^udimbha* Aa- 
danya, Saumapau Manutantavyau, Satyakama Jabala, Sai- 
Idli, &c. Besides the Charakadhvaryus, Bhallaveya in par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from whicb I conclude, as 
already stated (p, 95), that the Bhallavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
elce," where these are found fault with, wo should pro- 
bably also understand (e.g., once for certain in the lirst 
kdnda) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth Jcdncki), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “ eke ” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahinana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava i'rom the vSarasvati to the 
.Sadanii'ii in tlie country of, the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to youth of' Chyavana by the Af^yins* at the 
request of h& wife Sukanya, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
nava; of the contest between Kadni and Suparni; of the 
love and separation of Pururavas and Urva^i, aiid others. 
Many of them re^ippear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and oftiiii very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the othe» Brah- 
inanas. Tiie names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata;^as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhita, Amba, Ambika, Ambalikd, 
Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arju7ia and 
phalguna. In any case, we must 109k; for the explanation 


* Compare the Mutibhas in the Mddhuki (or Paiflgya), and Klaiishi- 
Altar. Br. — Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elsewhere, 
dila, the Saumdpau, Satyakdma, 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brahmana substan- 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupanchalas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Slid and 
father-in-law of llama, in the Ilainayana.* This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Kainayana legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
ai)pears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being gf 
opinion that Sihi. herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brahmana stands to the legend of the Maha-Bluirata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes. as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Bah- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by tlA family of the Pandus, who came from the west. 
Now at the time of the P)rahmana, we find tlie Kurus and 
the l‘ahchalas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people.f Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken jdacc. 
On the other hand, in the latest, portions of the Brahmana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiatioti, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers .Bhiinasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and of the whole family of the 
Parikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Panduid Arjuna, at whose 
snakc-sacriflee Vai^ampayana related the history of the 


^ Though certainly in the last por- 
tions of the Br. the Kosa^a-Videhas 
seem to have a certain p^n^eponder- 
ance ; and there had perhaps existed 
as early as the time of the Saiphitii 
(see p. 1 14) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Paikchdlas. 


+ At least I am not ?ible to offer 
another ex|)Knation of the word 
Kuriipahchdla ; it is, moreover, note- 
worthy thatjio name of a king of the 
Kurupahchdlas is «ver mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
Kauravya- or Pdhchdla kings. 
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threat struggle between the Knrus and the IJandus. Adopt- 
ing the latter view, whicli appears to bo tlie better ’war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Maha-Bharata 
which contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecu- 
liai’ly ancient garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Panchalas, and the dominion 
of the Pandavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Bnihraana. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Parikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brahmana, has already 
been stated. But what it was v'e know not. After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the I’aflchalas ; but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as yet unknown ‘ something ’ as the basis of the legend 
of the Maha-Biidrata.^^^ To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assuirie, with Lassen, that the Pandavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
with it at a later time,^^''^ lor not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brahmanas or Sdtras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Arjuna (Phalguna), is still employed 
here, in the Satapatha- Brahmana (and in the Samhitji), as 
a name of Indra ; indeed he ig probably to be looked upon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore destitute 
of any real existence. Lassen further (/. AK., i. 647, ff.) 
concludes, from what Mcgastlienes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter UaySata, and 
also from other accounts in Curtius, Pliny, and Ptolemy,* 
that at the time when Mcgastlienes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pandavas already ex- 


See Indian Antiquary, ii. 58 
(1873), I ma}^ add the following, as 
it possibly Inif a bearing here. Vrid- 
dhadyuuiiia Abhiprattirina (eee Ait. 
Br., iii. 48) was cursed by a Brahman 
on account of improper sacrifice, to 
the effect that : imarh\va jirati m- 
niaraith Kuravah Kurukshetrdch chyo- 
shyanta iti, ^iinkh., xv.^l6. 12 (and 
BO it came to pasfc^* glorifica- 

tion of the Kauravya king Parikshit 
the four verses, ^inkh. Sr., xii. 17. 


1-4 (Ath., XX. 127. 7-10), serve; 
although in Ait. Br., vi. 22 (Siiiikh. 
Br., XXX, 5), they ai’e referred to 
‘ fire ’ or ‘ year ; ’ but see Gopatha- 
Br., xi. 12. Another legend re- 
specting Janamejaya Pdrikshita is 
found in the Gopatha-Br., ii. 

Seo#:ny detailed discussion of 
this in /. SL, ii. 402-404. 

* Curtius and Pliny wrote in the 
first, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
second century A.n. 
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isted. But conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain ; * and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pandayas were .at that time already- 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdina re- 
cension (see ]). io6) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may i-easonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pandavas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been cstablislied ; although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so niuch ibr the 
]H!Tiod when the arrangement of the work actually took 
j)lace, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the ci>ic legends, so also do we find in the 
Satapatha-Pnihinana several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the Sarnkbya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the latter. Asuri, the 
name o^ one of its chief authorities, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher fre([ueutly mentioned in the Satapatha- 
'Braliniana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
we have mention of a Kapya Patamchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanical theology ; and in his name we 
cannot but see a referencejbo Kapila and Patarnjali, the 
traditional founders of the Sarnkhya and Yoga systeftis. 
As r(^gur(ls the Buddhist legends, the Sdkyas Of Kapilayastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with« the Saka- 
yanins of the tenth hdnda, and tiie Sdkayanya of the 
Maitrayana-Upanishad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name which is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Bi'ahmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and* Videhas that 
is to be looked^ upon as the cradle of Buddhism. — ^veta- 
ketu (son of Aruni), one of the teachers most fraquently 
mentioned in the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is with^^he Bud- 
dliists the name of one of the earlier births of Siikyamuni 


* The incest of Hercules with and Arjuna occur together in Pdn., 
HavSala must certainly be traced iv. 3. 98, cai^ot be considered as a 
to the incest of Prajdpati and his proof of their being*'connected with 
daughter, so often touched on in each other; see xiii. 349, ff.] 
the Brdhma^as. [That Vjisudeva 
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(see l 7 {d. Stud., ii. 76, note). — That the Tti^gadlia of the 
Samhita may perhaps also be adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been dispussed (pp. 1 1 1, 1 1 2). — The 
words arhant (iii. 4. i. 3, 11 .), sramana (Vrih. Ar., iv. i. 22, 
.as well as Taitt. Ar., ii. 7, beside idpasa), mahdbrdhmana.* 
(Vrili. A]^., ii. I. 19. 22), and pratibudd/ia, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — The name Chelaka also in 
the Brjihmana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word cJiela. 
Ajata. 4 atru and Brahmadatta,+ on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dliists under these names as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsiputn'yas of the 
Buddhists and the Vatsi'putras of the Vrih. Arany. (v, 5. 
31), although this form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Katyayanas, Katyayaniputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahinana (although only in its very* 
latest portions). We find the first mention | of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yiijiiavalkya, wdio is 
called Katyayani, both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya-kanda ; it also a^ipears frequently in the lists 
of feaoiiers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 


* Beside maharaja^ whicMs found 
even earlier, i. 5. 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9. 

+ With the surname Chaikitdneya 
Vrih. Ar. Madhy., i, i. 26. — lu 
Mahd-Bhdrata, xii. 5136, 8603, a 
PdnduHyo rdjd nnamed Brahmadaita 
is mentioned, who reigned in Kdin- 
pilya. — ChaikiUlneya is to be distin- 
guished fiom Chaikitdyana in the 
Ohhiiiidogyopan., iii. 8. — [On a curi- 
ous coincideft'ice of a legend in the 
Vyihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see 1 . SL, iii. 156, 157.] 

J In the tenth book of the Taitt. 
Ar., Kittyilyana (instS^id of ®ni) is a 
name of Dnrgd ; on this use see I, 
St, ii. 192 [xiii. 422].-nJn the Gana- 
• pdfha to Pi'minij^Kdtyityana is want- 
ing. [But kfttyilyani is to be gath- 
ered from Pdnini himself, iv. i. 18 ; 


see /. St., V. 61, 63, 64. A Kitya- 
yaiiinutra Jdiukainya is (piotod in 
the ^afikh. Ar., viii. 10. Patarpjali in 
the Maliiihlifchya mentions several 
Kiltyas (/. St, xiii. 399, 407), and 
indeed the vdrttikahira directly be- 
longs to this family. In no other 
Vedic texts liavt> I found either the 
Katas' or the KtCtyas, Kdtydyanas, 
excepting ir» the section ap- 

pended at the end of the Asvaldyana- 
Srauta-SAtra, xii. 13-15, in which 
the Katas and the patronymic, 
Kdtya, are mentioned several times. 
The Kur^i-Katas are cited in the 
ffana ‘ and the family of the 

Katas seems therefore to have been 
i^ecially connected with the Kurus ; 
see /. Stj i, 227, 228.] 
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ing, to the '\^hitc Yajus bear this name as that of their 
author. ^ 

The datapath a-Brahmana has been commented in the 
Madhyamdiiia recension by Ilarisvamin and Sayana ; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
fonn.i^® Tlie • Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviyeda Gafiga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva recension 
by Sainkaia, to whose commentary a number of other 
works by liis pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first hhjda, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the Course of the 
next tliree yi^ars, however, the -work will be printed in its 
■ entirety The Vrihad-Aranyaka in the Kanva recension 
has been edited by Toley, and recently by Eocr, together 
with Sarnie ara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.^^® 

I now turn to^the SIdras of the Wliite Yajus. The fir.<?t ’ 
of tlu.‘se, the ^rauta-Sutra of Kdtydyana, consists of 
twenty-six adliyAyas, which on the whole strictly oljscrvc 
the order of the Brahmana. I'hc first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine hdndas ; the Sautrilmani is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth adhy- 
dya ; the tv^enty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The ne*^ three adliydyas refer, as befpre 
statiMl (p. 80), to the ceremonial of tlie Samavetki, to its 
several chiliad, ahiTias, and sattras ; yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the other adhy- 
dyas do, a clear picture of the wholb sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats of the 'prd.yakliiitaH, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first jifirt of the 
twelfth hdnda ; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adliydyn con- 
Ifeins the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding 1;o the first part 
of the fourteenth Jcdiida . — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sutras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laiigakshi and Jllulradvaja; 
besides whom, only Jatukarnya, Vatsya, Badari, K.i^a- 


And in very bad nlannscripts, 
Thelast f aHci cu lus #as i>ubli8bed 
in 1855. A translation of* the first 
book, and also of some legends spe- 
cfally mentioned above, is printed iu 
vol. i. of my Jndische Streifen (1868). 


Roe A translation (1856) in- 
cludes the commentary of the first 
adhydya also gives several ex- 
tracts from it fix the subsequent 
chapters. 
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krilsni, and KaTslmj'ijini are named. We ipeet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only in tlie Vedanta-Sutra 
of Badarayana, Badari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mimahsd-Sutra of Jaimini. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in tlie Vandas of the Batapatha-Brah- 
mana ; and the same applies to Jatiikarnya, who appears 
in tJie Vanda of the Madhu- and Yiijnavalkiya-kandas in 
the Kanva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Yaska. 
(In the Madhyamdina recension, another teacher inter- 
venes between tlie last-named and diltukarnya, viz., Bha- 
radvaja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
and rejieatodly in the Bratidakliya-Sutra of theWhite Yajus. 
Besides these, “cZ,vj”are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other’ Sakhas. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, Baubhreyas, 
Vilmarathyas, Gojiavanas) ; while the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Kadyapa, and Kautsa; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as a[ipcl- 
latives, hanm as “ deaf,” hakjopa as “ having black teeth” 
{hjdvadanta), and hadsa as “ doing blarnable things.” 
The first adhydya is of ])eculiar interest, as it . gives the 
‘parihhdfihds, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this Work, being entirely based upon the Bnlh- 
inana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data “throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particitlar * the 
circumstance that the word rijaya, “ conquest,” sc. of the 


Kii^akritsni appears as a gram- 
jnarian also ; he is possibly even 
earlier than Ptinini; see I. St., xiii. 
398, 413. OiA Vedic commentator 
Kflsakritana, see above, pp. 42, 91, 
in addition to this there is 
quoted in ix. 5. l. 62 tl^ opinion of 
a teacher bearing this name ; ^ a 
Vdtsa is mentioned in the Aitar. Ar. 
and i^^lnkh. Ar. ^ 

* The use of mani, xx. 7. I, to 
denote loi, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the same class as agni = 3, hli/iti = 
I, &c. [This is wrong; a little be- 
fore, in XX. 5. 16, mention is made 
of 10 1 manis, and in xx. 7, i we have 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatrUam^pannd, 
&c., XX. ff., in the sense of 

24, &c. , buf there is this material dif- 
ference from the later use, that it is 
noigdyaiii alone which means 24, but 
gdyatrUaitb'panna .] 
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poyits of th^tcompass,* is once used in the sense of “ the 
points of the compass ” themselves (xx. 4. 26), which evi- 
dently presu2)poses the custom of the dig-vijayas — probably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adliydyas I'clat- 
ing to the Silman ceremonial (xxii.-xxiv,) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sajn a- Sutras, of the sacrifices on the Saras vati, and also of 
the Vraty a- sacrifices, at which we MagadJiadeHya 

hmhmahandhu (xxii, 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Lfityayana. 

The Katyayana-Sdtra has had many commentators, as 
Ya^oga,^-''’^ I’itribliuti, Karka (quoted by Sayana, and there- 
fore prior to })im^'''^), Bliartriyajna, ^ri-Ananta, Devayaj- 
nika (or Yajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last,’]' and that of Karka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. Tlie text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of the White Yajus.^^ — To this Sutra a multitude 


* See Lassen, /. AK.^ i. 542. 
[According to the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary, the word in the above 
jiassage should only mean ‘ gain, the 
tiling conejuered, booty ; ’ but a re- 
ference to locality is made certain by 
the parallel passage, Ldty., ix. 10. 
17 : vijUasya iu ^aadlnje yajet {yo 
yuaya dew vijitah sydt^ sa tasya m, 
y.) ; fertile dufvijayas, it is true, wc 
<lo not gain anything by this pas- 
sage.] 

This name must be read Yaso- 
gopj ; see my edition, Introd., p. vii. 

A l)hu7)irdyan(isayotra Karkd- 
dhydpaka occurs in an inscription 
published by Dowson m Journal It 
A, Ky i. 283 (1865), of Sridattaku- 
tsaliu (Prasiintardga), dated m'lji, 380 
(but of what era?). 

t [They are, however, incom- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The 
earUc‘st ]\ 1 S. hitlierto known of the 
vydkhyd of Yitjnikadeva is dated 
samrat 1639. — 1 have *.given the 
names of these commentitors in the 
order iu which they are cited by one 
another ; no doubt there were other 
commentators also preceding Yasoga 
[YasogopiJ. In the Fort William 


Catalogue, under No. 742, a com- 
mentary by Mahidhara is mentioned, 
but I question provisionally the cor- 
rectness of this statement. [The 
correct order is : Karka, Pitribluiti, 
Yanogopj, Bliartriyajna. They ‘are 
BO cited by Ananta, who himself 
seems to Lave lived in the fnvt half 
of the sixteenth century, provided 
he be really identical with the 8ri- 
inadan^ntiikhyochatnrmd r y ay d j i n, 
whom Ndrdyaiui, the author of the 
Muluirtamartanda, mentions as his 
father; Bee my Catalogue of the 
Berlin MSS., No. 879. Deva on i. 
10. 13 quotes a •Ndrtiyanabliashya ; 
might not Ananta's sou* be its au- 
tlior ?] 

This part was published 1856- 
59 ; Deva's Paddhati to books i.-v. 
is there given in fulI,^also his com- 
mentary on book i. ; the extracts 
from the scholia to books 
are likewise tjuken from Deva’s coiu- 
luentary: tlfose to b^^oks ii --v, there 
exhibit, as to style, some differences 
from theoA'ginal fording, resulting 
from abbreviations; the extracts 
for books xii.“xxvi. come from tho 
scholium of Karka and from an aiio- 
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of Paddhatis (outlines), extracts, and similar Tj^orks * attach 
themselves, and also a large number of Pari^ishtas (supple- 
ments), which ai*e all. attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the NigaTna-FariAishta, a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus ; and to the FravarA- 
dhijdyaA' an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the. inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
Oharana-'i'ydha, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently q^uite a modern 
compilation.^®^ 

The Sutra of Vaijavdpa, to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katiya-Sdtra, I am 
inclined to class among the Siitras of the White Yajus, as 
1 do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
Vafinas of the Satap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Vaijavapayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kanva recension 1 find 
only the latter, and he is hen; separated by five stejis only 
frOiq Yaska). A Grihya-Siitra of this name is also cited. 

The Kdtijfa Grihya-Sulra}^^ in three kdijdas, is attri- 
buted to Parasliiara, from whom a schoorof the White 


nyinoiis epitome {mmlcsliiptasdra) of 
Deva, the MS. of which dates from 
samvat 1609. None of these com- 
mentaries is complete. 

* By (Jadddhara, HariharamiiJra, 
Kejjiudikshita, Gangddhara, &c. 

f Printed, but unfortunately from 
a very bad codex, in my Catalogue 
of the Berlin ,MSS., pp. 54-62. [See 
/. St., X. 88, flf.] 

Edited in I. St., iii. 247-2S3 
(1854); see also Muller, A. S. L., 
p. 368, ff., and Rdjend^: Ldla Mitra 
in the preface. to his translation of 
the Chhdndogyopanisha^, p. 3. The 
enumerations of< the Vedic schools 
in the Vishnu-Purdna, iii. 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Purdna, chap, 
lx. (see AufrechPs Catalogm, p. 54, 


ff.), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
— but there is certainly a great deal 
of mere error and embellishment in 
these statements — then, in truth, 
lamentably little has been left to us ! 

See Stenzler's account of its 
contents in Z. J). M, G., vii. (1853). 
and his essay on the arghaddna 
(Pdr., i. 8, Breslau, 1855). — The sec- 
tions on "marriage ceremonial have 
been published by Haas, I. St, v, 
283, whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarmaTi have been edited by 
Speijer (l%2), together with critical 
variants (pp. 17-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which was used by 
Stenzler. 
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* 

Yajws also (a^jcording to the Charanavyuha) derived its 
name. The word Paraskara is used as a samjnd, or proper 
name — but, according to the gana, to denote a district — 
in th«: Siitra of Panini ; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic' literature. Q'o this Grihya-Sutra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by Vasudeva, a commentary by Jayarama, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Kama- 
krishna under the title of Samskdra-ganapati, which, ranks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajurveda in particular, Pamakrishna 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of.tliose belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — Under the name of IViraskara there 
exists also a Siiiriti-Sastra, which is in all jirobability 
based upon this Griliya-Sutra. Among the remaining 
Sinriti-Sastras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Yajnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Mtuiu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no doubt also to that of 
the Kiltiya-Sutra to the Manava-Siitra ; — further, Katya- 
yana (whose work, however, as wc saw,^ connects itself 
with the Samaveda), KanVa, Gautama, Sandilya, Jabdli, 
and Parai^ara. The last two names ap]]ear aTnbng* the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Charanavyuha, 
and we also find members of their families liamcd in the 

r * 

Vahsaspf the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the family of 
the Parasaras is particularly often represented.* 

The Frdi'iMkhga-S'dtra of the White Yajus, as well as 
its Anukramanf, names at its close Katyayaija as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Pniti^akhya 
of the Rik, in Yaska, and in 1‘anini, viz., Hakatayana, 
Sakalya, and Gargya; next, of Ka^yapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Panini; and, lastly, of Dalbhya, Jatiikarnya, 
^aunaka (the author of the llik-Prati^dkhya ?), Aupa^ivi, 
' # 

* [See /. SLjL 156.] * I’driiiii, iv. cants, [The Pdrdiarino hhikshavah 
3. 1 10 (a rule which possibly does are mentioned ing^tbe Malidbhdshya 
not belong to him), attributeg to a also, and besides a Kalpa by Pard- 
Pdrd^arya a BhikshivSutra, a 6ara; see /. St.^ xiii. 340, 445.] 
compendium for religious ipeudi- 
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Kanva, and the Mddhyamdinas. The dist»wction in»i, r. 
1 8, 19 between veda and hhMhya, i.e., works in hhdsJid, 
— which (Corresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
— ^lias already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydycis contains the samjnds and paribhdshds, i.e., 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of sairislcdra, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 
{svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several Uohas are quoted re- 
ferring to. the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition.t We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by iTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodaka.?^'^ 

The Anulcramani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adliydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
.of the authors, deities, and metres of tlie seveial mhldni 
ytuplmhi “White Yajus-formuliis” contained in the “Mddh- 
yarMi'Mye Vdjasamyahe Yajurvcddvmdyc mrve [?] sahhile 
sahikriye” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. Por tlieir viniyoya, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is mucli to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the rielias usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the llig-anukra*- 
mani ; there are, however, many exceptions to tliis. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also tlie case in 


* Among them ti)\ krit, taddhita, 
and upadhd, terms quite agreeing 
with .Pdnini^s terminology. 

Bather: ‘ recitirs;;; ; ’ because 
here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading.^ 

t In that casoLthe mention of the 
Mddhyaipdinas would go for nothing. 

' In connection with rny edition 
of this Pniti6akbya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in L St,y iv. 65- 
160, I77-'33I, Goldstiicker in his 
Pauiniy pp, i86-'207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attempts in particular to show 
that the author of this work is iden- 
tical with the author of tlie vdrttikas 
to Panini ; see my detailed rejoinder 
in L JSL , V. 91-124. 
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the Eig-anukramanl) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in thfe verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often hlijppens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the ^atapatha-Brahniana. 
The closing part of the fourth adhydya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Srihala to this Anukramanf 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension, of the three works called Veddflgas, 
viz., ^iksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 6o).t 


We come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
kdridas ^ and thirty-eight prapdthaJeas nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division 'into prapd- 
thdkas, another into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 


* Published together with the 
fifth adhydya, and the beginning of 
the work, in tny edition of the V4ja- 
saneyi - SaiphitS, introduction, pp. 
Iv.-lviii. ^ 

t For particulars 1 refer to my 
Catalogue of the Berlin pp. 

96-100 [and to my editions, already 
mentioned, of these three tracts], 

division of the Ath. S. 


into twenty books is atteifed for the 
period of the author of the vdrttikas, 
and also by the Gopatha-Briihmapa 
i. 8 ; see /. St, xiii. 433 ; whereas 
both the Athgii S. itself (19. 22, 23) 
and the Ath. Yar. 48. 4-6 still con- 
tain the dir^t intimation that it 
formerly consisted ok sixteen books 
only ; see T. St, iv. 432-434, 
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some ninety. Tlie division into parvans, mentioned in the 
thirteenth book of the ^atapatha-Brahmaifa, does nbt ap- 
pear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the Pari^ishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
richas belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as Paippalddd mantrdh, it is at least certain that 
there was a Samhita belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhita now extant.^*^® Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown 
in their details. We only know generally that ‘‘ it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs ; together with formulas for all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like” f — matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Sainhita. But in the Rik the instances are both 
less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. ii), they are handled in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Rik, par- 
*ticularly in the tenth mandeda* As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, what corre- 


According to a tract recently 
publiahed by Roth, T)er Athai'vavcda 
in Kashmir (1875), thia is not the 
case ; the extant Sanihitii seems 
rather to belong to the school of 
the Saimakas, whilst the Paippaldda- 
Saiphitd has ct)me down to us in a 
second recension, still preserved in 
Kashmir. 

The arrangement in books i.- 

vii. is according to the number of 
verses in tue diferent pieces ; these 
have, on an average, four verses in 
book i., five in ii, six in iii, seven 
in iv., eight to eighteen in v., three 
in vi., and only one in vii Books 

viii. ~-xiii, contain longer pieces. As 
to the contents, they are indiscrimi- 
nately mixed ?ip. Books xiv.-xviii, 
on the contrary, have all a uniform 
subject-matter ; xiv. treats of mar- 


riage, XV. of the glorification of 
Vrdtya, xvi, xvii. of certain con- 
jurations, xviii. of burial and the 
festival of the Macnes. Book xix. is 
a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
part of its text being in a rather 
corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
tains, — with one peculiar exception, 
the so-called huntdpasiihtay — only 
complete hymns addressed to Indra, 
which are borrowed directly and 
without change from the Rigvedo, 
Neither of these two last books is 
noticed in the Atharva-PrdtijJdkhya 
(see note 167), and therefore they did 
not belong to the original text at 
the tirne of this work. 

* Of the stars, too, i.e., of the 
lunar asterisms. 

+ See Roth, Zur LitU und Gesch, 
dcs Tf eda, p. 12. 
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sponde to it in the other Vedas is found; not in the Srauta- 
Sdtras, hut with few exceptions in the Grihya-Siitras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. As 
in the Shadvih^a-Bralimana and in the Sama-Sutras w« 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratfnas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus tlie view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Samhita originated for the most part 
in tli(i Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west.* And as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth kdmla, wliere the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya,^^^ and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Vratyas, In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vratya employed in the 
AtharvarUpanishads in the sense of “pure in himself” to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgad^ia 
in the Vratya-book, and the possibility that this word«nay 
refer to anti-bralpnanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 1 1 2), In a i)assage communicated by 
Both, (^. c. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Angas and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
dharis, Miijavaiits, Sudras, Mahavrivshas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in th^ West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 

* lu the Vishpu-Pnrd^a the Sain- the Chtilikopai^had, v. li (see I. 
dhavas, Saiudhavdyanas are* men- St.y i. 445, 44^ ix. 15, 16), Ac- 
tioned a."! a school of the AthwVan. cording to Rotli, on the contrary 
This explanation of the con- (see above p. 1 1 2, note)f the purpose 
tents of this book and of the word of the book is rather “ the idealising 
vrdfya is based upon its employment of the devout vagrant or mendicant* 
in the Praiinopanishad 2. 7, and in (parivrdjaha, &c.).” 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible/in the Atbarva- 
SamhM also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modem, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
yery antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of the lunar asterisms in the 
nineteenth Mifjda begins with hnttikd, just as in the Tait- 
tiriya-Samhita, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times.^^^ No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna * Kesin, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Afigi- 
rasa ?, Devakfputra) receives the epithets of Kei^ihan, Ke^i- 
siidana in the Epic and in the Purdnas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Samhita (mostly in its last 
mandala), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the Rik, There are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. 

r The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names “Atharvanas” and “Augirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-xiryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in order to lend all the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in them.f They are 
also often*' specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.^®^ Whether we have to take the “ Athar- 


The piece in question proves, 
on sped. J grounds, to be a later sup- 
plement ; see /. St., iv. 433, n. 

* An Asura Kfishpa we find even 
in the Rik-Saiphit 4 , and he plays a 
prominent part ijj the Buddhist 
legends (in which lie seems to be 
identified with thq/Kpsh^a of the 
epic (??). ' 

+ See /. St. , i. 295, S- That these 
• names indicate any Persa- Aryan in. 
fiuence is nut to ^be thought of; 


and if, according to the Bhavishya- 
Punina (Wilson in Reinaud’s MSm. 
sur I’ Jnde, p. 394), the Parsls (Magas) 
have four Vedas, the Vada (! Yas- 
na?), VifSvavada (Vi 4 pered), Yidut 
(Vendidad), and figirasa,- this is a 
pureljr Indian view, though indeed 
very remarkable. 

See my essay Zwei vediache 
Texte nher Omina und Portenta, pp. 
346-348. 
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vana^’’ in the^ thirtieth hook of the Vaj. Samhita as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain ; hut for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth hooks of 
the Satapatha-Brahmapa, as well as the Chhandogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (ii, and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them iji 
these works. The thirteenth book of the Satapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into parvans* which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the dde^a, 
i.e., the Brahmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Atliarvafigirasas.” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the “Athar- 
vanikas,” only mentioned in the Nidana-Siitra of* the 
Sarnaveda (and in Panin i). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature, t with the exception perhaps of Kau^ika; 
stdl, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan.i Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan- writings themselves, viz., in the Pari^ishtas, is 
“ Brahma- veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for ihe chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman,^®* while the other Vedas are represented a§ thtiso 
of Ilia assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, jflid Adhvaryu, 


* Corresponding to tho S'Aktas, 
onurdkas, and deSats of the Kik, 
Yajus, and S^man respective! j. 

t Members of the family of the 
Atharvans are now and then men- 
tioned ; thus especially Dadhyahch 
Ath., Kabandha Ath., whom the 
Vish^u-Puru^ia designates as a pupil 
of Sumantu (the latter we met in the 
Gfihya-Slitras of the Rik, see above, 
p. 57), and others. 

X It seems that even in later 
times the claim of the Atharvan to 
rank as Veda was disputed. Yiij- 
navalkya (i. lOl) mentions the two 
separately, veddtkarva; though in 
another passage (1. 44) the “ Athar- 
vtiagirasas ” occur along with Rich, 
Sdman, and Tajus. In Manu’s 
Code we only once find the irutir 


atkurvdngirasih, as magic formulas ; 
in the Rdnidyapa likewise only once 
ii. 26. 20 (Uorr.) the mant/rdi 
chdtharvands (the latter passage I 
overlooked in 7 . St., i. 297). [In 
Pataipjali’s MabdblMshya, however, 
the Atharvan is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the ^'ig-Grihyas, 
see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
as their only representative ; see 
7 . St., xiii. 431-32.] • 

This explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one, is yet 
very likely erroneous ; by Brahma- 
veda (a nax^b which is first men- 
tioned in tlm ^tiakh. Gfihya, i. 16) 
we have ratiier to understand ‘ the 
Veda of brahmdvi, of prayers, ».c., 
here in the narrower sense of ' in- 
cantations.’ (St. Petersburg^ Diet.) 
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— a claim which has probably no other :^oundation, than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
was bound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the Kaushftaki-Brahmana (see 1. St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
tljey put forward in the Atharvan- writings, which indeed 
display a very great animosity to the other Vedas. To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit ; 
for instance, one of the Pari^ishtas considers a Bhargava, 
Paippalada, and Saunaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
the king,* wliile a Mauda or J alada as jnirohita would 
only bring misfortune. 

The Atharva-Samhita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayana. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation.t A piece of the Sarnhita 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht {J.St.,i. 1 21-140); besides this, 
only some fragments have been published.^®® 

The Brahmana-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Gopatha-Brdk-mana, which, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I. II., 
3142), comprises a purva- and an vUcmi-portion, each con- 
taitiin^^ prapAthahas ; the MS., however, breaks oft* 
with the begi'hning of a sixth {i.e., the eleventh) prapd- 


* Ydjnavalkya (i. 312) also re- 
quires that such an one be well 
versed atharvMf/irase. 

+ Dots are here nsod instead of 
lines, and the sewita stands mostly 
beside, not above, the akahara. 

M.'s q'jjQ ^vhole text has been 
odited long since (1855-56) by Koth 
and Whitney. Tlie first two books 
liave been 'translated by me in I. 
St., iv. 393-43OJ 3 ciii. 129-216, 
and the nuptial formulas contained 
in the fourteenth book, together 
with a great Variety oi love charms 
and similar formulas from the re- 
maining books, ibid., 204-266. 
For the criticilba of the text see 
Roth’s tracts, Ueber dm Atharvaveda 
(i 856),‘ and Per Aihai-vaveda in 


Ka^’hmir (1875). In the Gopatha- 
Brahmana (i. 29), and in Pataqijali’s 
Mahilbbiisliya (see /. St., xiii. 433 ; 
although, according to Burnell, In- 
trod. to VainSa-Brilhraa^ia, p. xxii,, 
the South Indian MSS. omit the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda), 
the beginning of the Saiphitd is given 
otherwise than in our text, as it 
commences with i. 6, instead of i. I. 
It is similarly given by Bhapdarkar, 
Indian Antiquary, iii. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Haug’s possession actually 
begin tho text in this manner ; see 
Haug’s B,^aliman und die Brahma- 
nen, p. 45. — Burnell (Introd. to 
Vansa-Br., p. xxi.) doubts whether 
the Ath. S. was commented by 
Sdyapa. 
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iJiahh. In oflte of the Pari^ishtas the work is stated to 
have originally contained i(X> TrapdthqlccLS. The contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colehrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapati who is appointed by Brahman as a Demiurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Pari^ishtas and some of the Upanishads. The division ‘of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty mulidrtas, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brahnianas of the Yajus, &c.^®® 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what 1 have to say about the Sdtras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only other writings •which have 
reference to the Sainhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvaii-literature, corres])onding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the ^cimaHyd 
chatur - adliydyUcd,^^'^*' a kind of Pratisakhya for the 
Atharva-Sainhita, in four adliydyasi, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Ilik-Prati 4 akhya, who is 
also nicntioried in the Prati^iakhya of the White Yajus, 
The Saunakas are named in^he Charanavyuha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school «,re. re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads. Tlie work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining* Prati^akhy as. Saka- 


M. Muller first gave us sorue 
information as to the Gopatha- 
Brdhinana in his History of A. S, Z., 
p, 445-455 ; and now the work itself 
has been published by Rdjendra Ldla 
Mitra and Harachandra Vidydbhti- 
shana in the JBibL Indica (1870- 
72). According to this it consists 
of eleven (i.e., 5 + 6) prapdthaJcas 
only. We do not discover in it any 
special relation to the Ath, S., apart 
from several references thereto under 
dijfferent names. The contents are 
a medley, to a large extent derived 
from other sources. The first half 
is essentially of speculative, cos- 
mogonic import, and is particularly 
rich in legends, a good number 


of which appear in the same form as 
in the datapath a-Bnihm ana,, xi, xii., 
and are therefore probably simply 
copied from it. The second half 
contains a brief exposition of a 
variety of points connected with the 
Srauta ritual, specially adapted, as 
it seems, from the AitafT Br, Very 
remarkable is the assumption in i. 
28 of a doshapatif lord of evil (! ?), 
who at the beginning of the l)vii- 
para (-ytiga^ is supposed to have 
acted as ^rimindm ekadeJah,’ This 
reminds U8%f, and doubtless rests 
upon, the Mdra of ftie Buddhists. 

166b rpiie form of name in the 
MS. is : chaiurddhydyiha. 
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tiyana and other grammatical teachers She mentioned. 
In the Berlin MS. — the only one as yet known — each rule 
is followed by its commentary 

An AnuTcramani to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

The Ka'idiha-S'AIra is the sole existing ritual Sdtra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvana-Grihya through quotations.^®® It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are repeatedly ascribed to Kau^ika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brdhmanas, and failing these the sampraddya, i.e., tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the work the Brahmana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti hr.) ; whether by this the Go- 
patha-Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Sdtras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Sdtra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth gives hJiaishaJyas, healing remedies ; the sixth, &c., 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice ; the thirteenth ancl 
foui tediith of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta- Brahmana of tlw Samaveda).^®® 

Of this Prdtii 5 ilkhya also Whit- By which is doubtless meant 

II ey has given us an excellent edition just this Kau^ika-Shtra. A ^rauta* 
in Journal Am. Or. Soc., vii. (1862), Siitra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
X. 1 56, ff. ( 1872, adilitions). See also has recently come to light, under 
my remarks in I. St., iv. 79-82. tlie name of Vaitdna- Shtraj sea 
According to Whitney, this work Baug, /. Si., ix. 176; Biihler, 
takes no notice of the two last books Cat. of MSS. from Gujarat, i. 190, 
of the existing Ath. text, which it and Monatuberichte of the Berl. 
otherwise follow's closely; since Acad. 1871, p. 76 ; and some fuller 
therefore the Atharva-Sarphitd in accounts in Roth’s Atharvaveda in 
Pataipjali’s time already comprised Kashmir, p. 22. 
twenty books, we might from this ^*** These two sections are pub- 
directly infer the priority of the lished, with translation and notes, 
ijaun. chat.; unless Pataipjali’s state- in my essay, Zwei vediache Texte 
ment refer not to our^text at all, iiher Omina und Portenta (1859); 
but rather to that of r.he Paippa- the sectiem relating to marriage 
lilda school ; see ^oth, Aer Atharva- ceremonies is communicated in a 
veda in Kadimir, p. 15- — Biihler has paper by Haas, Ueber die Heirodhsge- 
discovered another quite different brdnche der alien Inder in I. St., v. 
Ath. Prdti&ikhya ; see Monatsber. 378, ff. 
of the Berl, Acad. 1871, p. 77. 
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To this Siitf & belong further five so-called Kalpas : the 
Nahshatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in Mty haTrdikds ; the ^dnti-Kalpa, 
in twenty-five kandik&s, which treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions, and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vitdna-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the Ahhichdra-Kalpa. The Vishnu-Purdna and the 
Charanavyiiha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angirasa-Kalpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller PariiSishtas also belong to it, mostly composed in 
£okas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Puranas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds ; astro- 
logy magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature in tlie 
astrolugical Sarnhitas. Among these Pari^ishtas, there is 
also a Charana-vy'dha, which states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000; but the number of the KauSikoktdni 
parisuhfdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief : first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bliargaya, Angiras, Aflgi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) Uvdanas; then Saunaka, Naradi^i, 
Gautama, Kamkayana, Karmagha, Pippalada, Mahaki, 
Garga, Gargya,-Vriddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the UpanisJiads. Whilst the 
Upanishads /car’ i^oxvv so called, of the remaining Vedas 
all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


An account of the contents of 
both texts is given in my second 
essay on the Nakshatras, pp. 390- 
393 (1862) ; 174* 

mentions an Ara^yaka-Jyotisha, dif> 
ferent from the Nakshatra^Kalpa, 

171 Haug, 1 . c., speaks of 72; 
amongst them is found a Nigha^tu, 
which is wanting in the Berlin MS. 
Compare the Nigama-Pari^ishta of 
the White Yajus.— Texts of this 


kind are quoted even id the Mahd* 
bhtishya ; see I. St., xiii. 463. 

i 7 » One of the Pari^ishtas relating 
to this subject has been communi- 
cated by m«ii)n /. SK., x. 317, flf. ; it is 
the fifty-firsd of the series. The state- 
ments fountt thereip concerning the 
planets presuppose the existence of 
Creek influence; cf. ibid., p. 319, 
viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain limit which they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiiy into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Puranas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upaiiishads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usutd. list, 
nevertheless call themselves TJpanishads, or Atharvopani- 
shads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to tlie 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indisclie. Studien, I stated the uuiu- 
h^r at ninety-five, including t^ic TJpanishads contained in 
the. older Vedas.* The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot imMasidipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Boer writes to mo, 
yielded the result that among these Brahmans there are 


* This number is wronp; ; it ought 
to be ninety -three. I there counted 
the Anandavallb and Bhfiguvalli 
twice, first among the twenty-three 
Atharvopanishatls omitted by An- 
queti), and then among the nine 
Upanishads borrowed from the other 
Vedas which* are found in his work. 
The number would further have to 
be reduced to ninety -two, since I 
cite Colebrooke’s Amyitavindu and 
Anquetil’s Ampitandda- as distinct 
Upanishads, whereas iny>ointof fact 
they are identical ; but hien, on the 
other hand, two Vpanisbads identi- 
fied by me ought to be kept distinct, 
viz., Colebrooke’s Prdpdgnihoti-a and 
Anquetil’s Pranou, the latter (Pra^jia- 


vopanishad) being different from 
the former. — The number now 
here finally anived at — ninety- 
six — ^is obtained (i) by the addi- 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad, the Saip- 
Vfu-kop., the second Mahopanishad, 
and three of the Upanishads con- 
tained in the Atharva^iras (Gana. 
pati, Stirya, Devi) ; (2) by the 
omission, of two, the Rudropanishad 
and the Atharvaniya-Rudropanishad , 
which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited ; and (3) by 
counting the Mahdndrdyanopanishad 
as only one, whereas Colebrooka 
counts it as two. 
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I 23 .llpamsh^ 3 s actually extant; and if we include those 
which they do not possess, but which are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 147 * A list of 
these 133 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahavak- 
yamuktavali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two f* in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishads is extant in Anquetil du Per- ^ 
roll’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only.J 
I have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — but only a seeming — exception to this 
is the Bafarudriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
difierent significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not an Upanishad at all.§ A real exception, however, 
is the Bveidsvataropanishad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter th^t it llfis 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Nor can hiQMaitrdyayu-^ 
U'panishad ( 1 4) reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 


■* According to the previous note, 
only 145. 

t According to last note but one, 
only fifty. [In the list published by 
W. Elliot of the Upanishads in the 
Muktikopaii., see Journal As. Soc. 
Bcng.., 1851, p. 607, ff., 108 names 
are directly cited (and of these 98 
are analysed singly in Taylor’s Cata- 
logue (i860) of the Oriental MSS. of 
Port St- George, ii. 457-474). But 
to these other names have to be 
added v?hich are there omitted ; see 
I, St., Hi. 324-326. Tift alphabe- 
tical list published by M. Muller in 
Z. J). M. 0 ., xix. 137-158 (1865), 
brings the number up to 149 (170, 
Burnell, Indian Antiquary, ii. 267). 


Since then many new names have 
been brought to our knowledge by 
the Catalogues of MSS. published by 
Burnell, Biihler, Kielhorn, Rdjendra 
Ldla Mitra, Haug [Brahman und die 
Brahmanen, pp. 29-31), &c. ; so that 
at present I count 235 Upanishads, 
many of which, howtjj^er, are pro- 
bably identical with others, as in 
many cases the names alone are at 
present known to us.] 

J Namely, Aitareya, Kaushitaki, 
Vjishkala, tjhhiindogya, ^atarudriya, 
^ikshdvall^or Taitt. Saiphitopani- 
shad, Chhdgaleya((?), Tadeva, Siva- 
satpkalpa, Purushasdkta, tsd, Vri- 
had-Araijyaka. 

§ See on this /. St,, ii. 14-47. 
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Yajus; it belongs ratber, like the l^veta^vataropanishad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-99). 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharvopanishads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
three Vedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharran-recension, and on the otlicr hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 

t/ 

extant, although they may have formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the Kdthaka-Upanishad (15, 16); of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kena (from the Samaveda), Bliriguvalli, Anandavalli, and 
Brihanndrdyana (Taitt. Ar., viii.-ix.). 

The Atharvopanishads, which are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact that they are mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the nature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit ; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means jivhereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the mapy forms under which Siva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
proper order, ,T have to make some observations on the 
Atharvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did so. 

The Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to be the fact that Uma Hai- 
mavatf is here (an^ for the first time^ mentioned, as she 


In the remaining parts also there is nothing of the kind to be 
found. 
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was probably understood in the sense of the 6iva sects. 
With the Atharvan-text botlr of the Anandavalli and of 
the Bhriguvalli * * * § I am unacquainted. Of the Brihannara- 
yanop. f also, which corresponds to the Narayaniyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data are known to • me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones.| — The two 
Kaihavallis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in tlie Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [iii. 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Aruni,{j asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nacliiketas withstands. 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonike at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lists of the Atharvopani- 
shads in Chambers’s Collection (see 
my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these 
two oallis (39, 40), also ^madhyavoLli 
and an uttaravalU (41, 42) ! 

t By Colebrooke it is reckoned as 
two Upauishads. 

t Thus we have visasarja instead 
of vya-cha-sarja ; Kanydkumdrlm in- 
stead of "ri ; Kdtydyanyai instead of 
oyandya, &c, 

§ See /. St,, ii. 195, ff, where the 
various translations and editions are 
cited. Since then this Upanishad 
has appeared in a new eflition, with 
Saipkara’s commentary, in the Jiibl. 
Jndica, vol. viii., edited by Dr. lloer 
[and translated in vol. xv.]. 


II Two other names, which are 
given to the father of Nachiketas, 
viz., Audddlaki and Vdja^ravasa, 
conflict with thg usual accounts. 
Yiijasravasa appears also in the pas- 
sage above referred to of the Tait- 
tiriya-Brdhmana ; whether A uddii- 
laki does so likewise I am unable to 
say. [Audddlaki is vwnting in the 
T. Br., as also the whole passage 
itself.] Benfey (in the GSttinger 
Oelehrte Anseigen, January 1852, p. 
129) suggests that we should refer 
Audddlakilirnpi to Nachiketas ; but 
the incompatibility of the two names 
is not thereby renftved. Arn^i is Ud- 
ddlaka, and Audddlaki is Aru^eya. 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and bitter. They are directed 
against tarha, “ doubt,” by which the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are here probably intended. The sacredness of the 
word om as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same way.' The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. lo, 1 1 ) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
' bears a purely Vedantic character. 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Miindalca- and 
Upanishads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine ; indeed, in the Vedanta-Siitra 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The Munddka- UTanislml, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it “shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style ; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. For Aiigiras, 
who communicates it to ^aunaka, has obtained it from 
Bharadvjija Satyavaha, and tho latter again from Angir,* 
the pup'll of Atharvan, to whom it v/as revealed by Brah- 


The list of the Atharvoparii- 
Hhads begins, as a rule, with the 
Mui^idakopanishad ; and, according 
to the Htatements in NdrtCyanabha^- 
ta’s BCholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now , being edited (since 
1872) in the Bihl. Indica by Rdma- 
maya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upanishads tnnst still have 
been in existence in the time of 
N'ardyar)iabha.;{^a, since he denotes 
Hhe individual Upanishads as, e.gr., 
tlie seventh, the eighth, &c., reckon- 
ing from the Mun^aka, This order 
is occasionally ascribed by him to 
the ^aunaka-schooL CcNpare as to 
this the remarks of Coleblboke, Misc. 
Ess.y i 93, according to which the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the ^aonukiyas, and the 


following Up. to other Sdkhds. But 
Ndrdyana, with whom, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colobrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their state- 
ments (lifier), also quotes the ^auna- 
hagranthavutara for the Brahma- 
vindu No. ^ i8, and the idhhd 
^aunahavartitA for the Atmopani- 
sbad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up- 
anishads. The Qopdlatilpani, how- 
ever, is marked by him as the forty- 
sixth ^ Atharva-’PaippaUy^ and the 
Vdsudevopanishad as the ^forty-ninth 
‘ hsh udragfanthagane ; * ‘^see Rdjen- 
dra Lrfla Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS,, i. 18(1870). 

* Afigir is a name which occurs 
nowhere else. 
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man liimself. Shortly afterwards, Vedic literature is op- 
posed, as the*tnferior science, to speculation. Tlie former 
is stated to consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Vedaiigas, which are singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the itihdsa-purdm-nydifa- 
7/i{mdnsd-dJia.r77iaMstrdni ; but this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Yedailgaa 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas liad been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to the following poriod. 
We may fui-ther conclude from the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-system also had 
already attained its final form. On the otlier hand, we 
here find the v^ords hdli (the dark one) and hardli (the 
tenible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
lire, whereas in the time of the dramatic jxiet Bhavablniti 
(eighth century A.D.) they arc names of Durga — the wife of 
Siva, develojied out of Agni (and Eudra) — who under these 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning 4io tiio latter, the Mundakop). 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhiiti,*— a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Vediinta-Sutra, and that it has been com- 
mented by ►^amkara. — The ProAno^yanishad^m prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brahmana, viz., that of 
the Eippalada-school.* It contains the instruction by 
Pippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad : Kau^alya A^valayana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the •course of 


* In the colophons, at least, it is PippaMda is probably to be traced 
once so described ; by ^aipkara, too, to the conception fonud in the first 
at the beginning of his copitnentary, verse of th| iii. 1 (taken 

it is called brdhmaifa, although this from Rik mdnd. i, 164, 20) (I), The 
)>roves but little, since with him all same verse recurs *n the ^vetj^v 4 a« 
the Upanishads he comments pass taropanishad iv, 6 and in Nir xiv. 
a* iruti and hrdhmana . — The name 30, 
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the work Hiranyanabha, a prince of the KoiSalas, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by ^arakara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
thp half m&tr& (mora), to which the word (m, here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morse 
(a, w, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
^ in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Pra^na have been several 
times edited and translated, see I. St, i. 280, fif, 439, ff., 
again recently by Dr. Koer in vol. viii. of the Bibliotheca 
Indica together with ^amkara’s commentary.^^® — The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Uarbha- 
Upanishad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other TJpanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentarj’- on a tri- 
shtvhh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mentio'n of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; sd also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Caius. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book — -a supplementary one — of Yaska’s Nir- 
ukti. Whether Samkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet macertain. It is translated in Ind. Stud., ii. 65- 
176 — Iji the Brahmopanishad also (24), Pippalada ap- 
pears, here with the title bhagavdn Ahgirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

Boer’s translation's published 1872 ; in '’his introduction described 
invoLxv. of th#*i?i6Z. /»»rfica (1853). as p<iiichakhai} 4 <^ ^tiktamdn (read 

Edited with Nirtiya^a’s com- ’‘mi/) PaippalMdbhidhd 

mentary in the Sibliothecd Indica, tathd. 
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doctrine here taught which he imparts to Saunaka {maM- 
sdlaj, exactly as is the case in the Mundakopanishad. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishad and the Mundaka and Praina; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 

It consists of two sections: the j&rst, which is in prose, 
treats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman ; anti 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Vishnu, 
Iludra, and Akshara to be the four pddas (feet) of the 
nirvdnam brahfna ; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopavita, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the sdtra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
Tipon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
Sveta^vataropanishad, Mundakopanishad, and similar Upa- 
nishads, and again describe the majesty of the One. — The 
M&'nduhyo'panisTmd (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upanishads, but only the prose portion of. the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half mdtras of the 
word ovi, is to be looked upon as the real Manddkyopani- 
shad, all the rest is the work of Gandapada,* whose pupil , 
Govinda was the teacher of Samkara ; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century a.d. Similarly, the^e s^re* 
two works by Samkara himself specified ampiig the Upa- 
nishads, viz., the Aptavajrasuchi (29), in prose, and the 
TripuH (30), likewise in prose; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdh'niana a Brdhmaim ; it is not *jdti (birth), 
mrTia (colour), pdnditya (learning) ; but the Brahmavid 
(he who knows Bra]mia 7 i) is alone a BrdhmmaA Then 
it passes to the different definitions of moJesJoa (liberation). 


Edited with NiCrayana’s comm, 
in BibL Ind. 1873 > introduc- 

tion described as chatushJchandd 
daiami ; the two sections of the 
text seem to have been transposed 
in some of the MSS. 

* As such, it has been commented 
on by ^arpkara under the title djrama- 
kUtra, For particulars see A St,y ii. 
100-109. [Roer has published the 


entire Mdndiikyopanishad together 
with Saipkara’s comm, in Bihl. Ind. 
vol. viii., also a translation of sect. 
I in vol. XV.] 

f This portion has been used by 
a Buddhist ^yA^vaghosha), almost 
literally, against the system of cast© 
in general, in the tract of the same 
title which is given by Qildemeister, 
BihL S.f Praef. p, vi. not. ; see also 

h 
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stating tlie only correct one to be tbe perception of tlie 
oneness individual soul) dindi parmuivara (the 

All-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the two highly important words tat (the Absolute) 
and tvam (the Objective). The Tripuri treats of' the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth pralcarana 
in a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Samkara.^^® The Sarvopanislmtsdropanishad (3 1 ), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^^ Tlie same is the case with the Nirdlam- 
bopanishad (32),^®® wliich, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atmopanisliad (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Aiigiras into the three factors 
{purusJias), the body, the soul, and the All-Soul.* The 
Prdm,dgnihotropanisJiad (34), in prose, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this TJ pan! shad the same reward as he receives 
who expires in Vaninasf, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.'*®^ The Arshikopayiishad (? 35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, 
' Lhai^idvaja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of “K'hak” (? another MS. in 
Anquetil ha.s “ Kapl ” = Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^®^ 


Burnou f, /n^?'oJ. <1 Vlllst. ciu Buddh. 
Ind., p. 215. [Toxfc and translation 
see now in my essay Dk. Vujrasii.cld 
dcs Ahagliosha. (i860). By Hang, 
Brahman und die Brahmaven, p. 29, 
the Upanishad is described as sdma- 
vedohtd.] 

Sei. my Catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS., p. 180. By Riljendra Ldla 
Mitra, however {Noiices of Sanskrit 
MSS., i. 10, ll), a different text is 
cited as the irlmachharnkardcluirya- 
virachitd tripuryupa^had. 

See I. St, i. 381 ; edited with 
Ntlrdyana’s ccfiom. iuBibl. Jnd. 1874; 
described in the introd. as Taitliri- 
yoke I sarvopanishaddm sdrah sapta- 
iriiUe cUaturdak (! ?). 


See lu-ijendra Lrfla Mitra, ii, 95. 
Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 
of the College Fort St. George, ii. 
462. 

* Translated in 7. St, ii. 56, 57. 
[Text and Njirayapa’e comm, in Bibl. 
Jnd. 1873; described in the introd. as 
khandatrnydnvitd | ashtdvitUi gran- 
thasaipghe idkhd i^unakavartitd.} 
Text and Niintyapa’s comm, in 
Bibl. Ind. 1873 ; described in th© 
introd. as ekddaJi Saunakiye; see 
Taylor, ii. 472. Rdjendra L. M. i. 
49. Burnell, Catalogue, p. 63. 

182 See /. St, ix. 48-52. The 
name of the Upanishad is not yet 
cei-tain. 
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The second class of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is ma^e up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly, connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, wliich plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Yajnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upani- 
shads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upo,n 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the Tdrahopanishcul (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling efficacy of the word 
and similarly in the ^dkalyopanisliad (37)* Sakalya 
as to true emancipation.^®* The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the Jdhdlopanishad (38), 
in prose, which, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aranyaka of this Veda (see 7 . St.^ ii. 72-77). Still, it 
must have been composed before the Badarayana-Sutra, 
as several passages of itf^ seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed, frpih 
a common source?). Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahahsas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the KaihaSridi (39; Colebrooko gives the 
name incorrectly as XanthaSruti), in prose, and the 
Arunilcopanisliad (40), likewise in prose ; % both are to be 


I'iS Seo 7. St., ix. 46-48. 

* This name seems to result as 
the moat probable one from com- 
parison of the variants in Anquetil. 

See /. St., ii. 170. 
t The/ presuppose the name Yi- 
rsiriasl for Benares. [The text of; 
the Jdbdlopanishad with Nilriyana’s 
comm, appeared in Bill. Ind. 1874; 
it is described in the ii 9 t.rod. as 
ydjushi and ekacliah'drirUattami (the 
latter, however, said of the 
Kaivalyopanishad also !) ; see also 
Burnell, p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, lU- 


jendra L. M. i. 92 (Commentary by 
Samkardnanda). There are, besides, 
quite a number of other Upanishada 
bearing the name of Jilbdla, viz., 
Byihajjdbala, Mahdjdbdla, Laghu- 
jdbdla, Bhasma°, Kudra®, Budrd- 
kshd®.] 

J Translated in 7 . St., ii. 176- 
181. [Text ;j(,nd Ndrdya^a’s comm, 
in Jiibl. Ind., 1872; described in 
the introd. as pailikaviMi. There 
is also a commentary upon it by 
^arpkardnanda ; see Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 92. — The Kathairuti, also, is 
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regarded as supplements to the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the Jabalopanishad is to that' of the White 
Yajus. 'The Bhdllavi-Upanishad (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so dces the 
Samvartairuti (42) ; similarly the Samnydsopanishad (43) 
and the Paramaliansopanishad (44), both in prose * The 
Ramopanisluid (45) I have not yet met with ; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this placed®^ The 
Ahamopanuliad. (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — the Braltoiacharins, Grihasthas, 
Vanaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
Sarnkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The ^rimaddattopanisliad, (47) consists 
of twelve UohaS put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain : iasyd ham paficJMmdSramam, “ I am his, i.c., 
hrahmans, fifth Ah'ama!’ Apart from the two TTpanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandukya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the AtkarvaMhhd (48), in prose (explained by 
Sarnkara), in which instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalada, Sanatkuniara, and Angiras;t 
further, in the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen Mokas, now 
aqd then quoted by Sarnkara and lastly, in the Baunalca 

edited in llihl. Ind. (1873), with annvdicas of the Aih. S. (xviii.) ; 
Niinlyana’s commentary although their text is therefore given by the 
under the name Kantha®, it is clear editor in the scholium, and that in 
from Ntirdyana’a words in his intro- a double form acc. to two MSS. (pp. 
duction, Yajurrede tu Oharalcd dvd- 131- 175); see also Itjijendra L. M. 
daiai’shdknythUrayah{\) | samnyd- i. 54, Taylor, ii. 469.] 
sopanishuUulytj^ rhatuhkhandd kfita{ ! ) I’ext and Niir. ’s comm, in B^l. 

h'Utih II that this mode of spelling Jnd., 1874 ; described in the introd. 
here, as well as in Burnell’s Cata- as ashtatrimattaml | dtkarvane. By 
logue, p. 60, is a more mistake, and RajendraMl., i. 90, a conim. by 
that Ndnlya^a himself connected l^anikarilnanda is specified ; see be- 
the Upanishad with the Kathas ; see sides Burnell, p. 65. 
also Biihler, Catalogue of MSS. from t See /. St, ii. 55. — Here, there- 
Guj.,Ti. 58.] fore, we have Pippaliida and Afigiras 

* The Paramaliansopanishad is appearing side by side (see above, 
translated in I. Si., ii., 173-176. p. 160). [Text and Nslr.’s comm. 
[Text with Ndr.’s camm. in Bill, in Bibl. Ind., 1873; described in 
Jnd., 1874; described m the introd. as the intend, as saptami 
trikhan^d 'tlimmaWchare ckatvdrin- + Translated in /. St, ii. 58. 
Mttam'i . — The Sayinydsopanishad, [Text and Niil’.’s comm, in Bill. 
too, is printed ibid., 1872 ; we there Ind., 1873.] 
find a direct reference made to four 
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(50) and the Pranava (51). These two are found iu 
Anquetil only.^*^ The various stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into A-tman form the contents of the following 
Upanishads (52-59) : Hamandda (in prose), Kshwrikd 
(24 MoJcas), Nddavindu (20 Mokas), Brahmavindii, (22 
Uokas; also AmritaviTidu), Amritavindu (38 Uokas; 
also called Amritwnidda), Dhydnavindu (23 Uokas), Yoga- 
sikhd (10 Uolms), and Yogatattva (15 Uokas)‘, while the 
majesty,, of Atman himself is deihcted in the Chdlikd 
(60, in 21 slokas) and Tejomvidu (61, in 14 slokas ) : * iu the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style arc^ 
quite identical in all the Upanishads just eniimeratod. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, parti}' 
because there occur distinct gramTiiatical inaccuracies, 
paiily because the construction is often very bT'oken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them ; 
many again are borrowed from the Svetasvataropanishad 
or Maitrayanopanishad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing {grantlui) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained simply by tlui f^ict tluU 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the 8ainkhya-doctrine. 

The sectarian Upanishads have bnen set down as form- 
ing the third class. Idiey substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or ^iva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, -whilst in those of a modern 
date the personal element of the respective Jeities comes 

See t. St., ix. 52-53 and 49- yaga’s comm. (1872-73), excep- 
52; the P 7 'anavopam 8 had is men- tirig the Ifansariddopajiishad, which^ 
tioned by Tayli)r, ii, 328. however, seems to bo ul^atical with 

* Fot the Jlanaandda see 7 , Sty the Haiiaopaiiishad i)rinted ibid. 
i. 385-387; the KahuriJed is trans- In the Introductions to the comm, 
lated, <6., ii. lyi -iySi ChuliJed is described as panchami ; 

tmind'Uy ii. 59-62 ; Tejovindu, ii. Brahmavindu as ashtMail Sauna- 
62-64; Dhydnavmduy ii. 1-5; Yo- kagrantkavi^tarc ; Dhydnavindu as 
gaiikhd [so we ought to^road] and vinid {viniH)\ Tejovindit ^elcaviri- 
Yogatattvay ii. 47-50, [Amritandday iam; 'yog(iiikhddiHfra 7 ithaHmdoke(\) 
ix. 23-28; Ch'tdikdy ix. IO-2I. All (probably meant for 

these Upanishads are now published dvdrinP !) ; Yoyatattva as trayovimd 
in the Bibliotheca Indica with Ndrd- 
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more and more into the foreground. A sjpecial charac- 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the FtsAnw-sects, — 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worshipped is 
Ndrdyaym. We find^ this name for the first time in the 
second part of the Satapatha-Brahmapa, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu; it rather 
' stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vishnu- 
Purana, in the sense of Brahman (mascul.). This is also 
the case in the Narayaniyopanishad of the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as Brihannara- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vasudeva and Vishnu. It is in the Mahd-lJpanishad 
(62), — a prose tract, which* in its first part contains 
the emanation of the universe from Narayana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Nara- 
yaniyopanishad, — that Narayana iirst distinctly appears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since {^lilapani (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
qH. ^ In the Ndrdyaiiopanishad (64, in prose), on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
FTarayana section t of the twelfth book of the Maha-Bha- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of sjiecial sig- 
nificance in relation to the Samkhya- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is : om namo Ndrdyandya. 
There exists of this Upanishad another, probably a later, 
recension which forms part of the Atharvasiras to be men- 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devakiputja Madhusudana 
is mentioned as particularly hralimanya, pious, as is also 
the case in the Atmaprahodlia-Upanisliad (65), which like- 


* Translated in 1 . St. , ii. 5-S [see 
also Taylor, ii. 468, Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 25] ; besides it there i^must have 
existed another Mahd~Upan. (63), 
which is cited by iShe adherents of the 
Miidhava sect as a warrant for their 
belief in a personal soul of the uni*' 
Terse, distinct from the soul of man. 


See also Rdjeudra L. M. i. 12, 
91 (comm, by ^aipkarduanda). 

f At the time of the (last?) ar- 
rangement of the present text of the 
Mahd - Bbiirata, Ndrayapa worship 
must have been particularly flourish- 
ing. 
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■wise celebrates Narayana as the Supreme Lord;^®® sec I. 
Et.f ii. 8, 9. He (Narayaiia) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in tbe Garbliopanisbad (in a passage re- 
curring in the Nirukti, xiv.) and in the Sakalyopanishad. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Nrisinha. The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known appears in the Taitt. Ar., x. i. 8 (in the Narayanf- 
yop,), under the name of hTarasiiiha, and with the epithets 
Vdjranakha and Hkslmadamhtra. The only Upanishad in 
wliich he is worshipped is the Nrisinliaidpaynyopanishad 
(in X)i“ose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Ujmnishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five distinct Upanishads. The first part treats 
of the Anushtubli-formulaf sacred to Nrisiiiha, tlie man- 
trardja ndroAiinha dnufiktudilui, witli which tlie most won- 
drous tricks arq jdayed ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Mahimaiitras with their Taii- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mandukyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
vasikha is jrresuxiposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character ; but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part. lA both, the triad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva — is rex>eatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the cfxpression huddha for tlie siqiremo Atman, 
which occurs (along with nitya, suddkfii, satya, m/uukta, &c.) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaudapiida and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Samkhya school (see above, pp. 
27, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapada 
and Saiukara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.D., as at that 


1®* See also Blijendra L. M., iii. 
36 ; Taylor, ii. 328. 

* The above-mentionejf lists of 
Upanishads in the Chambers collec- 
tion admit a Madhyatdpmi also [see 
my Catalogue, p, 95]. 

+ It runs ugrarp. virarti mahdvish» 


nuTp, jmlantaifn sarvatomukham | 
fif-ismUarji Ihishanatp, IJtadraip, 
mntyumriiyum namdmy aham, || “ 1 
worship the terj^ible, powerful, 
mighty Vishnu, the flaming, the om- 
nipresent ; Nirisihha, the dread, the 
holy one, the death of death.” 
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time the Nrisinha worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, while otherwise we find no traces of it,^®® 

The Edmatdpaniyopanishad (72, 73), in which Rama is 
worshipped as the Supreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the Nnsifihatapaniyop., especially in its second part. 
This second part, which is in prose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
Mdodukyopanishad, Jabalopanishad, and Nrisinhopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Yajna- 
valkya here appears as the proclaimer of the divine glory 
of Itama. A London MS. adds at the close a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Anandavana (a 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Upanishad ^is found in the cir- 
cumstance that Rama is implored by Siva (Sainkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birtli who die in Manikarnika 
or in the Ganga generally, the two principal seats of the 
t^iva worship. The first part, in ninety-five s/o/jas, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of Rima’s life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhyat- 
mardmayana (in the Brahmanda-Rurdna). The Mantrardja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
belongs^ito the school of Rdmdnuja, possibly to Ramanuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh centuiy 

Under the names Vishnu, Purushottama, and Vdsudeva, 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supremo Atman in several 

See text and translation of this shad (18O4) ; text and Ndrdy.’s 
Upanishad in I. Si., ix. 53-173 ; and comm, in Bihl. Ind. also (1873) ; in 
specially on the chronological ques- the introductions the two sectionsare 
tion, pp. 62, 63. In the Bihl. In- called pafi-chatriruiattama and shat- 
tUca also, this Upanishad has been trinsa respectively. The time of 
published by llslmamaya Tarkaratna composition is. probably even later 
(1870-71), with t^ainkara’s commen- than above supposed. In the first 
tary (it is, however, doubtful whe- place, according to Npisinha’s state- 
ther the commentary on the second raents in his Smrityarthasdra (see 
part belongs to Saipkara), together Aufrecht, Catalogus, pp. 285'’, 286»), 
with the small Ihirndnuja flourished as late as the 

ropanit^otZ and Ndrdyana’s comm, twelfth century (^a/fce 1049 = a. D. 
unit. 1127). But further, the Rdmatdpani 

* The Ndrasinha- and a Vdnllia- displays still closer relations to Bdmd- 
Mantra are also n&entioncd. nanda, who is supposed to have lived 

See text and translation in my towards the end of the fourteentli 
•essay Die Edma - Tdpanlya- Vpi.ni- century ; see my essay, p. 382. 
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Upanisliads ; * Krishna Devakiputra appears likewise in 
some of theift (the Atmaprahodha and Karayana), not, 
however, as supreme Atman, but merely, as M the Chhan- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Go- 
j)diatd;pan{yopanishad (74, 75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity. Of this IJpanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.f It treats 
first of the gopis of Mathura and Vraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &c. ; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
liibits hardly any points of contact with other Upanishads, 
in regard to contents and langiiage.^^^ The Gopichandano- 
'panishad (76) also probably belongs to this place ; I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the Upanishads belonging to the Hiva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it, the ^atarudriya. I have already remarked, however, 
that this ^ is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of Siva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.J He appears very prominently as Mahadeva 
in a portion of the Narayaniyopanishad^ and here he is 
already associated with his s].)Ouse, The Svetasvataropaiii- 
sliad also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
panishads the most ancient in tliis regard is the W'tivalyv- 
panishad (77), a mixture of prose and ^lolcas, in wliich 
hhagavdn maMxdcvaJi himself instructs Asvalayana con- 
cerning his own majesty ; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald § in the Athurvasiras (78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, in particular, under 
the name Vdsudeva, in the writings 
ascribed to Sanikara. 

+ The lists in the Chambers collec- 
tion specify a Oopdlatdpini, Madhya- 
tdpini, Uttaratdpini, and Brihadut- 
taratdpinl / 

The text of this Upanishad, 
with Vi^ve^vara’s commentary, is 
printed in the BUtl. Indica (1870), 
edited by Harachandra Vidydbhd- 
sha^a and Visvandthasdstrin. Oc- 
casionally extracts are added from 
the commentaries by Ndrayana and 
JivagOBvdmin. According to li^en- 
dral., i. 18, its first section is de- 
scribed in Nuntyana’s introduction 


as shatchatvdriniatl cha piirnd did 
Hharvapaippale.- — ^ee an analysis of 
the second section in Taylor, ii. 472. 

So also according to llj^en- 
dral., i. 20 (comm, by Ndr.), 60; it 
is specially “a treatise on the merits 
of putting on sectarial marks on the 
forehead with an ochrous earth, 
called gopichandana.” 

J As in the Atharva-Saiphitil and 
in the ^dnkhdyana-Brubmai^ia (seu 
pp. 45, no). 

§ Like Krishna iff the Bhagavad- 
gitd. The Kawalyopanishad ie 
translated /. St., ii. 9-14 ; on Athar- 
vaiiras see ibid., i. pp. 382-385. 
[Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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Upanisliad has been expounded by Samkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atharvan,” — a name thSt is also borne 
by Brahman* himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upanishads referring to the five principal 
deities, Ganapati (79), Narayana, Kudra, Sdrya (80), and 
Deyl (Si).* Its Narayana-portion is a later recension of 
the ISTdrayanopanishad (64, see above, p. 166), and the 
Budra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharva^iras 
j^roper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
^In the Mahil-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
Avhere the Atharva. 4 iras is mentioned along with tho Blid- 
rmddni sdmdni, ami in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satarudriya (as the principal means of expiation)^ the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam- 
kara (?). — The Budrop. ami Aiharvaniya-liiidrop. are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Office Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; 1 
therefore exclude them from my list. The MrUyulafigh- 
anopanishad (82) t is quite modern, and wdth it is wor- 


thc Kaivalyopanishad printed in 
Bihl. JmI., 1874; the first commen- 
tary is thatfof Niinlyana ; the second 
is described by the eh tor as that of 
Sa^ikara, in. the colpphon as that of 
Saqxkarsinaiida ; it follows, however, 
from lldjondra Ldla Mitra’s Cata- 
logue, i. 32, that it is different from 
the commentary written by the lat- 
ter ; and according to the same 
authority', ii. 247, it is identical 
rather with that of Vidydranya. In 
Ndrdyana’s introduction this Upa- 
nishad is described (exactly like the 
Jdbdlop. !) as ekachatvdriniattaml. 
The ^iraa- or - Upani- 

shad is likewise printed in JSibl. 
Jnd. (1872), ^ith Ndrdyana’s comm., 

• which describes it as rudrddhydyah 
saptakhandal^ See also Rdjendral., 
i. 32 (comm, by i^aqikardnanda), 
48.] 

* See I. 53, and Vans Ken- 
nedy, Researclm into the Nature and 
Affinity of Hindu Ancient Mytho- 
logy, p. 442, &c. [Taylor, ii. 469- 
471. By Uijendral., i. 61, a Odpa- 


patyapdrvatdpaniyopavishad is men- 
tioned ; by Biibier, Cat. of MS^. 
from Guj., i. 70, a GanapatipUrvatd- 
pini and a Qaneiatdpini ; and by 
Kielhorn, Sanskrit MSS. in theSouth- 
ern Division of the Bombay Pres. 
(1869), p. 14,. a Go'ifaputijnU'vatd- 
paniyopanishad.l 

t So wc have probably to under- 
stand Anquetil’s Amrat Lnnkoul, 
since he has also another form, Mrat 
Lankoun ; instead of, id est ‘halitus 
mortis,^ we ought to read ‘ saliJtm 
mortis.’ [See now I. St., ix. 21 -23 ; 
according to this it is doubtful whe- 
ther the name ought not to be writ- 
ten Mrilyuldngdla ( ?). An U panishad 
named Mrityulanghana is mentioned 
by Biihler, Cat. of MSS. from Gvj., 
i. 120 ; a' Mpityuldfigtila, however, 
appears as 82d Upanishad in the 
Catalogue of Pandit Itddhdkfishpa's 
library, finally, Burnell, in pub- 
lishing the text in the Indian Anti- 
quary, ii. 266, gives the form MfH- 
yuldrigala.'] 
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tliily associated the Kdldgnirudropanishad (83)/*’^ iu prose, 
of which there axe no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandike^vaxa-Upapurana. 
The Tripuropanishad (84) also appears from its name — 
otherwise it is unknown to me — ^to belong to this divi- 
sion it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra. The Slcandopanishad (85), in fifteen koJeas, is also 
Siva-itic (likewise the Amritanddopanishad). The ado- 
ration of Siva’s spouse, his Sakti, — the origin of which may 
1)6 traced back to tlie Kenopanishad and the Mrayaniyo- 
])anishad,— -is the subject of the Savdariidpaniyopanulmd 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the l)cvi-Upanishad (79), which has already been 
2nentioned.^ The Kaidopanishad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sakta sectary * 

Lastly, a few Upanishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as to their con- 
tents, viz., the Pindopanishad, Nilamhopatmhad (Colc- 
brooke has Ndarudra), Paingalopanishad, and PaHano- 
mnisluid}^ The Ganulopaniskad (96), of which I know 
two totally difierent texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
(iaruda,t and is not without ^me antiquarian interest. 


It treats specially of the tri- 
pundravidhi ; see Taylor, i. 461 ; 
lliljendr., i. 59 ; Burnell, p. 61. 

See on it Taylor, ii. 470 ; Bur- 
nell, p. 62. 

m (( Identifies Siva with Vishnu, 
ami teaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita school.” Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Burnell, p. 65. 

* In the Tejovindu (61) also, 
"brahman is described as d^ara, idm- 
hhdva, MMa. 

190 The Pindop, and tlie Ndarvd- 
yoj). — ^this is its proper name — are 
now printed in Mbl. Jnd. (1873), 
with Ndniya^a’seomm.; the former, 
which treats of the pindas to the 
pretas, is described by Niiriiya^a as 


mptaviuiatipurarii^ the latter as sho- 
dail : it is addressed to Hudra (see 
also Kdjendral., i. 51), and consists 
only of verses, whicli closely follow 
those contained in Viij. S. xvi. On 
the Faiugalop. and Darsanop., see 
Taylor, ii. 468-471. 

t As is done m the Ndrdyaifiyo- 
panishad also, and more especially 
in tlie SuparMdkydya, which is con- 
sidered to belong to the Rik [edited 
by Elimar Grube, 1875 ; see also /. 
8'<., xiv. I, ff. — ThQ Odrudopanishad 
is now printed in Bibl. Im. (1874), 
with Ndniya^ia’s commentary; in 
the introduction it is described as 
chatidchatvdHniaUam /.] 
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Having thus folk)W'{Hl the lirst period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, vve now turn to 
its second jxiriod, the so-calhxi Sanskrit literature. Here, 
howeve'^, as our tmu^ is limiU-d. wc- cannot enter so much’ 
into detail as we have liithi-iti/ done, and vve must there- 
fore content ourseives tvith a general survey. In tJie case 
oi' tiic Akidic lit(!rature, details w'ere espnouUy essential, 
bolli hdcai'Se no full account of it iia<i yet iHiori given, and 
because the various works still lie, for tile must part, shut 
up in the manuscripts , whereas the Sanskrit literaturci 
has already been repeatedly liandled, ])artially at l§ast,aiid 
the principal works helonging to it are generally accessible. 

Our first tasV, naturally, is to fix the distijiction between 
the second period and tlie iirst. This is, in part, one of 
age, in ](art,onc of subject-matter. 9 'he former distinction 
is marked by the language am*, hy rtirect data ; the latter 
b^ the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it, 

As regards the language, in the first place; in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, a^e yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo- Aryan 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and 01 
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their combination into larger communities. The gram- 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees* became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage ; so that a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the hhdshd, had arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Brahmanas and Sutras are com- 
pdsed.f Now the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it was for 
tliose who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
’ to keep in constant accord with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become oii the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who were without grammatical training. In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people ; ^ the estrange- 


* Respecting the nse of the verb 
vydJcri in a grammatical signification, 
Silyana in his introduction to the^ 
Ijfik (p. ^5. 22 ed. Muller) adduces 
a legend from a Bnilimana, which 
represents Indra the oldest gram- 
inariau. (See Lassen, /. AK.y ii. 
475.) [The legend is taken from the 
'rS. vi. 4. 7. 3. All that is there 
stated, indetid, is that vdeh was 
rj/dkritd by Indra ; manifestly, how- 
c^ver, the later myths which do actu- 
ally set up Indra as the oldest gram- 
marian connect themselves with this 
passage.] 

t Bhdshika-svara in Kdtydyana, 
Srauta-Sdtra, i. 8. 17, is expressly 
interprete(| as hrdhmana-Bvara ; see 
Vdj, Samh. Specimen^ ii. 196, 197.^ 
[/. SL, X. 428-429, 437.] YAska' 
repeatedly opposes hhUhdydm and 
m^vadJiydyoM (/.€., ^iu the Veda 
reading,’ ^ in the text of the hymns ’) 
to each others similarly, the Prilti- 
^ikhya - Stitras, employ the words 
hhdBhd and hhwiya as opposed to 
ckhandoB and tedkt, mrrihitd (see 
above, pp. 57, 103, 144)* The way in 


which the word bhhhya is used in 
the Qrihya-Sutra of f^ankhdyana, 
namely, in contradistinction to StUra, 
shows that its meaning had already 
by this time become essentially mo- 
dified, and beceme restricted, pre- 
cisely as it is in Pilnini, to the extra- 
Vedic, RO to say, profane literature. 
(The Asvaldyaua-Gj'ihya gives in- 
stead of hhdshyay in the correspond- 
ing passage, hhdrata - Tmhdbhdraia* 
dkarma, ) [This is incorrect ; rather, 
in the passage in question, these 
words follow the word bhdshya ; see 
the note on this point at p. 56.] lu 
the same way, in the Nir. xiii. 9, 
mantra^ kalpa^ hrdhmana, and tha 
vydvahdriki (sc. hlidshd) are opposed 
to each other (and also Rik^ YajuSf 
Sdman^ and the vydvaJtdrild), 
t Ought the passage cited in Kir, 
xiii. 9 from a Brdhinana [cf. Buith, 
5], to the effect that the Brah- 
mans spoke both tongues, that of 
the gods as well as that of men, to 
be t^en in this connection ? or has 
this reference merely to a conception 
resembling the Homeric one ? 
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mcnt “between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular diafect in its turn underwent further develop- 
ment. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phontitic changes, and, in particular, 
very materialiy modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as th6 numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan hhdslui presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the. study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particular!}' as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with thd general body of the people^ 
In this waJy there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly fron^the common hkdshd* and jrlistinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 


* And therefore Rpecially so called 
down even to modern times ; where- 
as the grammatically reilned hluhhd 
afterwards lost this title, and anb- 
stitiited for it the name Samskrita- 
bhdskd^ ‘the cultivated speech.’ 
The 'name Prdlcrita-hhdsbd, which 
w^as at the same time applied to the 
popular dialects, is derived from the 
word prakrit% ‘nature/ ‘origin,* 
and probably describes these as the 
‘ natural,’ ‘ original ’ continuations 
of the ancient Ihdshd:. or does p 7 *d- 
Tcrita here signify ‘ having a prakriii 
or origin,’ i.e., ‘derived’? [Out of 
the signification ‘original,,’ ‘feeing at 
the root of’ {prakriti-hhut(i)y ‘un- 
modified,’ arose that of ‘normal,’ 
then that of ‘ ordinary,’ ‘ communu* 
* vulgaris^' and lastly, that of ‘ pro- 


ceo<ling in common from.’ The term 
directly opposed to it is not mm- 
skrita, but vaikrita ; see, e.g,, Atln 
Paris. 49. 1 , “ vamdn puvvam m/dkliyd- 
sydmah prdkritd ye clip, 

The earliest instances as yet known 
of the name Sarnskfit as a designa- 
tion of the language occur in the 
Mrichhakati (p. 44. 2, ed. Steneler), 
and in Variha-Mihira’s BrMiat-Saip- 
hitd, 85. 3. The follpwing passages 
also of the Rdmdyana are doubtless 
to be understood in this sense, vi«., 
V. 18. 19, 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi, 104. 
2, is familiar with the word 

Sanfishrita^ but does nf!)t use it in 
this sense; though #tho P^niniyji- 
l&ikshd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
contradistinction to prdkfita. 


M 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not unfrequeutly, 
however, they present older forms of these* than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
the usage there prevailing. And in some respects {e.g., in 
the instr. plur. of words in this usage may have 

Tittairied a more developed phase than appears to have 
b(;en tlie case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its indepeiidefit growth by any external 
influence; whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon, the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration, *f- how- 

This example is not quite per- Ahhidhiinappadipikit (v. Childers, 
liuent, as the instr. plan in -dh is Pali />/W..)this identification, may 
of very aiiciont date, lieing reflected perhaps be correct ; but the older 
not only in Zend, but also in Sla- Pali texts, and even the inscriptions 
vouic and Lithuanian; see Bopp, of Piyadasi (nf/.. most distinctly the 
VergL i. 156- (159’*). facsimile of the Khdlsi inscription 

* The difference in usage between in Cimiiingham's Arch(roJo(jical Siir- 
the Eastern and Western forms of vey, i. 2^17, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 
sp)eech is once touched upon in the ducc the Kambojas in connection 
^Brdhimjna of the White YajiisV with the Yavanas ; and this of itself 
where it is said that the Ydhikas determines that the two belonged 
style Agni Bhava^ while the Prach- geographically to the same region 
yas, on the contmr}', call him ^<trva, ili the nortlmvest of India; see 
Yaska (ii. 2) opposes the Kambojas 7 * ii. 321. la addition to 

(tlie Fersa- Aryans?) to thCrAryas (the this we have the name Kabujiya 
Indo.AryanK?),statinglhatthelattcr, and therewith ali the 

for instance, j.osscss derivatives only various rcferenc(;^s to tliis laltcr 
of the root whereas the Kam- name, which point to a very wide 
bqjas^ possess it also as a verb, ramification of it throughout Irdn ; 
((Trammariaus of the Kambojas arc sec 7 . *S 7 r., ii, 493. To Farther 
hardly to bo' thought of here, as India the name Kamboja evidently 
liotli, Zar Lit, p. 67, supposes.) found its way only in later times, 
Yaska further oppoKSCS the Prdebyas like tlie names Ayodhyd, Iridra- 
and the Udichyas, and the same is prastha, Irdvati, Champii; though 
done by dMnini. According to the it certainly remains strange that 
Bnthmana, the Udichyas w^ere most this lot should have fallen precisely 
conversant with grammar [see /. to it. Perhaps causes connected 
.i. 153, ii. 309, 310, xiii. 363, ff. with Buddhism may have helped to 
Burnell's identification of the Kam- bring this about. Sec on this point 
bojas hero, and in the other earlier the Jenaer TAUraturzeitimg^ 1875, 
passages wh^re they are mentioned, p. 418 Indian Antiquary y iv. 244.] 
with Oambodip, in Farther India, see^ f Much as the Germans did, who 
his Elements of South Indian Pafmo* in the middle ages emigrated to 
graph/ y pp. 31, 3c, 94, is clearly a Transylvania, 
mistake. For the time of the Pali 
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ever considerable were the external modifications wliich it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educate'd classes — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplislied fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — in the first instance 
under the inlluence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the i)eople as such, and whose scriptunis 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at pr(',sent he precisely determined ; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
<.)f the written language also, at a time when wo are in a 
])Osition to point to the existence of [>opular dialects; and 
with resj)e(^t to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at (lirnar in the Gujar:'it 
))eninsula, at Dliauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Oiri^'-^® in 
Kabul. J. Brinsep, who was tho first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time A the Buddhist king Asoka, 
who reigned from u.c. 259; but, according to the’ most* 
recent investigations on the subject — by Wilson, in tl’e 
“Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society," xii., 1*850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression) — they were ^mgraved “ at som(*. 
period subsequent to B.c. 205,” * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


This name ought probably to 
1)0 written Kapardifiirif See my 
paper on the Satruinjaya Milhiltmya, 
p. 1 18. In these inscriptions, more- 
over, we have a text, similar in pur- 
port, presented to us in three distinct 
<iialects. See further on this siil)ject 
lJurnouf’s admirable discussion of 
these inscriptions in his Lotus de la 
honne Loi, p. 652, ff. (1S52) f /. 
iii. 467, ff (1855) ; and Kern, DeGe^ 
denkstuJeJeen van Aioka den Buddhist 
(1873, particularly p. 32 ff.> 45 ff.). 


* And that not much later > as is 
vouched for by the names of ilm 
Greek kings therein mentioned — 
Alexander, Antigonus, Magas, Pto- 
lemy, Aiftiochus. These cannot, it 
is true, be regarded as contomponi- 
iieous with the.inscriptions ; but 
tjieir notoriety in India can hardly 
have been of such lopg duration 
that the inscriptions can have been 
composed long after tTieir time. See 
Wilson, I, c. 
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that these popular dialects were in existence in the third 
century b.c. But this is by no means tcf bo set ddwn as 
•the limit for the commencement of» their growth; on tlie 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to us suffi- 
ciently shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient hhdshd. 
This separation must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Brahmanas themselves * 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature, consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Vedic literature ; and, lastly, that 
the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the first period, we can only trace ^ 
the germs and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
shiy) is now centred on a triad of divinities, Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva ; the two latter of whom, again, in course 
of time, have the supremacy severally allotted to them, 

' under various forms,- according to the different sects that 
grew u]) for this purpose, ^It is by no means implied that 
individual portions of the ’^arlier period may nut run on 
'into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the •preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection b(;tweeh the two periods 
is, oil th(*. whole, somewh.'it loose : it is closest as regards 
thos(^ brunches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progre.ss in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in tlio second, — 
dram mar, yiianudy, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, which are a more independent 


* Thi^ in the wecond jnirt of the 
Aitarcya-BnUimana the Syjtparnas, a 
clan ( 1 ) of the western Salvas, are 
mentioned as vdchovadi- 

tdrahy'" ‘ spe.akinp^ a filtliy tongue ; ’ 
and in the Ihinciiavinsa-Brdhtnntn^ 
the Vrdtya%are found fault with 
for their debased language. I'he 
Asiiraa are sinfllarly censured in the 
Satapatlia-Brahmnna (iii. 2. i. 24), 
where, at the same time, the Brah- 


mans are warned against such forms 
of speech ; tasnuid brdiwiano na 
mlechhct .^' — T may remark here iu 
passing that M. IMiiller, in his edi- 
tion of the Rik, in Siiyana’s intro- 
duction, p. 36. 21, erroneously 

writes helayo as one word ; it stands 
for he 'layo ^ — the Asura corruption 
of the battle-cry he ^rayo [arayoX: 
according to the Satapatha-Brdh- 
mana, it even took the form he ^lavo. 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
tlicm with the Earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of tliis lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always w'holly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became su])erfluous, and was 
(consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other iniliience lias supervened — we are in possession 
only of those nnis ter- works in wliicli each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as tlie 
classical models upon wdiicli the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. I'his fact has been already adduced as having 
jiroved equally fatal in the case? of the more ancient Bnih- 
mana literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 


here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its Sakhas, 


we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 


that some of the principal works of this jieriod are extant 


in several — generally two — recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in con- 


sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has com;(iaratively slight application to it, namely, 
that th(? mutual relat ion of the manuscripts i^ of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases wdiere ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these yvorks were 
originally preserved by oral tradition ; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in different 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations tlfere are 


many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must »ot be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are only from three to four hundred years old ; hardly any 
will he found to date more than five hundred years backd^^ 
Little or nothing, therefore, can here be efliectcd by means 
of so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in the circum- 
stance that in the former the various subjects are only 
handhid in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discussed in 
their general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
tical, as rather a scientific, a poetical, and artistic want that 
is here satisfied. The difference in the form undoi- which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had giudually 
been developed, but in the latter this form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly scientific exposition. The 
only excej)tion to this occurs in the grammatical and phi- 
losophical Siitras ; and thwse again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
hot fiftingly be termed prose. Apart from this, we have 
oiHy fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are now 
and then found cited in the great (ipic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama; but they are unifonnly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions. It is only in the 
Ibiddhist legc“nds that a prose style has been retained, the 


]-iegardjng tlic age, manner 
of pre))aration, material, and condi« 
tion of text of Indian MSS., gee llaj. 
Ldla Mitra'g excellent report, dated 
15th FeLrnary 1875? searches 

instituted by him in native libraries 
down to the end of the previous 
year, which is appended to No. IX. 
of his Notices of Sansljit MSS. 
Quite recently some Dovanjlgarl 
MSS. of Jfrina texts, written on 
broad palm-leaves, have been dis- 
covered by Biuiler, which date two 
centuries earlier than any previously 
known* A facsimile of one of these 


MSS. in Biihler’s possession, the 
Ava. 4 yaka-Sfltra, dated Samvat 1189 
(a.T), 1132), is annexed to the above- 
mentioned report ; ‘‘it is the oldest 
Sanskrit MS. that has come to no- 
tice,’’ Kiij. L. Mitra, Notices^ iii. 68 
(1874). But a letter from Dr. Host 
(19th October 1875) intimates that 
in one of the Sauskfit MSS. that 
have lately* arrived in Cambridge 
from Uppdl,. he has read the date 
128 of the Nepjil era, A.i). 1008. 
Further confirmation of this, of 
course, still remains to be given. 
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language of wl^ich, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restrieted to a definite field In fact, as the re- 
sult of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declined altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be ; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to^ speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alikrf' 
appe.ar in a poetic form, and by ‘ Poetiy ' accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled hcllrs-leltrcH, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. For while, u])on the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the otlier, as a set-ofi‘ to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
})arting to it the character of poetry ‘ with a purpose.’ Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customarwto place the Ey)ic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literal , an; ; and to this custom wo 
here conform, although its existing monuments* cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient than, for exainjjle, 
Paniui’s grammar, or the law-book which bears the name 
of Manu, Wc have to divide the epic poetry into tw’o 
distinct groups : the JitJidm-Purdijas and the Kdryas. AVe 
have already more than once met with the name Itihasa- 
Purana in the later Pnihmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
and in the Chhandogyopanishad. We have Seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these ex])rossions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Brahnicanas them- 
selves, and not to separate works ; and also tluft, from a 
passage in the thirteentli book of the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed^inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, wliich is usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is ther5 expressly attributed to oilier works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itiliasa-Puranas 
themselves. On tlie other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya*(‘ ser- 
pent-knowledge ’) and the Devajana-vidya (‘ genealogies of 
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the gods ’) — to which, in the passage in qupcstion, the dis- 
tribution into •pcirvam, that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is exjjressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
^night very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brahmanas, hero and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rik. 
'indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have -been 
actually preserved here and theue in the epic itself. The 
(lathas also — stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see 7 . /SV., i. 187). 
As regards the extant epic — the Malid-llhdraUi — specially, 
\ye have already pointed out the mention in the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, of Vyasa Banlsarya and Vai. 4 am])ayana,"®® 
who are given in the i^oem .itself as its original authors; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 

* As, for inataiio.o, the story of eial reliitioti to 'he transmission of 
Ilari^chandra in the second part of the Yajur-Veda. J^>y IMnini, it is 
the Aitareya'lhdhmana. ^ true (iv. 3, J04), he is simply cited 

19 J) Vydsa Pfintsarya is likewise generally as a Vcdic teacher, but the 
mentioned in the 'ra/ifcVi of the Sama- Mahdbluishya, commenting on this 
vidhana-Erdhinana, as the disciple of passage, describes him as the teacher 
Vishvaksena, and prece})tor of Jai- id Katha and Kaldpin. In the Oal- 
mini ; see /. St, iv. 377. — ThoMa- cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
lidbhdshya,.^again, not only contains ther particulars (from what source? 
frequent illusions to the legend of cf/ranandthaon>S'uf(iIA./ira?m.,i.59o), 
the Malid-Bharata, and even metri- according to whicli (see L St,y xiii. 
cal quotations that connect them- 440) nine Vedic schools, and among 
solves with^itj^but it also contains them two belonging to the 'Sam a- 
the name of Suka Vaiyitsaki ; and Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
from this it is clear that thefc was the Rig-Griliya he is evidently re- 
then already extant a poetical ver- garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
sionof the Mahd-Bharata story ; sec *the manner of the VishnU-Purdna, 
/. Sty xiii. 357. Among the prior as the special representative of the 
births of BudcUia is one (No. 436 Yajur-Vec^a; and so he appears in 
in Westergaard\ CataloijuSy p. 40), the Anukrl of the Atreyl school, at 
bearing the nam^' Kanha-Dipdyana, the head of its list of teachers, spe- 
i. e. , K|*ishna-Dvaipdyana ! daily as the preceptor of Ydska 

•200 Valsampdyana appears else- Paiiigi. 
where frequently, but always in spe- 
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Paralaras is represented 'Witli especial frequency in the 
vansas of the White Yajus.* We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahmanas to a Naimishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bharata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of tlie ej)ic took pla6e in 
2)rcsence of a Saimaka. But, as has lilvewise been remarked 
above [])p. 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Brahmanas of a Sau- 
naka as participating in the former. Nay, several sucli sacri- 
fices may have taken place in the Naimislia forest [see p. 34] 
or it is 2)Ossible even that the statement as to tlie recitation 
in question may liave no more foundation than tlie desire 
to give a 2)eculi.ar (;onsecration to the work. For it is 
utterly alisiirJ to suppose that Vyfisa Barii^arya and Vai- 
^amjiayana — teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka — could have bc^en anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Br:ihmanas. The mc'.ntion of the 
“Bharata” and of the “ Malui-Bluirata ” itself in the 
Grihya-Siitras of A^vahiyana [and Siinkhuyana] W(; have 
cbaracterist'.d [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Siitras are offvery late date. In I’anini 
the word “Maha-Bharata” does indeed occur; not, how-- 
ever, as denoting the ('.pic of this name, hut as aji appel- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bhafatas, like Maha-Jal);ila,“HailLhila (see I. St., 
ii. 73). Still, we do fijid names mentioned in Paiiiiii which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hiistinapura, Vasudeva, Arjima,-!- Andhaka- 
Vrishnayas, Drona (?) ; so that the h^gend must in any case 
have been current in his day, jiossibly even iji a poetical 
shape ; however suiprising it may be that the name 
I’andu j is never mentioned by him. The earliest direct 

* This renders Lassen’s reference MaM-Bhdrataand in the (torts rest- 
(I, AK,^\. 629) of the name Pard- ing upon it. Yet the Buddhists 
^arya ro the astronomer or chrono- mentiofi a mountain tribe of Pdnda- 
loKer Pardfora, highly questionable, vas, as alike the foes of tlie ^dkyas 

+ A worshii>p<!r of Vdsudeva, or the Kosalas) and of the in- 

of Arjuna, is styled ‘Vasudevaka/ habitants of Uijayini ; see Scliief- 
* Arjunaka/ Or is Arjunajicre still ner, Lchen de$ Sdkyamiini^ pp. 4, *40 
a name of Indra ? [Prom the con- [in the latter passaj^e they appear to 
text he is to be understood as a be connected with Takshadild?), and, 
Kshatriya ; see on this, L SU, xiii. further, Lassen, /. AK.^ ii. loo, ff. ; 
349, ff. ; Ind, Antiq, iv. 246.] Foucaux, Rgya Cher Jtol Pa, pp. 

J This name only occurs in the 228, 229 (25, 26). 
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evidence of the existence of an epic, with lirhe contents of 
the Maha-Bharata, comes to us from the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the first 
century a.d, ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite new, and. was derived 
frpm niiirineri^ who liad penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the Indische 
^tudlen,n. 161-165.* Since Megasthencs says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin 
^is to 1)0 placed in the interval between, his time and that 
of Chrysostom; for what ignoraiit*|- sailors took note of 
would hardly have escaped liis observation ; more espe- 
cially if what lie narrates of Ilerakles and his daughter 
I’andaia has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjiina, if, that is to say, the riindii' legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter legend, which forms the subject of the Malui-Bharata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with it, yet on the other liand 
those are presented to us inv essentially dilferent relations. 
Tims the Kimi-l*afichulas iiK particular, wdioso internecine 
f6ud is Mcemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
foafure of the Maha-JUulrata, appear in the Yajus on tho 
most fiiendly 'and peaceful footing: Arjnna again, the 
chief hero of the IViiylus, is still, in tlie Vajasaneyi-Sam- 
liita and the Sutapatha-Brahmana, a name of Tndra: j; and 
lastly, Janamejaya IVirikshita, who in the Maha-BJiarata 
's the great-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 
of the ^atapatha-Bralimana, to be still fresh in the me- 
.nory of the people, with the rise and downfall of himself 
and his house. I have also already expressed the con- 
j(icture that it is pitrhaps in the deed* and downfall of this 
Janame/aya that Ave have to look for the original plot 

* It is not, however, necessary to , J In the thirteenth book of tho 
suppose, as I did, 1. c., that they Satapatha - Briihmana, Indra also 
brought this intelligence from the bears the name Dharma, which in 
south of Indf-a itself : they might the Muh*-Bh^rata is especially as- 
have picked it uf at some other part sociated with Yudhishthira him- 
of their voyage. self, though only in the forms 

t That they were so appears from dharma-rdja, dhaiim-putra, Slg. 
their statement as to the Great Bear, 
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of the story of the Mahd-Bharata ; * and, on tlie other 
hand, that, a* in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Maha-Bharata, the 
myths relating to tlic gods hecame linked with the popu- 
lar legend. But. so coinpletely have the two been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is clearly discernible in the Malia-Bharata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tribes, and tliercfore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
braliinanisation of the native inhabitants, had already bcd?i 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions — cannot now be detei'mined. — Of the 
Maha-Bliiirata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some .20,000 slokas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
mvths that have been associated with it;‘^®’ while the 
elements com])osing the remaining thi-ee-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possibhi con- 
'nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds.* ^ome are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster; — 
and amongst them, as 9, matter of fact, are not a few* that 
are tolerably Jintique even m resj)ect of f( 5 rm. Others arc 
of purely didactic import, and h^ve been inserted with 
the \dew of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
aj)proximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that rt'peated allusion is mhde to the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas,-*’^" and other peoples; and that 

* Whicli of course stands in glar- to the work (i. Si) the express inti- 
ing contradiction to the Rtatement mation is still preserved that it 
that the* Mahd-Bhdvata jsvas recited previously consistciJ of 8800 SloJcas 
in his presence, only. 

And even of this, two-thirds In connecfion with the word 

will have lo be sifted out as not Pahlava^ Th. Ncildeke, in a chm- 
original, since in the introduction municatiou dated 3d November 
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these, moreover, appear as taking an actual part in tlie 
conflict — a, circumstance which necessarily’ presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, &c., had already happened.^®^ But 
as to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
Work in its present shape took place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible ; but at 
jiny rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era.*" An interesting discovery has 


1875, a point wliicli, if 

Gontirmed, will pirove of the highest 
importance for determining ilie date 
<»f oonipositiori of the Maha-Bhdrata 
and of the liamsiyana (see niy Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), as well as of Mami 
(see X. 44h- According to this, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word Paklav^ which is the basis 
of Pahlava, and which Olshaiisen 
(v. sup,, p. 4, note) regards as having 
iiriscu out of the name of the Par- 
ihavas, Parthians, can have origi- 
nated earlier than the first century 
A.D. This weakening of th to k is 
not found, in the case of the word 
Mithra^ for example, before the 
confriKsnceinent of our era (in the 
MIlPO on the coins of the Indo- 
ycythians, Lassen, /. AAT,, ii. 837, 
and in Meherdates in Tacitus). As 
the name of a people, tho^ word 
Pahlav became early foreign to the 
Persians, learned reminiscences ex- 
cepted: ill the Pahlavi texts them- 
selves, for instance, it does not 
occur. The period when it passed 
over to the Iiidiaiw^ therefore, would 
liaVe to be fixed for about the 2d- 
4th century A.D. ; and we should 
have to understainl by it, not directly 
the PersianSj^ who are called Para- 
sikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- 
cidan Parthians. 

202 Qf especial interest in this con- 
nection is the statement in ii 578, 
579, where the Yavana prince Bha- 
gadatta (Apollo^tus (?), according 
to von Gutschmid’s conjecture ; reg, 
after B.c. 160) Sppears as sove- 
reign of Maru (Mar war) and Naraka, 
as rulmg. Varu^adike, the west, 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
bhthira*s father ; see /. Si.^ v. 152. — 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumaut, we appear to have a 
reflex of the title of the Eoman 
Coesars ; see Ind. SJelz., pp. 88, 91 ; 
cf. L. Peer on the Kemri-ndma- 
samgrdmah of the Avadana Sataka 
in the Sdances de VAcad, dcs Inscr. 
(1871), pp. 47, 56, 60. 

With regard to the existence, 
BO early as the time of the Mahdbhit- 
shya, of a poetical version of the 
Mahd-Bliiirata ’ legend, see /. St., 
I^xiu. 356 ff. Still this docs not 
■Jn the smallest degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at all resemblibg the shaj)e in which 
we now have it ; and as the final 
result, wo do not acivance materially 
beyond the ])assage in Dion Chry- 
sostom (/. St., ii. 161 ff.), relating 
to the -‘Indian Homer,' For the 
statements of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time ; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megasthenes himself, yet 
they at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the Bhdshya.” 

* We have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata in an episode 
commented upon by Sarpkara, which 
by the time of NUakantha (i.e., in 
the course of 6 or 7 centuries) had 
become expanded by a whole chapter 
of 47 iloTcas ; see my CataL of the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Berlin Lib., 
p. 108. 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of tbe 
Kavi translation of several parmm of the Maha-Bharata, 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian form.^®^ A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Bharata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta, together with the Ilari- 
miisa, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.* — 
Bespecting the Jaimini-Bhdrata, which is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and Vaisainpj'iyana, but to Jaimini, wc have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it witli 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book t)f the ordinary Malia-Bharata.*f' 


See the observations, following 
K. Friederieh’s account, in 1 , ii. 

136 ff. 

ii 05 j 834-39 in four vols. ; recently 
also at Bombay (1S63) with the 
cominontary of Nilakaiitha. Hip- 
polyte Faucbe\s incomplete French 
translation (1863-72, ten vols.) can 
only pass for a translation in a very 
qualified sense ; see as to this /. St 7 \y 
ii. 410 ff. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
bandied : l^avie has translated 

nine pieces (Paris, 1844) andP'oucaux 
eleven (Paris, 1862). Bopp, it is 
well known, early made the finest 
episodes acccssilde, beginning with 
the Nnla (London, 1819), whereby 
he at the same time- laid the founda- 
tion of Sanskrit philology in Europe. 
For the criticism of the Maba- 
Bhdrata, tlie ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Lassen in his Indisclie Altcrthmis- 
Icu 7 ide (VoL i. 1847). For the con- 
tents of the work, see Monier Wil- 
liams’^ Indian ppic Poetry (1863), 
and Indian Wisdom (1875). 

* In Albiruni’s time, the iith 
century, it passed as a leadilig autho- 
rity ; see jown, Asiat, A\xg. 1844, 
p. 130, [Subandhu, author of the 
Vasavadattjf, Lad it before him, in 


the 7th century ; see I. i. 3S0. 
A French translation by A. Langlois 
appeared in 1834.] 

t See iny CaUiL of the Sanshrit 
m thelhrL Lib,, pp. ni-li8 : 
liccording to Wilson (Mavl\ ColL, ii. 
l), this book would appear to be the 
only one in existence see also 
AVoigle in II M. (/., ii. 27*8, 
[This b6ok, the iUvamcdJiikam ptirva^ 
was printed atBpmbay in 1S63 ; ac- 
cording to its concluding statements 
as thex appear in this edition, 
Jaimini’s work embraced the entire 
epos ; but up to* the present, aj):irt 
from this 13th book^ nothing further 
is known of it ; see as to this riiy 
pnjier in iho MonaUherichtc dcr BrrL 
Acad-^ 1869, P' ^ Kanarese 

translation of this book is assigned 
to the beginning of the 13th century 
(ibid.^ pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 
however, by Ivittel, in his Preface 
to Ndgavarma’s Prosody, pp. vi. 
Ixxi., it has been relegated to the 
middle of the l8th (!) century. 
The peculiar colouring of the Krishna 
sect, which pervades the w'hole book, 
is noteworthy ; Chrif^^-iaii legendary 
matter and other ‘V^estern influences 
are unmistakably present ; Monatsb., 
h c., p. 37 ff. A good part of the c(*n- 
tentfl has been communicated by 
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Side by side with the Itihasa we find the Purdna men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas, as the designqjbion of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the ‘ agra ’ or ‘ beginning ’ of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
arose, the signification of the term was extended ; and these 
works -cainc to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renovations 
ill accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
{yngas). 'As a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
tneir subject (see Lassen, I. AK., i. 479), whence the epi- 
• thet pancha 4 ahsJia,mi, which is cited in Amara’s lexicon 
as a synonym of Piiranft. These works have perished, and 
those that have come down to us in them stead under the 
name of Buranas are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand years or so. They 
are written (cf. Lassen, /. c.) in the interests of, and fortlie 
jmrpose of recommending, the Siva and Vishnu sects ; and 
not one of them corresiionds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not (iorrespond at all, wdth the de- 
scription of the ancient Pivanas jireserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Amara, and also here and there in tJie works 
themselves. “For the old narratives, which are in part 
abri11ged,iu part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a jiarticular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, I. AK., i. 481). Yet 
they have iinquestiohalily preserved much t)f the matter 
of these ohlei* works ; and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at tl’ie same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, they closely follow the 
Maha-Bharata as their authoi'ity ; but they likewise ad- 
vert, tliohgh uniformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 


Talboys Wheeler iu his History of 
India, vol. i. (1867), where, toe, 
there is a general sketch of the 
contents of tlj^e Mahft ■ J'hilrata it- 
self ; see /. Utr., ii. 392. — It remains 
further to menfion the re-cast of 
the Mah^-Bhiirata by the Jaina 
Amarachandra, which is extant under 


tlio title BdlorBlidrata , — in 44 sar- 
gas of 6550 anushf'uik verses, — 
and which apjiearecl in the Banares 
Pandit (1869 ff.), edited by Vechana 
lldinai§tist.in. This work belongs 
probably to the ilth century, see 
Z. D. M. G., xxvii. 170. 
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lines of kings. Here, liowever, they come into tlie most 
violent conflict, not only with each other, hnt with chro- 
nology in general, so tliat their historical value in tliis 
respect is extremely small.' Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Upap^irdnas, iii which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front. Up to this time only 
one single Piirana, the llhagavata-riirana, has been pub- 
lished — the greater part of it at least — edited [and trans- 
lated] by Burnouf : but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson s translation of the Yishiju-rurana.^” * 
i\s the second group of Epic roeiry wo designated the 
Kavyds, which are ascribed to certain definite ])oets {kaTis)\ 
whereas the Itihasas aud 1‘urdnas are attributed to a my-, 
thical personage, Vya.sa, wdio is simply Auao-Kevy (Eedac- 
tion) pers<jni(ied * At the head of these potuns stands the 
Jldindyaua of ViUmiki, whose name w^e found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittir/ya-Pratisdkhya.'f In respect C)f 
language, tins work is closely related to the war-]>ortion (,)f 
the Mahi'i-Bhiirata, although in individual case.s, where the 
poet displays his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rliyme and metre, the traces of a later date. In 


J\s also in ih% separate analy- 
ses of various Purunas, now collected 
in vol. i. of Wilson’s Essayn on San-> 
sJerit Literature (ed. Rost, 1864). 
Above all, we havejiore to mention, 
further, the minute accounts given 
of the Purlin as by Aufrecht in his 
CataL Cod, Sansc. Bihl. Bodl.y pp. 
7 87. The has been 

recently published at r>ombay, with 
the rfommontary of Ratnagarbha- 
bhatta (1867) ; Wilson’s translation 
of it has been republished, edited by 
Fitzedward Hall in five vols. (1864- 
1870), with material additions and 
corrections. There are now also 
«(everal editions of the Bhdyavata- 
Parana; amongst them, one witH 
the cornra. of Sridharasviisfiin (Bom- 
bay, i860). The Mdrlcandeya-Pn- 
rdna has been edited in the Bill. 
Indica by K. M. Banerjea (1855- 
1862) ; and the Agni-Pardna is now 


ay)poarii)g in the same scries (begun 
1870; caps. 1-214 far). An 

impression of the Kalki-Punina ap- 
peared at Calcutta in 1873; and 
lithographed editions of the Linga- 
Purdna (1858) and of portions of the 
Padiuciy i<kanday Garnday IWalma-^ 
vaivarta, and other Puniiias have ap- 
peared at Bombay;* Bee /. /S 7 r., ii. 
245 ff., 301 it 

* The words kaviy in the sense of 
‘ singer, poet,’ and kdvyay in that of 
‘ song, poem,’ are repeatiAlly ust'd in 
the Veda, but without any t(ichnical 
application ; see Vdjas. Samh. Spec,^ 
ii. 187 [irayl vat ridyd kdvyaifi 
chltandaSy Sat., viii. 5. 2. 4]. 

t Whether by tins name wo have 
to understand the saaoie person is of 
course not certain bub considering 
the singularity of the name, it is at 
least not improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference between 
it and this portion of the Maha-Bharata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and . a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were’only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the Kama- 
yana we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory ; and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
^namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more. especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, Wt merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. Sita, in the first plaec, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Bama, constitute the plot of tlie entire poem, 
is but the field-furrow, to which we find divine honours 
paid in the songs of the Rik, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual. She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which has to be protected by liiima — whom I regard as 
originally identical with -Balarama “halabhrit,” “the 
plough-bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those- natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a coin])arison which w^as doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com- 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
llie Ramayana certainly indicates, d 'p'iori, that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Maha-Bharata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each otl^er in a similar relation. For the colonisation of 
♦Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought out. It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
fit least which forms the basis of the , Maha-Bharata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
^alas, as whose chief Rama appears in the Ramayana, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south,* as stated in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Kolala, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to form a judg- 
ment. He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas, a tribe contiguous to the 
Ko^alas, and renowned for his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed in the Kamayana has been 
urged ^ proving its antiquity ; since in the Malia-Bhdrata 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample. direct communication witli,- 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things : either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have worked at the Maha-Bliarata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
])y grouping round it as many elements as possible : or 
else — and this is the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — that the poet riglitly appreliended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to hiip, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Itamayana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the- 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, whi.eh now numbers some 24,000 Molcas, this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poetry could have 
attained, to such a degree of perfectfon, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.*!* Still; 

* It was by them also — by Bhagira- compass. The term Chdnardta still 
tba, namely — that, according to the remains unintelligible, to me; see 
llimdyai^a, the mouths of the Gan- L i. 153. (For the rest, as 
ges were discovered. Properly, they stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 
were the Eastern rather than the th is rule, vi. 2. 103, is not interpreted 
Southern foreposts of the Aryans, in the Bhdshya of Patariijali ; it 

^ Of these phases we have pro- may possibly therefore not be 
bably traces in the granthah SUa- niui’a at all, but posterior to the time 
Jerandiyah [to this Goldstucker in of Pataipjali.) — The word grantha 
his Pdriiniy p. 28, takes exception, may have reference either to the 
doubtless correctly ; see /, v, outward fastening (like the German 
273, Yamasahhiyah^ Indmjananiyali^ Heft^ Band) or to the inner compo- 
mentioned by Pd^ini/iv. 3. &S ; and sitiou : which of the two we have 
in the Akhydnad and Chdnardtaa^ to suppose remains undecided, 
which, according to P^^ini,vi; 2, 1O3, but I am inclined to pronounce for 
are to be variously designated ac- the former. [See above pp. 15, 99, 
cording to the different points of the 165. ] 
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it is by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first : here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions ; for example, all those portions in 
which Eama is represented as an inca,rnation of. Vishnu, 
all the episodes in the first book, tlie wliole of the seventh 
book, &c. The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, precisely 
like the Maha-13harata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance — which has not yet been shown to 
apply," in tlie same way at all events, to the latter work — 
't namely, that the text has come down to us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
ment, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in diflerent localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second book, the One published 
at Serampore by Carey aifd Marshman, the other at Bonn 
by A, W. von Sclilegel. The manuscripts of the Berlin 
•library contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 


* >Seemy Catalogue of these MSS,, 
p. 1 19. [Two complete editions of 
the text, with lldma’s Coinuieutary, 
have since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in i859"6o, the 
other at Bombay in 1S59; respecting 
the latter, see my notice in A AYr., 
ii, 235-245. Gorresio’s edition was 
completed by the appearance in 1867 
of the text, and in 1870 of (he trans- 
lation, of the UUara-Mnda, Uip- 
polyte lyauche’s French translation 
follows Qorresio’s text, whereas 
Griffith’s metrical English versitin 
(Benar(?s, i870*-74, in 5 yoK) fol- 
lows the Bombay edition. In my 
Essay, Ueber das Rdmiyanam^ 1870 
(an English, traiish^tion of which ap- 
peared in Indian Antiquary for 
1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), I have attempted to show 
that the modifications which the 
story of Rdrna, as known to us 


in its earliest shape in Buddhist 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Valmiki, rest ui)oii an acquaintance 
witli the conceptions of the Trojan 
cycle of legend ; and 1 have like- 
wise endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the .work 
in literary history. The conclusion 
there arrived at is, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek influence upon India had 
already set in. This elicited a re- 
joinder from Kashinath' ^Vimbak 
Telang {1873), entitled, Was the 
Jldmdyana copied from Homer; as 
to whjich see Ind. Ant^ ii. 209, /, 
SL, xiii. 336, 480. The same writer 
afterwards, in the Ind. Ant^ iii. 
124, 267, pointed out a half 4 loJca 
which occurs in the Yuddha^Mn^a^ 
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Between the Earaayana and the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha-Bharata 
and the extant Puranas. Towards filling np this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi langnago in the island of Bali,'-^®^ most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindus to Java, whence they subsequently 
])assed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kilvya literatui’e was particularly fiourishing ; other- 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the terms I'avi and kdvya. Of the surviving 
K:'ivyas, the most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Bamayana — passably pure, 
too, ill respect of form — ai-e two works * bearing the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the Maylm-valda and the Kumdra- 
mmhhavtt (both extant in Kavi also). ^ The other Kilvyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Malui-Bharata or the Bamayana; and they arc also 
])lainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition, liiis latter 
abandons more and more the cj^c domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field ; wdiile the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid boinbast,* 


and also twice in Patarnjali's Malid- 
bbiisliya. .But the verse contains a 
mere general reflection {Hi jivantam 
oiiaiido naram varshasafdd apt), and 
need not therefore liavo ))een de- 
rived from the Kdiailyana. In it- 
self, consequently, it proves nothing 
as to the priority of tho poem to 
Patiimjali, and this all the less, as it 
is expressly cited by Vdlmiki himself 
merely as a quotation. On this and 
some other kindred points see my 
letter in the Ind, Ant, iv. 247 ff. 

(1875)-] 

JSce Friederich, 1 . c., /. St, ii. 
I39ff. The numerous tracet: which 
are contained in Patarpjali’s Mahd- 
bhdshya of epic or narrative poems 
then actually extant, and which ap- 
pear in that work as direct quota- 
tions therefrom, take us back to a 
far earlier tim^ ; see /. St, xiii. 

463 ff. 


* They have been edited by 
Stenzler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the commentary of MalH- 
nutha. IV) the seven books of the 
Kumdra-saqibhava, which were tho 
only ones previously known, ten 
others have recently been added ; 
on the critical questions connected 
with these, see, e.ff., Z. J). M, O., 
xxvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 
astrological data contained irin both 
works, H.- Jacobi has shown, in the 
MonaUher. dcr J 3 irt Acad,, 1873, 

556, that the date of their com- 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4th 
century a.d. The Raghu-vahi 5 a was 
most probably composed in honour/ 
of a Bhoja prince ; sea my Essay ^ 
the Rdm, Tdp. Up., 279, /. SiJL 
i. 3^2]. 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of worfls. A prestended 
'elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; wrhile the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material whicli 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 
language.^® 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is Ndtobha, and the player is styled Nata, literally 
‘ dancer.’ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the songs of the Rik {e.g., in i. 10. i, 92. 4, &c.), 
but with special frequency in the Atharva-Samhitd and 
the Yajus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 

Six of these artificial c|>ics MahtC-Bhdrata, and, like the 
are specially entitled Mahdhivyas, daya^ in 4 sargaa^ which is even 
These arc, in addition to the Jiaghu-- ascribed to Kdliddsa (edited so loti^ 

^ mnia *and Kumdra - sambhava : — ago as 1830 by Ferd. Benary), is 

(1) the JJhatti-Jcdvya^ in 22 sargas, one of the most characteristically 
composed in Valabhi under king artificial pieces of this class of 
Sri-Dharasona (Jtxii, 35), in the 6th poetry. -All^heso works have been 
or 7th cent, therefore ; it deals with frequently published in India, and 
the story of Rdrna, and* is written to them are to be added many 
with a special reference to grammar : other similar prodncfSbns. — Tin' 

(2) the Mdglia-kdvya or ^impdla- Prdkrit poem Setu-bandha or i 2 d- 

iadha of Magha, the son of Dattaka, vana-badha^ which relates to the 
in 22 sargas (Suprabhadeva, grand- story of Rdma, and is reputed to 
father of the ^ioet, is described as be by Kdliddsa, also merits special 
the minister of a king SrH)harma- mention here. Of this Paul Qold- 
ndbha), and (3) the Kirdtdrjuniya schmidt has already published two 
of Blniravijin 18 sargas^ — both prior chapters (Gottingen, 1873) ; andSieg- . 
to Ih^dyudha (end of the loth fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 

cent.), see /. St., viii. 193, 105, edition of the entire text. 

196: (4) the Naishadklya of Sri- * With variouskindsof musical ac- 
Harsha, in i2 sargas^ of the 12th companiment, according to the Vaj, 
cent, (see Biihler in the Journal Sainh. xxx., where we meet witli 
Bombay Br. Jt. A. 51 , x. 35), The quite a number of musicians and 
ltdghavapdndavlya of Kavirdja, dancers, as well as with the name 

in any caSo later than the loth ^ailddba itself, which, at a later 

cent, (see l!^Str.y i. 371), enjoys a time, at all events, belongs specially 
J^gh esteem; it handles, in the to actors; see /. 5 <r., i. 76, ^3. 
^j^^f-same wprds, at once the story According to the scholiuloa on Kdby., 
stor^^^ Rdmitya^ia and that of the xxii. 4, by those vi^dtyaganmya 
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nr^. The prakritized form nat occurs for the first time 
in PaMa^^yhOj^hesides, informs us of the existence qf dis- 
tinct Tfat^rsiitras,* or manuals for the use of Tm^ots, one of 
which wag attributed to ^ilalin, and another to Kri^a^va, 
their adherents being styled j^ailalinas and Krigaivinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic {^ilali, which occurs in 
the thirteenth kdnda of the Satapatha-Brahmana i and it 
may filso, perhaps, be connected with the words Sailusha 
and Kugilava, both of which denote ' actor ’ (?).f The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the Ilindiis and the Parsfs.J Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of these works. Panini further 
cites § the word ndiijam in the sense of ‘naidndm dharma 
dmndyo vd.'' In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art, — It has been uniformly held hitlierto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious i»olemuities and spectacles 
(so-called ‘ mysteries ’), and also tliat dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this latter 
assumption, I have not met with one single instance m 
the Srauta- or Grihya-Sfitras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have ouly*a very super- 


yt mvipadayeyuh,^^ as the text Las 
it/, we Lave to uinlerstaiid specially 
teacberB of dancing, music, und 
singing. In the man who dances 
and Bings, women take delight,’* 
6at., iii. 2. 4, 6. 

* The two rules in question, iv. 
3, no, in, according to the Cal- 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the l^hflsLya of Patamjali ; possibly, 
therefore, they may not be P^riini’s 
at all, but posterior ^to the time of 
Pataifijali. [The Saildlino naidh 
are mentioned in the Bhdshya to iv. 
2. 66; in the Anupada-sdtra, the 
Saildlinah are cited as a iltual 
school ; see 1, Sty xiii. 429.] 

t These terms are probably de- 
rived from sila, and refer to the 


corrupt, loose morals of those so 
designated ; and the same must 
apply to bildla, if this be a cog- 
nate word. The derivation from 
Kusa and Lava, the two sons of 
Rdma, at the beginning of the 
Rdmayana, lias manifeBtly been in- 
vented in order to escape the odium 
of the name ^ ku-Hktva.^ • 

X Ought we here to understand 
the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at the same time, 
possibly, a direct ironical reference 
to the renowned of old?? 

§ iv. 3. 129 : this ^le, also, is not 
explained in the Bhdshya; perhaps 
therefore it is not Pd^ini's, 
later than Pataipjali. 
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ficial knowledge).^ The religious significance of dancing 
is thus, for the older. period at least, still questionable; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life; while the most 
modern, on the contrary, almost exclusively servo religious 
pui-poses. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
later age.^^® This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals wliicli 
were now and then celebrated by princes ; but only that 
it did not itself constitute i)art of the sacred rite or reli- 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals. The name a]q)licd to the stage-manager in 
the dramas themselves, ‘ Siitra-dhara,’ is referred, and no 


Even now I am acquainted 
with but little from those sourol^s 
bearing on this point. Amongst 
other tilings, at the pltrimedha we 
Jind dancing, music, and song, 
which represent the three forms 
of iilpa or art (Stlnkh. Br. 29. 5), 
prescribed for otho whole day, 
Kdty., 21. 3. II. But a Sndtaka 
might not participate iuenny such 
performance, either actively or 
passively, Pdr. ii. 7. On the day 
preceding the departure of a bride, 
four or eight married women (un- 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, Sdfikh. Gri. i. ii. 

* It is known in the Megha-di'ita, 

V. 36. 

‘210 Tlivoiigh the unexpected light 
shed by tAie Mahdbhdsliya of Patam- 
jali on the then flourishing condi- 
tion of theatrical representation, 
this question has recently taken a 
form very favourable to the view of 
which Lassen is the principal ex- 
ponent, an(\^ which regards the 
drama as having originated in re- 
ligious spectacles resembling our 
mysteries. The particulars the^'e 
given regarding the performance of 


a Kansavadha and Valihandlia by so- 
called saub/iikasi — (comp, perhaps tlu^ 
saubhikas in Hdruvall, 151, though 
these are explained as indrnjdlilca,^ 
‘jugglers,^ cf. sobitay sobhunagaraka y 
/. St.y iii. 153) — lead us directly 
this conclusion ; see I, St.y xiii, 354, 
487 ff. Bub between the dramati(i 
representations known in the Bhd- 
shya, which bear more or less the 
character of religious festival-plays, 
and the earliest real dramas that 
have actually come down to us, we 
must of course suppose a very con- 
siderable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
in these extant pieces ; and here I 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
plays. The Indian drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the most varied fields — notably too 
as a drama of civil life — finally re- 
verted in its closing i)hases to esseiu 
tially the same class of subjects with 
which had started — to representa* 

tions from the story of the gods.”— 
Ibid., pp. 491, 492. 
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doubt rightly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring) line- 
holder,’ 'carpenter;’* since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings for the recep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con- 
duct the various arrangements that were to serve for their 
amusement. (See Lassen, I. AK., ii. 503.) Whether the 
Tiatas and nariaJcas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful ; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, 1 hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word ; and it is only where the two appear 
together (c.y., in Kamay. i. 12. 7 Gorr.) that 7 iaia has cer- 
tainly to be tak(!n in tlie sense of ‘ actor.’ Buddliist legend 
seems, indeed, in one instance — in the story of the life of 
Maudgalyayana and IJpatishya, two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in tlie presence of 
these individuals.’!* But here a question at on(;e arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, jt is true, says that "in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of ])lays is spoken 
of as something usmil but the sole authority he adduces 
is the })assage from the Dulva indicated iji the note. The 
Dulv^a, however, tliat is, the Vinaya-Pitaka, cannot, as is 
well known, bt; classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings ; ” it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In tlie 
Lalita-Vistara, apropos of the testing of Jluddha in the 


* And tberoforo has probably 
noilung to do with the Na^a-sdtras 
mentioned above ? For another ap- 
plication of the word by the Bud- 
dhists, see Lassen, L AK,, ii. 8i. 
Of a marionette theatre, at all 
events, we must not think, though 
the Javanese puppet-shows might 
tempi us to do bo. 

f Csoma Korbsi, who gives an 
account of this iu As. Res, xx, 50, 
uses these phrases : ‘‘ Th^ meet on 
the occasion of a festival at Rdja- 
griha : . . . their behaviour during 
the several exhibitions of spectacles — 


thoir mutual addrijssea after the 
shows are over.’^ By ‘spectacle' 
must we here necessarily understand 
‘ dramatic spectacle, drama ' ? ? 
[Precisely the same thing applies to 
the word visvJca, which properly 
only signifies ‘merrymaking’ iu the 
Svttas of the Southern Buddhists, 
where the witnessing of such ex- 
hibitions {visiika-dassana) is men- 
tioned among the reproaches direct- 
ed by Bhagavantag#!nst the worldly 
ways of the Brafcmans ; see Bur- 
nouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi^ p. 465 ; 
I. St., tit 152-154.] 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p. 1 50), n 6 ,tya must, 
undoubtedly, be taken in the sense of ‘ min;^etic art ’ — and 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas. The date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled ; 
and, in any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
Mrichhakati and Kalidasa’s pieces, to the first century b.c.; 
while the pieces next following — those of Bhavabhiiti — 
belong to a time so late as the eighth century a.d. Be- 
tween Kalidasa and Bhavabhfiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries — a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us. Now this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable ; and were it so, then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very diflerent spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that (exhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier.* But this 
is by no means the case ; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
soi-disaiit older pieces to j)retty much the same period as 
those of Bhavablniti. Moreover, when we edme to examine 
the matter ‘more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnisli any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto accepted : we only 
find that the tradition has been radically misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kalidasa lived at the court 
of Vikramaditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhauvantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasinha, 
^aillcu, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahami- 
hira, aiid Vararachi-f were the ‘nine gems’ of Vikrama’s 


* I have here copied Holtzmaim’s krama-charitra {Joum. Mai, 

words, referring to Amara, in hia 1844, p. 356). [This ’‘recension — 
excellent little treatise, Vcbei' den ascribed to Vararuch|; — of the Sift- 
(jriechischen UrifT^'ung des indischen . hasana-dvdtrin^ikd is actually ex- 
T/tzerXTCjsci, Kari^’uhe, 1841, p.*26. tant ; see'Aufrecht, Chi. of Sansk, 
f This is obviously the Vriracha MSS. Zibr. Trin. CM. Oamb., p. ir, 
who is mentioned by the Hindustilni and Westergaard, Catal. Codd. Or. 
chronicler as the author of the Vi- Bibl. Reg. Ifauniensia, p, load 
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court. Now it is upon this one verse — a mere waif and 
stray, that has> come, like Schiller’s ‘ Madchen aus der 
Fremde,’ from nobody knows where,* * * § and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable authority — that the assump- 
tion rests that Kalidasa flourished in the year 56 b.c. ! 
h'or people were not satisfied with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the tradition here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing it •f' — they at once rushed to the conclusion that tlie 
Vikrama here named must be the Vikramdditva, whose era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 5^ 
B.c. But then, we know of a good many different Vikramas 
and Vikramadityas : and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modern works, § and which ought surely, in 
the first instance, to have been shown to be baseless before 
any such conclusion V'as adopted, states expressly (whether 
correctly or not is a question by itself) that king Bhoja, 
the ruler of Malava,w}io dwelt at Dharii and IT jj ay ini, was 
the Vikrama at whose court the ‘ nine gems ’ flourished ; 
and, according to an inscription, |! this king Pflioja lived 

* It iis alleged to bo taken from lin’s Sanskrit Anthology^ pp. 483, 
tlie Vikraina-charitra ; but Roth, in 484- ' 0 

his aiialy«is of tins work in the Jot/m. ij See Lassen, Zeitsch, fiir die 

Jsiat, Octob, 1845, p. 278 flP., says Kundc des Morg., vii. 294 ff. ; Cole- 
nothing of it. [An (9 in fact it occurs brooke, ii. 462. According to Rein- 
iieitlicr there nor in any of the other aud in the Jof/rn. Asiat,^ Sept, 1844, 
recensions of the Siahdsana-dvdtrin- p. 250, «Bhoja is mentioned some 
siki to which I have access. It is, years earlier by Albiruxii, who wroto 
however, found embodied both in in a.D. 1031, as his contemporary ; 
the Jyotirvid-dbharana, of about the and Otbi alludes to him earlier still, 
sixteenth century (22. lo, see Z. D. in A.B. 1618, as then reigning; see 
M, xxii, 723, 1868), and in a Reinaud, Mem. sur ^lude, p. 261. 
Singhalese MS. of the so-called According to a later Hindustani 
Navaratna (with Singhalese com- chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
incntary) cited in Westergaard's Vikrarrnlditya (see Journ. Asiat. 
Catal. Codd. Or. Bihl. Reg. llaun.^ Mai, 1844, p. 354), ^>hich would 
p. 14 (1846).] make the date of the latter about 

+ Partly on erroneous grounds, a.d. 476. Upon what this very pre- 
It was asserted, namely, that the cise statement rests is unfortunately 
word Gha^akarpara in the verjse was uncertain ; the Vikrama-charitra 
only the name of a work, not of a does not fix in this definite way the 
person : this, however, is not the interval of time between Bhoja and 
case, as several poems, bedsides, are Vikrama. Roth, atr^iall events, in 
found ascribed to him. his ^analysis of t^K^ work {Journ. 

t ‘Sun of might* is quite a Asiat., Sept. 1854, p. 281) merely 
general title, and not a name. says, “ hkn dcs annet^ aprh (/a mort 

§ See, for instance, also Haeber- de Vikramdditya) Bhoja parvint au 
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about 1040-1090 A.D. On the other hand, there exists no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion tl^at the Vikrama 
of the verse is . the Vikramaditya whose era begins in b.c. 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still ; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era of Vikramaditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or wliether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introdmed by him for astronomical reasons ! *|* “ To assign 

him to tlie first year of liis era might be quite as great a 
mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Ciesar in the first year of the Julian period to whieli 
liis name lias been given, ii.e., in the year 4713 B.c.” (Iloltz- 
mann, op. cit., p. 19). 


souverain j'ionvoir,^' [The text has 
simply: ^^hahiuii varshemi gatdnV* 
Nor does any definite statement of 
the kind occur in any of the various 
other recensions of the Sihlulsana- 
dvdtriu^ikii, although a comiderabh 
interval is here regularly assumed 
to have elapsed between the rule of 
Vikrama at Avanti and that of Bhoja 
at Dhanh] — To suppose two Bhojas, 
as Heinaud does, L e,, and Mein, sur 
rinde, pp, 1 1 3, 1 14, is altogether 
arbitrary. We rnijjh^jeterrnine the 
uncertain date of Vikramaditya by 
the certain date of Bhoja,* but we 
cannot re vei 'je the process. The date 
3044 of Ymlhishthira’s era is, /. As., 
L c.y p. 357, assigned to the acces- 
sion of V ikraindditya ; but it does 
not appear wln^herthis is the actual 
tradition of the Hindustani chroni- 
cler, or merely an addition on the 
.part of the translator. Hven in the 
former cafjp, it would still only prove 
that the chronicler, or the tradition 
he followed, mixed up the common 
assertion as to the date of Vikrama 
with the special statement above 
referred to. [To the statements 
of the Hindustiini chronicler, Mir 
Cher i Ali Af 9 ^>s, no great impor- 
tance, probably, %eed bo attached. 
They rest substantially on the recen- 
sion attributed to Vararuchi of the 


Sinhdsana-dvdtrinsika, which, how^- 
ever, in the MS. before me (Triii. 
Coll., Carab.), yields no definite 
chronological data. — After all, 
the assumption of several Bliojas 
has since turned out to be fully 
warranted; see, e.g., Rdjendrahlla 
Miira in Journ. A, S, Tkng. 1863, 
p. 91 ff., and my 7 . St7\^ i. 312.] 

* See Colebrooke, ii. 475 ; Lassen, 
7 . AK.y ii. 49, 50^ 39S ; Reinaud, 
M6m. Hur Vlnd^^^ pp. 68 ff, 79 ff ; 
Bertrand in the Journ. Asiat.^ Mai, 
1844, p. 357 - 

t We first meet with it in the 
astronomer Variiha-Mihira in the 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this is not altogether certain, and, as 
in the caso of Brahmagupta in the 
seventh centurv, it might possibly 
be the era of ^dlivdhana (beg. a.d. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, supposcj 
the latter ( 7 . AK.^ i. 508), but see 
Colebrooke, ii. 475. — Albirfini gives 
particulars (v. Reinaud, /own. 

Sept. 1844, pp. 282 ^284) as to the 
origin of the Saka era ; but regard- 
ing the basis of the Sarjfivat era of 
Vikrama he does not enlarge. [Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such cajntal importance for Indiaii 
chronology, are in an altogether 
unsatisfactory state. According to 
Earn^ Introd. to his edition of the 
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The dramas of Kalidasa — that one of the ‘nine gems’ with 
whom we are, here more immediately concerned — furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables us to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early ; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfrequently coinciding with the present 
form of these vernaculars, brings us down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But wlietlier the 
tradition is right in placing Kalidasa at the court of Bh^'a 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable ; for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other pocits also, whose works, compared 
with those of Kalidasa, arc so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — for example, 
Damodara Mi^ra, author of the Hanuman-ndtaka. More- 
over, Kalidasa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot but admit the existcfico of several authors of this 
name; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Nay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Kalidasa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author ffrom 


B|*ihat-Samhita of Vardha-Mihira, 
5 ff. (1866), the iise^ of the so-called 
Sarnvnt era is not demonstrable for 
early times at all, while astronomers 
only begin to employ it after the 
year 1000 or so. According to 
Westergaard, Om de indiske Kejser- 
house (1867), P* 1^41 grant of 
Danticlarga, dated A^aJea 675, Samvat 
81 1 { a . d . 754), is the earliest certain 
instance of its occurrence ; see also 
Burnell, Elem. of ^outh, Ind. Pal,^ p. 
55. Others, on the contrary, have 
no hesitation in at once referring, 
wherever possible, every Samvat- or 
<Saww^5ar(?-dated inscription to the 
Samvat era. Thus, Cunning, 
liam in bis Archceol. Sun y of India, 
iii. 31, 39, directly assigns an in- 
scription dated Samv, 5 to the year 
u.c. 52 : Dowson, too, has recently 


taken the same view, /. i?. A. S., vii. 
382 (1875). According to Eggeling 
(Triibner^s Am€ 7 \ and Or, Lit, liec,, 
special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
tho inscriptions found in Sir Walter 
Elliots copies of grants dates as 
far back as the yeftir Salca 169 (a.I). 
247). Burnell, however, declares it 
to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
Fergusson, too, On the Saka^ Sam- 
vat, and Gupta Eras, fp. is 

of opinion that the so-called samvat 
era goes no farther back than tho 
tenth century. For the present, 
therefore, unfortunately, where 
there is nothing else to guide us, it 
must generally remain an open ques- 
tion which era have to do with 
in a particular inscription, and what 
date consequently the inscription 
bears,] 
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the other And this view is further favoured by 

the circumstance, that in the introduction, to this play 
Dhavaka, Saumilla, and Kaviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors ; Dhavaka being the name a poet 
■who flourished contemporaneously ■with king Sri-Harsha 
of Kashmir, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century a.d.^^ 2 There may, it is 


In tho introduction to my 
translation of this drama, the MjC- 
lavikdgnimitra, 1 have specially ex- 
amined not only tho question of its 
got^iineness, but also that of the 
date of Kilidisa, The result ar- 
rived at is, in the first place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
liim, — and in this view Shankar 
Pandit, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. As to 
tho second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kdlidiiaa’s three dramas to a period 
from the second to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, the period of the 
Qiipta princes, Chandragupta, &c., 
‘Svfiose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of Vilcraina, and mgy perhaps be 
gathered up in it in one single focus/' 
Lassen has expressed hirnsejf to 
essentially the same effect (/. AK,^ 
ii. 457, 1155^-1160) ; see also /. 
ii. 148, 4 1 5-4 1 7. Kern, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Kdliddsa and 
Variha-Mihira A contemporaries, 
has, in his preface to VardUa’s 
Brihat-Saxphitd, p. 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
‘nine gems* 4 o the first half of the 
sixth century A.n. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Kumdra-saqibhava and Raghu- 
van. 4 a, Jacobi comes to the con- 
clusion {Monatsher. der Berl, Acad.^ 
1873, p. 556) that the author of 
these two poems Sannot have lived 
before about A.1). 35b ; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether he is to be identi- 


fied with the dramatist. Shankar 
Pandit, in Trubner’s Am. and Or, 
Lit. JRcc.y 1875, special No., p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixes KiUidilsa's 
date as at all events prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite chronological detail which 
is perhaps furnished by tho Megba- 
dfita, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists Kiiliddsa 
is placed in the sixth century ; 
Knighton, Hid. of Ceylon, 105 ; 
Z. D. M. 0 ., xxii. 730. With modern 
astronomers, the idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
iiiUiddsa to denote the number 3 ; 
see Z. D. M. (?., xxik 713. 

The date of Sri-Harsha, of 
whom Lhdvaka is stated in the 
Kdvya-prakasa to have been the 
protdgd — Kashmir is not hero in 
question — has sina^ been fixed by 
Hall (Introd. to the Vjfsavadattti) 
for the seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis- 
tence of Dhdvaka altogether (p. 17), 
and is of opinion that he “never 
enjoyed any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
reading." — This conjecture of Hall's 
as to the name of the author of the 
Ratiidvali, in wdiich Biihler also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 
verified. According to Biihler's letter 
from ^rinagara (publ. in I. St., xiv. 
402 ff.), all the Kashmir MSS, of 
the Kavya-prakdiSa read, in the pas- 
sage in question, Bdtia, not Dhd- 
vaka, the latter name being alto- 
gether unknown to the ra^dits 
there: “ A^Mammata was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un- 
doubtedly the correct one." — Comp, 
note 2x8 below* 
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fcrae, have been more Dhavakas than one ; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bhasaka ; and besides, these introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the case of 
the Mrichhakati at least, this would appear to be cer- 
tain, as the poet's own death is there intimated.* This 
last-mentioned drama, the Miichhakatf — whose author, 
Siidraka, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Vikramaditya^^^ (i.e., the same Vikrama at whose 
court the ‘nine gems’ flourished?) — cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century a.d. For it 
makes use of the word ndnaJca as the name of a coin ; f 
and this term, according to Wilson (Ariana Antiqua,^^. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by tlie evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a.d. (Lassen, 1 . AK., ii, 413). But 
a date long subsequent to this will have to be assigned to 
to the Mrichhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition. Besides, we 
meet with the very same flourishing state of Buddliism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bliava- 
blidti, a poet wliose date is fl.Ked with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century a.d. The Eamayana and the war- 
part of the Mahd-Bharata must, to judge from the use 

Tho papsago# exhibits a great whom Chdnakya is to destroy. To 
numberofvariousreadings; seeHaag, Vikramdditya, on the other hand, 
Zar Texteshritik u, ErkUirxmg von is assigned the date /faZ/ 4000, 
Kdliddsa'$Mdlavikd[/nimitra{i8y2)y A.D. 899 (!) ; see the text in 
PP- 7 , 8. Hall, L c,, prefers the rachandra Vidyttsdgara's* 3ia7"7ua//(? 
readiugR likdsaka, Ildmila, and Sau- of Hindoo Widows^ p. 63 (Calc. 

; llaag, oii the contrary, 1856), and in my Essay on the 

Saumilla, Kaviptitra, In Edna's Rdradyana, p. 43. 

Harsha - charita, Introd., v. 15, f According "to tBe Vif^va-kosha, 
Bhasa is lauded on account of his quoted by Mahidhara to Vaj. Saiph. 
dramas : indeed, liis name is even 25. 9, it is a synonym of 
put before that of Kdliddsa. (n rupee?). Ydjnavalkya (see 

* Unless Stidraka-rdja, the re- Stenzler, Introd., ]>. xi.)^and Vrid- 
puted author, simply was the patron dha-Gaiitama (see Dattaka Mimdnsd, 
of the poet ? It is quite a common p. 34) are also acquainted with 
thing in India for the actual author ndnaka in the sense of ^coin.’ 
to substitute the name of his patron [Both Lassen, 1 . AK., ii. 575, and 
for his own. ^ Miiller, A. S, Z., p. 331, dispute 

In a prophetic chapter of the the conclusions dr^wn from the 
Skanda-Purdna, for instaftv'e, he is occurrence of the word ndnaka^ hut 
placed in the year Kali 3290 (i.e., Icannot be persuaded of the cogency 
a,D, 189), but at the same time only of their objections.] 
twenty years before the Naudas 
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made of their heroes in tlie Mrichhakatf, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the present Purdnas, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Purdnas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name.* The two remain- 
ing dramas of Bhavabhuti, and the whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic tradition of the 
P^mfiyana and JMahd-Bhdrata, or else to the history of 
Krishna; and the later the pieces are, the more do they 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries’ of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this. • A peculiar class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dranutiis pcrsonoc. One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindu drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular dialecds. This feature is of great 
importances^® for the criticism of the individual pieces; 
the conclusions resulting from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 

* Besules, the slaying of Sumbha certauily to a later stage. Ought 
andUisumbbabyDevS, w hich forms the ISudraka who is mentioned in 
the subj<!Ct of the Devi-Miihdtmya, this ’work, p. n8, ed. Wilson, to bo 
in (.he Mdi’kond.-lhinina, is identified, perhaps, with the reputed 
referred to in the Mfichhakati, p. author of the Mrichhakati? 

105.22 (od.SteiiJjler). — Whether, For example, from the rela- 
104.18, Karataka is to be referred tion in wdiich the Prdkfit of the 
to the jackal of this name in the several existing recensions of the 
PahehatiUitra is uncertain. “ At Sakuntaldi stands to the rules of 
page 126.^ Stenzler reads gallakhi^ the rnikj»it grammarian Vararuchi, 
but Wilson {Hindu ThcatrCy i. 134) Pischel has drawn special arguments 
reads mallaka, and considers it not in support of the view advocated by 
impossible that by it we have to him in conjunction with Stenzler, 
understand the Arabic vuilik! — In that of these recensions the Bengdli 
regard to the state of manners de- one is the most ancient ; see Kuhn’s 
picted, the Mjichhakatl is closely Bcitrdgc zur tcrgL Spr achf orach, ^ 
related to the JDa. 4 a • kumdra, al- viii. 129 2F. (1874), and my observa- 
though the latter work, written in tions on the subject in /. St, xiv, 
the eleventh century [rather in the 35 if, 
sixth, see below, p. 213], belongs 
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From the foregoing exposition it cappears tliat the drama 
meets us in an •already finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prol®gues, too, tlio several 
works arc represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved.^^® Consecpiently the conjecture 
tliat it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Eactria, in 
the Panjab, and in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindd faculty of 
imitation, and so gave, birth to the Indian drama, does m-,)t 
ill the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable,-^^ (isjiecially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the w'est of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exists. The fact, again, that no dramas arc found either 


See Cowell in L v. 475 ; 
iirid as to the Kansa-vaclha and Vali- 
bandha, the note on p. 198 above. 

Cf. the Introduction to iny 
translation of the Mdlavikd, p. xlvii., 
and the remarks on Yavanikd in Z. 
/A M. G,, xiv. 269; also L i>L, xiii. 
492. 

1*18 ipjjg leading «Work on the In- 
tlian dramas is still Wilson’s Select 
Specimens of the llieatrc of the Hin- 
dus^ ^835*"’, 1871^ The number of 
dramas tliat have been published in 
.India is already very considerable, 
and is constantly being increased. 
Foremost amongst them still remain: 
— the Mrichhakatilcd of ^iidraka, the 
three dramas of Ktilidasa (Sakuntald, 
Urraii, and Mdlavikd), Bhavabhtiti’a 
three {Md latl-mddhava, Mahd-vira- 
chnritra^ and Uttara’rdma-charitra); 
— the llalndvaU of Kitig Sri-Harsha- 
devji, composed, according to Wil- 
son’s view, in the twelfth century, 
and that not by the king himself, 
but by the poetDlidvaka, who lived 
at his court, but according to Hall, 
by the poet Bdna in the beginning of 
the seventh century ; see Hall, In- 
troduction to the Vflsavadattd, p. 
15 ff. (cf. note 212 above), /. Sir.^ h 


356), Lit Cent Bt^ 1872, p. 614; — 
^thc Ndgdnanda^ a Buddhistic sen- 
sational piece ascribed to the same 
royal author, but considered by 
Cowell to belong to Dhavaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd’s trans- 
lation in Lit, C. B,y 1872, p. 615) ; — 
the VeHi’Samhdra of Bhatta-ndrd- 
yana, a piece pen/aded by tlie colour- 
ing of the Krishna sect, written, 
according to Grill, who edited it in 
1871, in the sixth, and in any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 
Lit C. 7 ?., 1872, p. 612);^ — the 
Viddha4dlahhanjikd of Kaja-Sekha- 
ra, probably prior to tlie tenth 
century (see L Str,^ i. 313) ; — the 
Mmlrd^rdlcsham of Visakliadatta, a 
piece of political intrigue, of about 
the twelfth centuiy ; and lastly, the 
Prahodha-clumdrodayct eff Krishna- 
misra, which dates, according to 
Goldstucker, from the end of the 
same century. — Two of Kiilidasa’s 
dramas, the li^akimtaljl and Urvasi, 
are each extant in several recensions, 
evidently in consequence of their 
having enjoyed a jery special popu- 
larity. Since the appearance of 
Piscttel’s pamphlet, Jh Kdliddsat 
Sakuntali Jtecenmnibus (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindus, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 a.d. (and thence subse- 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be explained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is morg surimsing, as the Meghadiita of Kalidasa and 
other similar works are found among their translations. 

The Lyrical branch of Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
according to its subject, into the Keligious and the Erotic 
I^ric. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Samhita, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
faithfully preserved in the later religious lyrics, tliroughout 
the Epic, the Buranas, and the Upanishads, wherever 
prayers of the sort occur ; and it has finally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
T^ntra literature. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
their favour is thought to be won; and the ‘thousand- 
name-prayers ’ form quite a special class by themselves. 
To this category J)elong also the prayers in amulet-form, 
to which a prodigious viiiuc is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the very highest repute even in the^ present day. Besides 
these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva especially, which 


1870), in which he contends, with 
great confidence, for the greater au- 
thenticity ^of the so-called Bengtill 
recension, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon a new 
stage. . See a full discussion of this 
topic in /. xiv. i6i jff. To 
Pischel we are also indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhan recension 
of the TJrva^i ^^it appeared in the 
MonaUher. der BecL Acad.^ 1875, pp. 
609-670. 

* Yet the later emigrants might 
have taken some with them! [In 


this Kavi literature, moreover, we 
have actually extant, in the Smai’a- 
dahana, a subsequent version of the 
Kum^ra-sambhava, and in the Su- 
mana-santaka (?) a similar version 
of the Raghu-vau{ 5 a, i, c., works which, 
in their originals at least, bear the 
name of Kdlidtiaa ; see 7 . SL, iv. 133. 
141.] Do the* well-known Javanese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to the 
Indian drama ? 

t Whose worship appears, in the 
main, to have exercised the most fav- 
ourable influence upon his followers, 
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for religious fervour and cliildlike trust will bear compari- 
son with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with certain of tlie 
poems attributed to Kalidasa, One of these, the Meglia- 
dhda, belongs at all events to a period when the temple 
worship of Siva Mahakala at IJjjayinf was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kalidasa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,^ from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
dilta is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exjiosition which has 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar ])oems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihari, 


\vhereas it the worship of Krishna 
that has chiefly countenanced and 
furtheiod the moral degradation of 
the Hindiis. 

A very definite chronological 
detail would be furnished by v. 14, 
provided Mallindtha’s assertion is war- 
ranted, to the elTect t^iat this verse 
is to be taken in a double sense, i.e., 
as referring at the same time to 
I)iftuilga, a violent opponent of Kd~ 
liddsa. For in that case we ehould 
in all probability have to understand 
by Diiindga the well-known Bud- 
dhist disputant of this name, wlio 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen- 
tury ; see my discussion of this point 
in Z, l>. M, G.y xxii. 726 fK 

* Considering the scarcity of the 
Asiatic liesearches, I liere give 
Csoma Kbiosi's account of the Tan- 
djur, contained in vol. xx., 1836, in 
Borne detail. The Bstan-Hgyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of litex'ary works ” (in all some 3900), 
‘‘written mostly by ancient Indian 
Pandits and some learned Til titans 
in the first centuries after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen- 
tury of our era. The whole makes 


223 volumes. It is divided into the 
llgyud and the Mdo (Tantraand 
ISutra classes, in Sanskrit). The 
Rgyud, mostly on tantrika rituals 
and ceremonies, makes 87 volumes* 
The Mdo, on science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
volume contains {58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or saints, 
and one voUime is the index for the 
whole. — The Rgyud contains 2640 
treatises of diff( 3 rent sizes : they treat 
in general of the rit’.ials and cere- 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
the Buddhists, intei^ptu’sed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations. — The Mdo treats 
in general of science and literature 
in the following nrder : theology, 
philosopliy ” (these two alon6 make 
•94 volumes), “logic or dialectic, 
philology or grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro- 
nomy, astrology, medicine and ethics, 
some hints to the mechanical arts 
and histories.” Set? further, in par- 
ticular, Anton Schiel'ner’s paper, 
Ueher die logischen und grammati- 
schen Werke im Tandjur^ in the Bul- 
letin of the St. Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847). 

0 
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Amaru, &c., whicli merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shej)herdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenomenon 
j.as in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva,'^^®®' such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Ethico-Didactic Pocjtry — the so-called NUi-Bds- 
tras — ^but little has survived in a complete form (some 
pieces also in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, the Maha-Bhaiata, in consequence of the char- 
acter of universality wliich was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Kiti-Sastra. Still, 
‘relics enough of tlie ajdioristic ethical poetry have been 
])teserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results?--® Closely allied 


219ft Bvililer (letter Sep, 

1875), Jayacleva, who does not,ap- 
))ear in the Sarii.sv.-kanthilbh,, flow- 
rifcjhed under king Lakshmanasena of 
Cauda, of whom there is extant an 
inscription l>f the year Iil6, and 
whose era, still current in Mithila, 
Ix^^ins, acc. to Jnd, Ant, iv. 300, in 
A,l\ 1170. 

Bdhtlingk’a critical edition 
of these aphorisms, /wdib’cAc Sprilchc, 
3 voU, 1863-65 (with 5419 vv.), 2(1 
edition, 1870-73 (with 7613 vv.), 
and Aufrecht's analysis, in the Z, 
7). M, 0., xxvii. I ff. (1873), of the 
iSdnlf/adliara-Puddhatif of the four- 
teenth centmjy, — an anthology of 
about 6000 vv. culled from 264 dif- 
ferent authors and works* Compare 
also Job. Klatt, De Trccentis Chdua- 
hjae Sententm (1873), and Dr* John 


Muir’s iff ions and 3fo7*al Saiti- 

mentsfrom JSanski'U Writm (1875). 
Kegardingan anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, surpasses 
that of Siirngadhara, viz., the Sad- 
iilcti - Jcamdmrita of Sridharadasa, 
compiled 1 127 (a.d. 1205), and 
comprising cpiotations from 446 
}>oets, seethe latest number of Raj. 
Lala Mitra’s Notices, iii. 134-149, 
The statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
Lukshmanasena, in whose service the 
poet's father was, is both in itself 
obscure, and does not well harmonise 
with our other information on the 
point# On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention the Sarasvatf-Jcan(hdhhca*a- 
nay a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king BhojA-deva, and therefore 
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to it is tlie literature of the ‘ Beast-Fable,’ which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the Chhandogyopanishad. Nor are these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we have even earlier illustrations,*^ 
but animals are themselves introduced as tlie speakers and 
actors. In Pariini’s time, complete cycles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yot.t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may l)e pointed out.^^ But the most ancient book 

belonging probably to the eleventh griechischan (/. iii. 327 ff.), as 
century; see on it Aufrecht, Cata-^ the result of special investigations 
lo(jki 8 y pp. 208, 209. — To this class bearing upon A. Wageiier^s lissay 
also belongs, though its contents are on the subject (1853), I arrived at 
almost entirely erotic, the Prakrit exactly the opposite conclusion ; for 
anthology of Hala, consisting pro- in ^nearly every instance where a 
perly of only 700 versos (whence its Greek fable was compared with the 
name Sapta-kitalxi), which, how- corresj>onding Indian one*, the marks 
ever, by successive recensions have of originality appeared to me to be- 
grown to 1100- 1200. It was the pro- long to the former. In all proV>a- 
totypeof Govardha- bility the Buddhists w^ere here the 

na, a work of about the twelfth cen- special medium of communication, 
tury, which in its tiirn^oenis to have since it is upon their i)opular form 
served as the model for the Satta^ of literary exposition that the Indian 
sal of the Hindi poet Bihari Lai ; see fable and fairy-tale literature is spe- 
niy Essay on the Sapta-sataka of cialljr based. Otto Keller, it is true, 
Hala (1S70), pp. 9, 12, Mild Z, I), M. in Ins tract, Helm dit (hsckiditc der 
(J., xxviii. 345 ff. (1874), and also gricch. Fabcl (1862), maintains, in 
Garrez in the Journ. Aaiat.^ August opposition to my view, the Indian 
1S72, p. 197 ff. origin of the fables comrjion to India 

* For instance, the story of Mann and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
and the fish, Indians metamorphosis Assyrian channel of communication, 
into the birds markaia. and kapivja- His main argun)ent for tlieir Indian 
Za, hitt appearance in the form of a origin is derived from the firenm- 
lam, &c. In the Rik the sun isfre- stance that the relation existing in 
qucntly compared to a vulture or Greek fable between the fox and 
falcon hovering in the air. the lion has no real basis in the na- 

f The words cited in support of ture of the two animals, whereas 
this are not IMnini’s own, but his the jackal does, as a matter of 
scholiast’s (see p. 225). [But, at fact, stand to the lion in the rela- 
xill events, they occur direcj^ly in tion portrayed in Indiaif fable. But 
the Mahdbhashya j see L Sty xiii. are jackals, then, onl^ found in In- 
4S6.] dia, and not also in countries inha- 

III my paper, Ueher dm Zu* hited by Semitic peoples? And is 
sammmliang indischer Fdbdn mit not the Greek animal-fable prqpsely 
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of fables extant is the Pancha-tantra. The original text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone great alteration and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with certainty ; 
but its existence in the sixth century A.D. is an ascertained 
fact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sas- 
sanian king Nushirvan (reg. 5 3 1-5 79 ) > translated into 
Pahlavi. From this translation, as is well known, sub- 
sequent versions into almost all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived.^^^ The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
Eekhan ; while the epitome of it known as the Hiio- 
K.j)adcm was probably drawn up at Palibothra, on the 
Ganges. The form of the Hindu collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore everywhere easily recog- 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most 
diverse description are set.* — Allied to the fables are the 


a Semitic growtli ? That the Indians 
should turn the fox of the Greek 
falAe back again into the jackal 
necessarily followed from the very 
nature of the case. Tlie actual state 
of things, namely, tjiat the jackal 
prowls ai)Out after the Hon, had in- 
d^icd early attracted their attention ; 
see, c.fj,, Rik, x. 28. 4 ; but there is 
no evidence at All that in the older 
period the knowledge was turned to 
the use to which it is put In the fable, 
the only characteristics mentioned 
of the jackal being its howling, its 
devouring of carrion, and its enmity 
to the dog. (In 8atap., xii. 5. 2. 5, 
the jackal is, it is true, associatoil 
with the word vidar/dha, and this is 
certainly noteworthy ; hut here the 
term simply signifies ‘ burnt ’ or 
* putrid/) Keller’s views as to the 
high antiquity of the Indian authors 
he cites are unfounded. 

See on this Ben fey’s transla- 
tion (1859) of the Paficha-tantra, 
which follows Kosegarten’s edition 
of the text (1848). Here there is a 
full exposition of the whole subject 
of the later /ifFusion of the mate- 
rials of Indian fable throughout the 
West. Kielhorn and Biihler have 
puiyiahed a new edition of the text 


in the Bomhay Sanskrit Series (1868 

ir.). 

ana Beiifey’s researches, it 

appears that, in this recension, the 
original text, wdiich presumably 
rested on a Buddhistic basis, undei’- 
went very important changes, so 
that, curiously enough, a German 
translation made in the last (juarter 
of the fifteenth century from a 
Latin rendering, which in its turn 
was based u])on a Hebrew version, 
represents the ancient text more 
faithfully than its existing Sanskrit 
form does. Of this, for the rest, two 
or more other recensions are extant ; 
see /. SU\, ii. 166. For the I4ih 
chap, of tlie Kalila w’^a .Dimna, no 
Indian original had been known ^to 
exist ; but quite recently a Tibetan 
translation of this original has been 
disci)vered by Anton Schiefner ; see 
his Bharatac Responsa^ St. Peters- 
burg, 1875. On a newly discovered 
ancient Syriac translation of the 
groundwork of the Paheha-tantra, 
made, it is supposed, either from the 
Pahlavi or from the Sanskrit itself, 
see Ben fey in the Augshurger Ally, 
Zeit for July 12, 1871. 

^ Precisely the same thing takes 
place in the Maha-BbArata also. 
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.Fairy 7\iles and Romances, in wliich the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindus has in the most wonderful degree juit 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These too sharci 
with the fahlcs the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are sulliciently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stories ; although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed out. 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
Geography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not mei-ely on account of its form — for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — but on account of its sul»ject- 
matter as well, and the method in which this is handled. 
We might perhajis have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
since the works of the class now in (.question studiously 
avoid all matter of a xairely i^iythical description. We 
have already remarked that the old I'uranas contained 
historical yiortions, which, in the existing Puranas, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings ; . 
and that here they clash violently, not only with oiie 
another, but witlj chronology generally. We meet with 
the. same discrepancies in all w'orks of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its’ leading representa- 
tive, Kalhana’s lldja-tarawf/ini, or history of Kashmir, 
which belongs to the twelfth century A.D. Here, it is 


Here, before all, is to be 
mentioned Soniadeva^a KathcUsarit- 
sdfjara, of the twelfth century, edited 
by Herm. Brockbaus (1839-66). Of 
the Vrihat^kathd of Gu^iddliya, be- 
longing to about the sixth century — 
a work which is supposed to have 
been written in {\xq PaUdcId hhdshd^ 
and wind) ia the basis of the work 
of Somadeva, — a recast by Kshe- 
inar^ikara has recently been dis- 
covered by Burnell and Buhier, see 
Ind. ArUiq.yi. 302 ff. (K^^hemarn- 
kura is also called Ksheiuendra; 
according to Buhier (letter from 


’ T 

Kashmir, pub. in 7 . , xiv, 402 ff.) 

he lived under king Ananta (1028 
1080), and wrote 1020 -1040). — The 
l)asa-l:uf)idra-charita of Dnr^in, be- 
longing to about the sixth century, 
was edited by Wilson in 1846, and by 
Buhier in 1873: Subandhu's Vdsava- 
dattd (seventh century ?) was edited 
by Hall, w’ith an excellent critical in- 
troduction, in 1859 {BibL JncL) : 
Bdna’s Kddambari, oit about the 
same date, appeared#at Calcutta in 
1850. For an account of these last 
three works see my 7 . >SYr., i. 308- 

386. 
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tnie, we have to do with something more than mere bald 
data; but then, as a set-off to this, we .have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
though,.of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg- 
ment is in the liigliest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise fippear to exist, and in particular, in some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, wliich, in the main,* seem to be 
i/jjassably tnistworthy.^^^ — ^As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Only the family pedigree must 
not enter into the question, for these 
genealogical tables go back almost 
regularly to the heroic families of 
the epic. 

Certain statements in the astro^ 
logical treatise Qdrgi Samhitd^ cap. 
Yu(ja Pimina^ in which the relations 
of the Yavanas with India a>re 
touched upon (sec Kern, Prcjf. to 
B|*ihat-SaTTihitil, p. 33 ff.)> to 

liave a real liistorical significance. 
"•Bdua’s J{ar,^ha-charUa, too, seems 
to be a work embodying some good 
information ; see Hall, IVef. to the 
Yaaava-dattii, p. (1859). And 
tlio same remark applies to the 
Vikmmiil/ca-chariia by Bilhana of 
Kashmir, in iS mre/as^ composed 
about A.D. 1085, just edited with 
a very valuable introduction by 
Biihlor. This work supplies most 
important and authentic informa- 
tion, not only regarding tlie poet^S 
native country, and the chief cities 
of India visitiid by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the Chillukya dynasty, 
whose then representative, Tribliu- 
vana-malla, the work is intended to 
exalt. In Biihler^s opinion, we may 
hope for some further accession to 
our historical knowledge from the 
still existing Jibraries of the Jaiuas, 
and, I might from their special 
literature also, which is peculiarly 
rich in legendary works [cJuintra) . 
The Butrii^ijaya-mdhdtmya of Dha- 


ne^vara, in 14 sargas^ composed in 
Valabhi, under king Siliiditya, at 
the end of the sixth century, yields, 
it is true, but scant historical ma* 
terial, and consists for the most part 
merely of popular tales and legends ; 
see my paper on it (1858), p. 12 ff, 
(Biihler, Z. t*., p. 18, places this work 
as late as the thirteenth century ; 
similarly, Lassen, /. AA", iv. 761, 
but sec my Essay on the Bhagavati, 
i. 369.) Still, a great variety 
of information has been preserved 
by the Jainas, which deserves 
attention ; for example, respecting 
the ancient Ittngs Vikramarka and 
Siilivahana, though, to be sure, 
they, too, have become almost wholly 
mythical figures. The Vira-charitra 
of Auanta, lately analysed by H. 
Jacobi in /. St.^xiv. 97 ff., describes 
the feuds between the descendants 
of these two kings ; introducing a 
third legendary personage, Sudra^, 
who, aided by the Millava king, tne 
son of Vikramarka, snccods in oust- 
ing the son of ^alivdhana from Pra- 
tishthaiia. It is written in a fresh 
and graphic style, but, to all ap- 
pearance, it has only a very slight 
really historical nucleus ; indeed, it 
expressly claims to be an imitation 
of the Ihimilyana ! The Smhdsana- 
dvdiriniikd, too, a work extant in 
several* recensions, of which one, 
the Vikrama-charitra (see above, 
p. 200), is attributed to Varariichi, 
is almost solely, as the Vctdla-^pafi-^ 
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find, in the various Puranas, jejune enumerations of moun- 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the like 22® But^.modern works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted; these, however, are 
known only by name. — A leading source, besides, for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscrij)tions and grants,* which, indeed, being 
often of very considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
sjtecial branch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up in prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surpiisingly rich information regarding a 
j)eriod jueviously quite unknowui in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Eactria.227 


Prom this general view (4 Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 
woi’ks of Science and Art. 


chaviniaU is exclusively, made up of 
matter of tlie fairy-tale description. 
The stories in the Bhoja‘j>rahandha 
of king Bhoja and his court of 
poets, are mere fanciful inventions. 
— BiihlcT, in liis letter from Kash- 
mir (/. /Si., xiv. 404, 405), states that 
he has now also discovered the 
Nila-mata which was used by Kal- 
hana, as also the Tararpginis of 
Kshemendra and Heldrdja ; for the 
Iliija-taramgiTil itself there is thus 
the prospect of important correc- 
tions. 

Of special interest, in this re- 
gard, are the sections styled KtXrma- 
vihhdga in the astrological texts; 
see Ktirn, P 7 *ef, to Brih. Sinnh., p. 
32, and in I, St., x. 209 ff. Cun- 
ningham’s otherwise most merito- 
rious work, Ancient Geography of 
India (1871), has unfortunately 
'' taken no account of these* 

* On metal plates, first men- 


tioned in Ydjnavalkya’s law-l)ook 
and in the Paheha-tantra : in Mann's 
Code they are not yet known. ( S«3e 
the special accounts given of these 
inPurneirs Elem. of S. Ind. Paheoy., 
p.63ff.] 

Wilson’s Ariana Antigua (184 J ) 
and Lassen's Jndische Alterlhums- 
Tcunde (1847-61) still form the chief 
mine of informatioiF and basis of 
research in the field of Indian his- 
tory. In the department of Nu- 
mismatics and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Eiiniell, Cunningham, D#\^son, Mg- 
geling, Fergnsson, Edw. Thomas, 
Vaux, Bhandarkar, and Rdjendra 
Ldla Mitra have of late done emi- 
nent service. In connection with 
the so-called cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Blidu Ddji, Bird, Steven- 
son, E, W. and A.nA. West, Wes- 
tergaard, and J. Wilson, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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"Wg give tlie precedence to tlie Science of Language, 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts ; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived. Jlut, on the other hand, 
we liave no records of tlie earlier stages of that gram- 
matical st-udy which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of tlie laiiguage;* and we pass at once into 
tlie magnificent edifice which bears the name of Piinini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enters.f Panini’s grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
l)artly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of cxjiression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or different rules. This is rimdered jiossiblc by the 
em])loyment of an algebraie terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
snfiicing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
invcnlor, and his profound penetration of' the entire ma- 
teried of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Punini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in tlie first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes ; and, in the second 

place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 

228 general assertion in the * Only in Ydska’s Nirukti are 
Mahdbluishya to i. I. I f. 44a (r/iZtan- beginnings of the kind preserved; 
dovai sutmni hhavanti) which as- yet here etymology and the investi- 
cribes Vedic usage to Sutras in gation of roots and of the formation 
general, is explained by Kaiyata in of words are still in a very cri^de 
the sense that, not the vaiieshiJca- stage. 

siitnhiiy ‘for exj^mple, but only the + Pons so long ago 

rydkarana-sulrdrii.^iive here meant, as 1743,111 the Lettres Itdijiantes, 26, 
since these latter belong to the Veda 224 (Paris), 
as ailga ; see /. xiii. 453. 
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coininen tutors, is taken from the Eastern grammarians.* 
J>ut at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of the 
language. Of those of his predecessors whom he men- 
tions directly hy name, and wljose names recur in part in 
Yaska’s Nirukti, tlie Pratisakhy a- Sutras, or the Aranyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, Stikatayana perhaps, whose grammar is sup- 
posed (Wilson, Mach. Coll., i. 160) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about it.^‘^^ 

llie (piestion now arises. When did Panini live ? Tlbht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of tPe 
fourth century n.c., but the attempt seems to bo a failure. 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Xatha-sarit- 
sagara, a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
twelfth c.entuiy, Panini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Ahirsba, who lived at Pataliputra in the reign of 
Xanda, the father of Chandragupta (USarSpoKVTrTof;). Put 
not only is the autlioiity of ^ich a work extremely ques- 
tionable in n'-ference to a period fifteen centuries earlier ; 
the assmtion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and ])lace, by a statement of the Puddhist Iliuan 
Thsang, who travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh cefitury. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
lleinaud {Mem. ,mr VInde, p. 88), spe.aks of a double exist- 
ence of I’iinini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the second is put by him 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See IJohtliiigk in the Introduc- 
tion to his Pan hi, p. xii., and in 
liis tract., Ueber den Accent im San^ 
Ml'rii, p. 64, 

Jn Ben fey’s Orient und Occi- 
dent, ii. 691-706 (1863), and iii. i8i, 
182 (1864), G. Biihler has given an 
account of a commentary (chintd- 
mani-rritti) on the SabdanuMsana of 
vSdkatnyana, according to which (p. 
703) Panini’s work would appear to 
be simply “an improved, completed, 
and in part remodelled edition” 
of that of Sdkatayana, The author 
of this commentary, Yakshavarman, 


himself a Jaina, in his introduction 
dcserihes Sdkatdyana also as such — 
namely, as ^ mahd-iramana-mmfjhd- 
dhipaii see also L xiii. 396, 
397. In BurneU’s opinio'n, VaiiHa- 
Bnilim., p. xli., many of Sakatii- 
yana’s rules are, on the contrary, 
based upon Panini, or even on the 
Vdrttikas, nay, 6iven on the further 
interpretations in the Mahjlbhdshya. 
Might not these contradictions he 
explained by suppo^sbig that the ex- 
isting form of tin? work combines 
both old and new constituents? 
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death, icx) years later than the reign of king Ivanishka, 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha.* As Kani- 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to A.i). 40 
.(Lassen, 1. AK., ii. 413), Panini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than a.d. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier m.ythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panini a Buddhist.^^® As Phonini’s birth- 
place he mentions Idiolotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ' Scildturiya,’ the 
formation of wliich is explained by Panini, and which in 
Inter writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; ‘ Siilatura,’ the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical t with the Chinese ‘ Pholotoulo.’ That 
Panini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 

* The text of Iliuan Thsang is heretical tendencies in his former 
unfortunately not yet accessible : it birth, had not yet attained emanci- 
scems to bo much more important pation, and had now been born again 
than the description of Fa Ilian’s as his son ; see I. St., v. 4. 
travels, and to enter considerably* t The commentators make Ssfld- 
more into detail. [This blank has tura the residence of Pdnini’s au- 
since been filled up by Stan. Julien’s cestors, and this is, in fact, the sense 
translation of the biography and in which Pdnini’s rule is to be taken, 
memoirs of Iliuan Thsang (1857 11 “., But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
3 vols.). From this it now appears tained his information on the spot, 
that the above statement, communi- is assuredly a belter authority, cspcci- 
cated from the text by Reinaud, is ally as it has to be remarked that 
not quite exact. The real existence the rule in question (iv. 3. 94), ac- 
of Ptlnini is not there placed 500 cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
years after Buddha at all : all that not explained in the Bhdshya, and 
is said is, that at that date there may possibly, therefore, not be I’dni- 
still existed in his birthplace a ni’s at all, but posterior to. the time 
statue erected in his honour (see of Pataipjali. [The name Siildturiya 
Shjuhi, i. 127)^; whereas he himself doesnot, infact, occur intheBhdshya; 
passed as belonging ‘ dans une haute but, on the other hand, Piinini is there 
antiquitd.’] styled Diikshiputra, and the family 

***’ The true state of the casp is, of the Bdkshis belonged to the A^'d- 
rather, th»t with regard to Pdnini’s hikas in the North-West ; see /. St., 
date there is no direct statement at xiii. 395, 367. The name ^dlaski 
all: a legend merely is communi- also, which is bestowed on him in 
cated of a Buddhist missionary who later writings, and which actually 
had taken part in <ib.e council under occurs in the Bhdshya, though it 
king Kanishka, and who came from does not clearly appear that he is 
it to Pdiiini’s birthplace. Here he meant by it, leads us to the Vdhikas; 
intimated to a»Brahman, whom he see/, /Si., jdii. 395, 375, 4.29. Hiuan 
found chastisin^his son during a Thsang expressly describes Pdnini 
lesson in grammar, that the youth as belonging to the Gandhdras 
was Pdijiui himself, who, for his (PdrSapot)-] 
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India, rather than to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, though born in the former district, he may perhaps 
have settled subsequently in the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of which Bohtlingk seeks to 
deterniine lYinini’s date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-siiiha, “ who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first century falls to the ground when tlie 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the llaja-taramginf, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Katha-sarit- 
Siigara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of ^‘he 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that the Maliabluishya, or great commentary on Puiiiiii, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into his dominions by 
(lhandra, wlio had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor bf Abhimanyu, lived 400 years 
after Buddha’s death. If, therefore, with the Southeiii 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year B.c. 544, tlien, 
of course, the date to bo assigned to Kanishka would be 
B.c. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.c. 120, or therealwuts.I 
But upon tlfb evidence of coins, which fire at all events 
a sure authority,! Kanishka (Kanerki) reigned until A.D. 
40 (Lassen, /. AK., ii. 413); and*’ Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date deprived from the previous supposition — according to 
Lassen { 1 . c.), till a.d. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bblitlinglv s further reasoning, we should stHl have to fix 
Banini’s date, not for b.c. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of 

* The circniTistance that the only 21 (1872), also I. St, xiii. 302, 
two works containin'? lesends con- 366.] 

cerning him and the commentary + As Bohtlingk, op. cit., p. xvii., 
upon his grammar — the Katlut-sarit- xviii., Bui>po8C8; see also Reinaud, 
sdgara and the Eaja-taraipginl — Mem., sur ITndc, p. 79. ‘ 

were both written in Kashmir, also J Of these Bdfctiingk could not 
tells in favour of tliis view. [On avail himself, 9 & they only canfe to 
the geographical data in Pdnini, our knowledge some years after his 
see Bha^idarkar in Ind. Aw<n/., i., edition of ini appeared. 
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Hiuan Thsang’s assertion, no credit whatever need at pre- 
sent be OTtached to the statement in tlie Jhija-tararngin]. 
If Panini did not really flourish until loo years after 
Kanishka, i.c., A.D. 140,"'^^ it is self-evident that the com- 
nicntary upon his work cannot have been in existence, 
and still loss have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanishka’s immediate successor ! — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Banini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bdhtlingk supposes (about B.(t 350), 
Bor in it l*anini once mentions the Yavanas, i.e., ’Idove<;, 
Grleks,* and explains the formation of the word yava'iidni 


But no such inference is de- 
ducible from lliuau Thsang’s ac- 
count, now that we are in possession 
of its exact tenor (see note 230 
above) : the sfatement of the Rdja- 
taramgini is thus in no way im- 
pugned by it. 

* Lassen (/. AK., i. 729) asserts 
that the most ancient meaning 
of the word yavana was probably 
‘ Arabia,’ because incense, wduch 
came from Arabia, was termed yd- 
vana; but this assertion is distinctly 
erroneous. So far as we know at 
present, this latter tc^*m first occurs 
in the Amara-lvosha, and there along 
with turunhka, which can scarcely be 
a very ancient word. It may con- 
sequently either date from the time 
of the commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia shortly before 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu- 
hammadan Arabs ; or else — like 
yavaneshta^ ‘tin’ [Hemach., 1041, 
according to Bbhtlingk-Rieii, ‘ lead,’ 
not ‘tin and yaimia-^priya, ‘pep- 
per/ the chieC articles of traffic with 
the Greeks of Alexandria — it may 
. possibly have been named, not from 
the Arabs, but from the Greeks, who 
brought incense as well as tin and 
pepper from India (Lassen, /. 

286 n.) ! Wherever we find the 
Yavanas mentiont^id in the epic, or 
other similar ancieift writings, only 
tlie Greeks can be meant. [The 
almost constant association of them 


with the Kamlxjas, f^akas, kc., is 
conclusive as to this ; see /. Sir,, ii. 
321 ; L SL, xiii. 371. The name 
Yavana was then in course of time 
transferred to the political successors 
of the Greeks in the empire of 
Western India, that is, to tlie Indo- 
[>cythian8 themselves, to the Per- 
sians (Pdrasikas, whose women, for 
example, are termed Yavanis by 
Kdliddsa in Raghuv., iv. 61), and, 
lastly, to the Arabs or Moslems ; see 
/. St,, xiii. 308. Recently, it is true, 
Rdjcndra Lala Mitra, in the Journ, 
As. Soc. Ikng.y 1874, p. 246 ffi, has 
pronounced against the view that 
the Greeks were originally meant by 
the Yavanas ; ()nt his arguments are 
in great part of a very curious kind. 
Of. further on this point my letter 
in the ImL Aniiq., iv. 244 fF. (1875), 
where, in j)articular, I point out that 
the name Yavana first became popu- 
larised in India through Alexander, 
i.e., through his Persian interpreters, 
although it may possibly have been 
known previously tlirough the me- 
dium of the Indian auxiliaries who 
served in the army of Darius.] — There 
is a remarkable legend in the Pu- 
rdnas and the twelfth book of the 
Mahd - Bhdrata, of the fight of 
Krishna with Kdla-Yavana, ‘the 
Black Yavana,’ so called, it would 
appear, in contradistinction to the 
(White) Yavanas? Ought we here 
to understand African or dark Sem- 
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— to wliicli, according to the Varttilm, the word 
‘ writing/ must be supplied, and which therefore signifies 
‘the writing of the Yavanas/^®^ — In the Pancha-tuntra, 
Paniiii is said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question w^hether the particular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no clii'onological inference can be drawn from it.^^ 


itic races that had come into colli- 
sion with the Indians ? At the 
time of the Duf^a-kumdra, the name 
Kdla-Yavana (as well as Yavana 
itself) docs, in point of fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
— supposed by Wilson to be the 
Arabs. Tn the legend in the Pu- 
riinas and the Mahd-Bhdrata, on the 
contrary, no refeiencc tp the sea 
is traceable; anti Wilson therefore 
(Vislinn-Pur., 565, 566) refers it to 
the Greeks, that is, those of Baetria. 
This view is perhaps confirmed by 
the circumstance that this Kdla- 
Yavana is associated with a Garr/ya ; 
since it is to Garr/a^ at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
verse is ascribed, in which the Ya- 
vanas (here unquestionably the 
Greeks) arc highly extolled. J'os- 
sibly this is the frery reason why 
Gdrg3’^a is here associated with Ivdla- 
Yavana. 

different explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, see 7 . St,, v. 5-8, 17 ff. ; 
liurncll, of S, Ind, Pal, p. 7, 

93 : the latter regards it as “ not 
unlikely that Upi has been introduced 
into Indian from the Persian dipV^ 
Benfcy also, in his Geschiclite der 
S^ivachwlssenschaft, p. 48 (1869), 
nntlerstands h}^ Yavaminl * Greek 
w^riliiig ; ’ hut he places the comple- 
tion of Paniiii s work as early asB.c. 
320. In that case, he thinks, IMnini 
“ had already had the opportunity (iur- 
ingsix years of becoming acquainted 
witli Greedv writing in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood without in- 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, established satrapies in 
India itself and in the parts adjoin- 


ing — in the vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near which Pduini's birth- 
place was. But to me it is very 
doubtful indeed that a space so short 
as six years should have sufficed to 
give rise to the employment by die 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (which 
surely in the first years aher Alex- 
ander’s invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
prominent away!) — so that the mere 
expression * the Greek ’ directly 
signified Hhe writing of the Greeks,’ 
and Pdnini found himself obliged to 
I explain the formation of the term in 
a special rule. The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use — a thing conceivable and 
natural in Pdnini’s native district, 
in those provinces of North- WeUeni 
India which weiie so long occupied 
by the Greeks. But this of course 
presupposes that a lengthened period 
had intervened since the time of 
Alexander/’ — 7 . Si., iv. 89 (1857). 

Since the above was written 
the question of Pdnini’s date has 
been frequently discussed. Max 
Muller first of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of Hiuan Thsang’s 
account, as opposed to my argument. 
Apart from this, however, Instill firmly^ 
adhere to the reasoning in the text ; 
see /. St,, iv. 87, v. 2 ft*. To the 
vague external testimony n^icd 
hardly attach much importance. 
IMnini’s vocabulary itself (cf. ya- 
randni) can alone yield us certain 
information. And it was upon this 
path that Goldstiijker proceeded in 
his Pdnini, his ^ace in SansJerit 
Literature (September 1861) — a 
work distinguished in an eminent 
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rdnini’s work lias continued to be tbe basis of gramma- 
tical researcli and tbe standard of usage in tbe language 
down even to tbe present time. Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early commented upon, and — a circum- 
stance to wbicb tbere is no parallel elsewhere in tbe lite- 
rfiture — some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their bead stand the FarihhdsMs, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the Vdrtlihas (from vritti, ‘ explanation ’) of Ivatya- 
jana;* and after these tbe MaliMlidsliya of Patamjali. 
AViih rcigard to the date of Katyayana, the statement of 
liman Tbsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, i.e.,m B.c. 240,! “ h doctcur Kia to yan na” lived at 
Tj'imasavana in the Panjab, is by Bohtlingk referred to 
this Katyayana ; but when wo remember that the same 
traveller Jissigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late 
as 500 years after Buddha, such a reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 


(lo^tiree by truly profound investiga- 
tion of this aspect of the question as 
well as of the literature immediately 
bearing upon it. The concluHion he 
arrives at is that Piinini is older 
tiiun Buddha, than the Prdtisakhyus, 
than all the Vedic texts we possess, 
rxcepting the threeiSairihitds of the 
Kik, Saman, and Black Yajus — 
older than any individual author in 
whatever field, with the single ex- 
ception of Yiiska (p. 243), In May 
1861, before the separate publication 
of this work, which had previously 
(Nov. i860) appeared as the preface 
to Goldstiickor’s plioto-lithographed 
edition of the Mdnava-Kalpa-Stitra, 
I endeavoured — and, as 1 believe, 
successfully — in a detailed rejoinder 
in /. St.^ V. 1-176, to rebut these 
various deductions, jioint by point. 
For the post- Buddhistic date of 
Pdnlni, compare in particular the 
evidence adduced, pp. 136-142, 
which is excellently surjpleinented 
by Biihler’s i:^,iper on Sdkatdyana 
{1863, SCO note 2:549 above). To the 
mention of the ‘Tavaiiiinl’ has to 
be added a peculiar circumstance 
which Burnell has recently noticed 


{Elern, S. Ind. PaL^ p. 96) : The 
denoting of numbers by the letters 
of the alphabet in their order (i~2), 
towhicli Go]ihl\ickeT (Pdniniy p. 53) 
first drew attention, and which, ac- 
cording to the Blulsliya, is peculiar 
to Banini, occurs in his work only, 
and IS “ precisely similar to the 
Greek and Semitic notation of 
numerals by letters of the alphabet.*^ 
If, further, the Greek accounts of 
the confederation of the 'O^v^paKai 
and MaXXot be correct ; if, tliat is to 
say, their alliance first look place 
through fear of Alexander, whereas 
they had up till then lived in con- 
stant enmity, then in all y)robability 
Api.^ali, and d fortiori Bdnini also, 
would have to be set down as subse- 
quent to Alexander ; see 1 . St, xiii. 
375 n- 

Who there mentions several of 
these Pariblidshds. 

+ That is, if we adopt the chrono- 
logy of the Southern Buddhists ; but, 
rather, only b.c. 60, since Kanishka, 
whose date, as we saw, is fixed by 
coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Thsaiig 
placed 400 years after Buddha’s 
death. 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the “ docteur ” in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Katya family. Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — in itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the Katlia-sarit-siigara, which not 
only represents Katyayana as the conteui])oraiy of Pan ini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Karida, the father of Chandragupta {XavhpoKVTrro^i), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.c. 350. As regards the age of the Maliabliasliya,^^® we 
have seen tliat the assertion of the Paja-taramgirii as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the I’cign of Abhinianyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between A.I). 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dil^ed.^^*^ For the present, therefore, wo are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Panini himself. Put when once 
they arc themselves in our hands, it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gatluir from their contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated,^’’ in the same waiy as wo 


It is tills only that has weight; 
whereas no iiaportauce whatever is 
to 1)0 attached, as^we have already 
ftoen (pole 230), to tlie second exist- 
ence of IVmiiii. On the various 
Katya^, Kiltyayanns, at the time of 
the Ehashya itself, for instance, see 
7. St,, xiii. 399. 

The name Patain jali (we should 
expect rat‘^.) is certainly somehow 
connected with that of the Pataru- 
cliala Kdpya of the land of the Ma- 
dras, who apjiears in the Yiij naval - 
kiya-kantla of the Satap, Br. It 
occurs again (see below, p. 237) as 
the name of the author of the Yoga- 
Siitras. Patainjali apjiears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddha 
(No. 242, in Westei’gaard’s Cata- 
loffus, p, 39). In the Pravai'ddliydya, 
§ 9 (Yajuh -Paris.), the Ihitanijalis 
are classed as belonging to the family 
of Vii^vtluiitra. — According to later 
accounts, by Gonardiyn, who is cited 
four times in the Bhtishya, we have 


to understand Pataipjali himself ; 
and the same aj)plies to the name 
Gonikdputra; s^le on this /. SL,v. 
IS5. 316, 323, 403. 

By no means ; see note 23 1. 

On the basis of tlielithographed 
edition of the Malidblulsliya, pub- 
lished at Benares in ICS73 by Ritja- 
rainasdstrin and Balnsdstrin, with 
Kaiyata’s commenta^gr (of about the 
seventh century (?), see /. St,, v. 
167), I have attempted in /. St,, xiii. 
293-502, to sketch such an outline. 
The first section of tlie^vork, with 
Kaiyata, and NdgesaV gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, was 
published so long ago as 1856- by 
Ballantyne. A photo-lithographed 
issue of the entire Blulshya, pre- 
pared under Goldstlicker’s supervi- 
sion, at the expensg of the Indian 
Government, has^ecently appeared 
in London, in 3 vols. (vol. i., the 
Blidshya ; voL ii., Blidshya with 
Kaiyata’s Comm. ; vol. iik, Ndgoji- 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Panini* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
forms a main difliculty. A few of the Sutras found in it are 
already notoriously acknowledged not to be Paniui’s; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Sutras are not interpreted in the Mahabhashya 
at all.f The question then arises whether tliis is merely 


bhntta’s Schol. on Kaiyata). QoW- 
Btue*>ker, iu his Pdnini^ p. 228 fil, 
mainly upon the ground of the state- 
ment ill the Bhdshya arunad Fa- 
vanah Sdketavi,'* which he connects 
with an expedition of Menander 
(b.o. 144- 120) against Ayodhya, 
fixed the date of the composition of 
the work for the period of this ex- 
pedition, or specially for B.o. 140-* 
120. The objections urged by me 
(A. St., V. 15 1) against this assump- 
tion wore, in the first place, mate- 
rially weakened by a remark of 
Kern’s in his Preface to the Brih. 
Sarph. of Vanlha-Mihira, 37 » 
cording to which tlie statement in 
the aame passage of the Bhdsbya 
arunad Yaoano Mddhyamikdn^^ is 
not necessarily to 1 )\j referred to tlic 
Buddliisbic school of this name, first 
founded by Nagdrjuua, biit may 
possibly have reference to a tribe 
called M;tdhvamika, mentioned else- 
where. In the next ])lace, Bliandar- 
kar, in the Ind. Antiq., i. 299 (F, 
ii, 59 ff., atteKipted to prove that 
Pataipjali wrote the jiarticular sec- 
tion where he speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Goldstiicker^s authorify, to be 
meant by ^Yavana*) between a.d. 
144 and 142, seeing thit he there at 
the 'same time speaks of sacrifices as 
9till being performed for Puslipa- 
mitra (a.b. 178-142). In my reply 
in /. St., xiii, 305 ff., I emphasised 
these points : Crst, that tlie iden- 
tity of the Yavan^rand Menander is 
by no means mfide out ; next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage iu q^ucstion that 


Pataipjali and Pushyamitra (this is 
the correct form) W’c. e contempora- 
ries: and, lastly, that Patamjali may 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in wliich case tht'y 
cannot be used to pro\^e any tiling 
with regard to liim, but only with 
regard to his predecessors — it may 
be, even IMnini himstdf. And al- 
though I am now divspos(^d, in pre- 
sence of Bhandarkar’s further objec- 
tions, to admit the historical bearing 
‘ of the statement referring to Push- 
yainitra(but see Bbhtlingk’s opposite 
view in Z. D. M. G.^ xxix. 1S3 IT.), 
still, with respect to all the examples 
here iu question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just men- 
tiontid. that they may belong to the 
class of hi itrdhdhlu^hikia illustrations 
{ibid., p. 315). Wo must for the 
present icsb satisfied, therefore (p, 
319), with placing the date i^f the 
composition of the Bhdshya between 
B.c. 140 and A.t). 60, — a result which, 
considering tlie wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian literature gene- 
rally, is, despite its indofiuiteness, 
of no mean iinportancti. 

* See /. St., i. 141 157. [The 
beginning here mnde came to a stand- 
still for want of the Mahabhashya.] 

+ In the case of some of these, it 
is remarked that they are not ex- 
plained here, or else not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mahdbhdshyu 
itself will alone yield us satisfactory 
information on this point. [From 
Aufrecht’s accounts in his Catal. 
Codd. Sansk. Bibl. Bodl., it appeared 
that of Pdnini’s 3983 rules only 1720 
are directly discussed ; and Gold- 
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because these particular ^tras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here and there 
have to suppose cases where the Sutras did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when this commentary was 
composed. The so-called ganas, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Panini’s time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Panini ; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that: 
they can be so. Nay, such of them even as chance t6 be 
specified singly in the Mahabhashya can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.* Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary, — one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must be taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently^as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Panini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Panini himself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhashya; but so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once t^ assume it ; and besides, ev^n when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha- 
bhashya, they are good only for the* time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Panini.'^® 

stiicker tLen showed that the Bhd- Bhdshya has itself a special name 
shya is not so much a commentary for these, such examples being 
on Panini as rather a defence of him styled murdhdbhishikia ; see /. St^ 
against the unjust attacks of Kdtyd** xiii. 315. Unfortunately, however, 
yana, the author of the vdrtiikas ; we have not the slightest clue (/’AS/r., 
see L Sl, xiii. 297 ff.]. ii. 167) to enable us to delude, m 

* See/, /SY., i,l42, 143, 15 L [xiii individual instances, whether an ex- 
298, 302, 329]. ample belongs to this class of miirdh. 

This is not quite strictly to the or not. — On the other hand — as 
purpose. Max Muller wuia the first to suits not only from the data in the 
point out that Pdnini’s Stitras were Rdja-taramgirii, but also, in parti- 
evidently from the beginning ac- cular, from the statements at the 
coinpauied by a definite interpreta- closeof the second book Mari’s Vd- 
tion, whether oral or writtcii, and kj^apadlya, which wen^ first cited by 
that a considerable proportion of the Goldstiicker, and have litely been 
examines in the Bhashya must have published in a corrected form by 
come from this source; nay, the Kielhoinin the iii. 285- 
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In addition to Panini’s system, there grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
developmeut.239 The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 


287 — ^the Bhiisliya has undergone 
manifold vicissitudes of fortune, has 
been more than once vichhinna^ and 
arranged afresh, so that the possi- 
bility of considerable changes, addi- 
tions, and interpolations cannot be 
denied. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, in each individual case it re- 
inains, A prion, uncertain whether 
the example is to be credited to 
Pataipjali himself, or to these sub- 
sequent remodellings of the text 
(or, reversely, to Pataipjali’s pre- 
decessors, or even to Pdnini himself); 
see /. St.., xiii. 320, 329 ; Ind. Antiq., 
iv. 247. Kielhorn, it is true, in 
Ind. Antiq., iv. 108, has prote.sted 
very strongly against the view that 
at some time or other the text cf 
the Mahdbliilshya had been lost, 
that it had to bo reconstructed,'’' 
&c. He will only “perhaps allow 
‘‘a break so far as regards its tradi- 
tional interpretation,” while we are 
for the time being bound “to re- 
gard the text of the Mahiibh^ahya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about cooo years 
ago,” Let us, then, await the ar- 
guments he has to ofler in support 
this ; for his protest alone will 
hardly suffice in the face of the 
statements ,011 the subject that are 
still preserved in the tradition it- 
self. On three separate occasions, 
the epithets vipldvita, b/irashfa, 
vichhinf>a are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
ci]*camstance that, according to 
IJiirneirs testimony (Pref. to Van 4 a- 
Brfih., p. xxiL n.), the South Indian 
MSS. of the text af)pear to vary 
materially ; see also BurneU’s Elem^ 
S, Ind. Pal., pp. 7, 32. 

The \dl^mpadlya of Hari, the 
editing of which has now been 
undertaken by Kielhorn, connects 
itself specially with the Mahd* 


bh&hya. — The Kd£ikd of Vdmana, 
a direct commentary on Pdnini, is 
at present being edited by Bdla- 
i^itstrin in the Benares Paiidit. Ac- 
cording to him, it was composed in 
the thirteenth century, as Gold- 
stiicker had already hinted ; whereas 
the date previously assigned to it, 
in accordance with Bdhtlingk’s view, 
was towards the eighth century ; 
see I. St., V. 67; Cappeller's Introd. 
to V iimaiia's Kdvydlamkdravritti, 
pp. vii., viii. — To Aufrecht we owe 
an edition (Bonn, 1859) of Uj- 
jvaladatta's Commentary (of the 
thirteenth century or so) on the 
Unddi’SiUras, which are perhaps 
(see /. Str.y ii. 322) to be a8criV>ed 
to Sdkatayana ; and JuL Eggeliiig is 
engaged on au edition of the Oana* 
ratmt - mxihodadh i of V ardhamiina. 
— Of Bhattoji-Dikshita’s Siddhdnta^ 
haumiuli (seventeenth century) we 
have now a new and good edition by 
Tiirdnatha Vachaspati (Calc., 1864- 
1865). — A highly meritorious work 
is the edition, with English version, 
&c., of YiiTx.lnYdyi^fiLaghu-kaumudi 
by J. K, Ballantyno (originallv pub- 
lished at Mirzapore, 1849). — ‘^auta- 
nava's Phit-Suiras were edited by 
Kielhorn in 1866; and to him we 
also owe an excellent edition of 
Niigoji-bhatta’s Parihhdshendu - k- 
khara, a work of the last century 
(Bombay, 1868-74). — Of gramma- 
tical systems which proceed on their 
own lines, departing from Pdnini, 
we have Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodha, 
of the thirteenth century, in an edi- 
tion, amongst others, by Bbhtlingk 
(St. Petersburg, 1847): the A'dmaraiCcfc 
of Anubhdti - svardp^cbiirya ap- 
peared at Bombay in 1861 in a 
lithographed edition; the Kdtantra 
of ^arvavarman, with Durgasinha's 
Commentary, is being edited by 
Eggeling in the Pibl. Indica (in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings, and tliese for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself.24‘' 
As regards Lexicography — the second branch of the 
science of language — we have already pointed out its first 
iTeginnings in |;he Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Vedic texts. But these were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Veda: 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction have perished, and the work of 
Amara-sinha, the oldest of the kind that has come downr 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to other 
Tantras, from which it was itself compiled. Its com- 
mentators also expressly mention by nairui as such Tantras 
the Trikanda, the Utpalinf, and tlie works of Eabhasa, 
Katyayana, Vyildi,* and Vararuchi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 

1S74 it hail reached to iv. 4. 50). 1868) ; further, an edition 

The system of this grammar is of recently (1873) published at Bom- 
peculiar interest on this account, bay of Hemachandra's (according to 
that a special connection apjiears to Bbiiu Ddji, A.T). 108S -I172, see 

exist ])etween it and the IMli gram- Journ, Ihmbay Br, R. A, 6'., ix. 224) 
mar of Kachchdyana, particularly in Prdkpit Grammar, which forms tlu^ 
regard to the terminology employed, eighth book of his great treatise on 
According to Biililer’s# letter from Sanskrit grammar, the J^abdanu- 
Kashmir (pub, in /. xiv. 402 ff.), idsana ; and lastly, Pischel's valu- 
the Kiftantra is the special grammar able diaser15ation Be Grammaticis 
of the Kd}5mira8, and was there Pravriticis (1874), which supple- 
frequently coinmonied upon in the ments the accounts in Lassen's /;i- 
f2th-l6th centuries. Of older stitut Linrjuw Pracritiem (Bonn, 
grammatical texts, he lias further 1837) with very important matorial, 
discovered the Paribkashli^ of Vyddi See Schieiner’s pap«r on the 

and Chandra, as also the Vaima- logical and grammatical writings in 
J^iUras and Bhod-^lhdshd-chavdrikd the Tandjur, p. 25, from the 
of the latter; likewise an dv la Classe hist, phiL de I' Acad, 

vritti and Dhdtudararngini by Jnip. des Sc, dc St, Pctershom% iv,, 
Kshira (Jaytipida’s jircceptor), and a Nos. 18, 19 (1847), from which it 
very beautiful blf/drja-MS. of the appears that the Chandra- VydJea^ 
Ivdsikd, In one of those MSS. this rana-Sutra^ the Kaldpa Sutra^ and 
last-named work is ascribed to the Sanmnii-Vydlcarava-SiHra^ in 
Vdmana and Jayitditya (Jajuipicia?), particular, are represented there, 
whereby the earlier view as to its * A Vyddi is cited in the Rik- 
d ate again gains credit, — Fora list PrfltWdkhya [and in Gol^stiicker’s 
of ‘‘Sanscrit-Grarnmars,’’ &c.,^ see Pdnini he plays a very#pecial part. 
Colebrooke/s Misc, Ess,y ii. 38 if., The Saiygraha^ several times rnen- 
ed. Cowell. — It remains still to tinned in the Bhdshya, and there 
mention here Cowell’s edition of assigned to Ddhslidyar^a^ is by Nd- 
tUe Prdkfita-pTakdia of Vararuchi ge4a — w^ho describes it as a work iu 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
sifiha — a question which, in the first instance, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
Kalidasa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
tion among the ‘ nine gems ’ of the court of Vikraraa— 
that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (a.d. 1050), but to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date 1I.C. 56, because — an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kalidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
ojtliere, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya (^.e., a.d. 949), 
and in which Amara- deva is mentioned as one of 
the ‘nine jewels’ of Vikrama’s court, and as builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view ; but Iloltzmanii’s researches (oy>. cit., 
pp. 26-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age in which Amara-siiiha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
»the same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism — a form of f^ith which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in vogue, resting as it 
does on a union ‘of direc|)y opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and didtionary cannot lie so much as 
1000 yeurs apart, — that is a sheer impossibility. Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and hal only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit !) :• the text itself is lost. 


100,000 ilokm — attributed to a 
Vyddi, meaning in all likelihood the 
flame Vyddi who is elsewhere men- 
tioned iu the Bhdshya. Now uj>on 
the strength of this, Goldstiicker 
sets up <dL direct relation of kin- 
ship betwe^i Pdnini, who is desig- 
nated Ddhshlputra in the Bhdshya, 
and thi^ (Vyadi) Ddhshdyana ; only 
the former must be least two 


generations ” prior to the latter* 
And on this he grounds a specific 
“historical argument’^ for the de- 
termination of Pdniui’s date ; for if 
Vyd^i, Pdnini’a descendant collat- 
erally, is cited in the Rik-Pr*, then 
of course this work must be later 
than Pdniiii ; see against all this L 
SL, V. 41, I27'-I33, xiii* 401]. 
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willi the stone on which it was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.c, — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, which were unquestionably borro’t;ed 
by the Hindfis from the Greeks ; and, according to Le- 
troune’s investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century A.D. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindiis till one or several centuries latci'. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated in their new order, the fixing of which was du »3 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but liardly 
earlier tlian a.d. 400. Lastly, the word dvndra occurs 
here,* •which, as pointed out by Prinsep, is simply the 
Latin denarius (see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tantra in the sense of ‘ text-book ’ may ])erhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindus who emigrated to Java having taken tlie 
word with them in this sense.^’ — All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by Iteinaud 
{Mdm. sur VIndc, p. I'i4), that there existed a Chiuefee 
translation of the work, “redigde au vi® si^.cle,” this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it woiild seem, in the passage cited 
by Keinaud as his authority, express himseJf in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
cliinoise de TAniarakocha, qui parait avoir ^^e publiee 
. . . ” : f nor are the positive grounds he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 

* It also occurs in the Paficlia- 5, cited by Colebrooke, Misc, 
tantra. in a legend of Buddhistic i. 314^ (339“) ; Gildemeibter in 

origin. — I may here also remark in Z, D. M. 0 , , xxviii. 697^ 
passing, that the word dramma^ t The meaning of paraUrCy how- 

ipaxpiin is employed in the twelfth ever, is doubtful ; it can signify 
century by Bhdskara, as well as in in- either ‘seem* or ‘bo clear’ (ac- 
Hcriptions [cf. Z, D. M. 420]. cording to all ev^leBce), — in the 

Of special interest also is the latter sense like the Latin apjmnre^ 
Arabico-Persian word pilu for ele- and the English ‘ap/)6ar,‘’ being ia- 
phant; cf, Kimidrila on Jaim., i. 3. deed derived from apparesccre. 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the work in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indianists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
face to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1819), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-sinha flourished 
in the fifth century A.D., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word ‘Vararuchi,’ 
he expressly transfers the ‘nine gems’ to the court of 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), — in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of the Vishnu-Puriina (1840), on the contrary, he 
lyakes Amara-sinha live “ in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity!” — But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Amara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, tweffth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to the drama — 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26.)^^^ 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
ofr lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindiis — namely, 
the lists of roots styled DMtn-p&rdyhnas or Bhdtiir 
pdthas : * though these belong ratber to the province of 
grammar. They are vTitten partly in prose and partly in 
sloJcas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interjwlation well-nigh impossible.f 


Since the above was written, 
nothing ftew has appeared on this 
question. To the editions of the 
Amara-kosha then already pub- 
lished, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(1808) and of Loiselenr Deslong- 
champs (Paris, 1839, 1845), various 
new ones have since been added in 
India, Of tther vocabularies we 
may mention tlfl editions, by Boht- 
lingk and Rieu (1847) of Hema- 
chandra’s i bhidhdna • chintdmarj,ij 


and by Aufrecht (London, 1861) of 
Haltlyudha*8 Ahhidhdna-ratna-mfddf 
belonging to about the end of the 
eleventh century, A Pdli redaction 
of the Amara-kosha by MoggalUna 
belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century ; see /. ii. 330. 

* For the literature of these, see 
Westergaard^s preface to his ex- 
cellent Radices Lingua Sanscritce 
(Bonn, 1841). 

t See Holtzmann, op. cit,t p. 17, 
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Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Ehetoric. 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acquainted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23), The 
treatise ascribed to Pingala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as were only used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Pingala with Patamjali, the 
author of the Mahabhashya and the Yoga-Sastra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
acctiptiiig it. The other existing treatises on metre grc 
likewise all modern: they superseded the more ancient 
works ; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, witli 
tlie writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamkdra- 
^dst?n of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passages 
would seem to have survived, although, according to one 
commentary,* the work was itself but an extract from the 
Agni-Purdna. A. W. von S6hlegel in his Reflexions sur 
V Etude dcs Langues Asiat., p, iii, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the I^dhitya-darpana, another leading 
work on this subject, as dated lake 949, i.e., A.D. 1027 ; and 
tliis, if correct, would naturally be of the highest import- 
ance for the age<of the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis- 
take or misunderstanding;*'^^ for the oldest manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p. 182), not so much 


Cf. on this /. St., viii. 158 ff. 

* See my CaUtl. of the Sansk. MSS. 
in the Berl. Lib., jt. 227. [Respect- 
ing the Ndtya - Sdstra of Bharata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Daia- 
rApa (1865), at the close of which 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the work (18-20, 34) ; see 
also W. Heymann’s account of it in 
the Gbttinger Ocl. Anmgen,ui^ 74 , p. 
86 ff.] 

The Sdhitya-darpana was only 
composed towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century in E. Bengal, on 


the banks of the Brahmaputra ; see 
Jagan-mohana-sarman in the pre- 
face to his edition of the drama 
Chanda-TCavMka, p. 2. ll has al- 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Roer in 
the Jiibl. Indica (1851, vol. x.). 
Ballantyne’s translation, is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of the work, However, from 
Rule 631, we have a translation by 
Pramadd Ddsa Mi tra, which appeared 
in the Pat/dit, Nos. 4-28. 
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as 500 years old, and it will be difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindd mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
iiad free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashioii.^^ 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
te|:t-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Sdtra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of IJpanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world that more iimne- 


^ Dandin’s Kdvyddaria^ of the 
sixth century, and Dlian-aitijaya’s 
Daia-rApa, of the middle of the tenth 
century, have been published in the 
Bibl. Indica, the former edited by 
I’remachandra Tarkavdsi^a (1863), 
the latter by Hall (1865). From 
these wc learn, amongst other things, 
tlie very important fact that in 
Datf4*“’® *^*^7 ^"'0 definite, provin- 
cially distinguished, varieties of 
style {Hti) were already r-ecoguised, 
namely, the Oauda style and the 
Vaidarhha style, to which in course 
of time four others, the Pd^cluUi, 
Ldfi, Avantikd, and Mdgadhl, were 
added ; cf. my Essay on the R^d- 
yana, p. 76, fnd /. St,, xiv. 65 ff. 
Edna passes fort'the special repre- 
sentative of the Pafichdia style ; see 
Aufrecht in Z. TK M. O., xxvii. 93 ; 
whereas the Kddmira Bilha^a, for 


example, adopted the Vaidarbha-riti; 
see EiLhler, Vikramdnka-char., i. 9. 
— Vdmana’s Kdvydlayikdo'a-vfittihaa 
lately been edited byCappeller(Jena, 
1875), and belongs, he thinks, to the 
twelfth century. Mammata’s Kdvya- 
prakdia, several times published in 
India, belongs, in Biihler’s opinion, 
to the same date, since Mammata, 
according to Hall {Introd. toVdmva., 
p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 
the author of the Naishadhiya ; see 
Biihler in Journ. Bomb. Br, R. A, S,, 
X. 37, my I. Str., i. 356, and my Essay 
on Hdla’s Sapta-saiaka, p. ii. Cf. 
here also Aufrecht’s account of the 
Sarasvati -kanfhdbhara^a (note 220 
above).— rich accession to the 
Alaipkdra literature also will result 
from Biihler’s journey to Kashmir : 
the works range from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 
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dialely gave rise to pliilosopliical contemplation. The 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon tlie soul, and along with this comes the 
question, liow the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which lias its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each other — by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is eo i^so postulated. This 
lioint reached, tlie idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse proceeds, as liigher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself ; 
and, as speculation advances, this primary matter continues 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
"J'he steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Vedic, texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is thatr.the 
worlds were but ‘ fixed,’ ‘ arranged ’ (stahhita, skabhita *), by 
the aid of the metres (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a later stage is the idea 
developed of their sarjana, ‘emission’ or creation. As 
time goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and tile real uni- 
verse intermediate grades of beings, de miurg es, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* It is interesting that the Ger- 
man word schaffen is derived from 
this root stalky skabh, ^ establish 
originailly therefore it had not the 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the * establishn^^nt/ ^ar- 
rangement ’ of the worlds may pos- 
sibly therefore date from the epoch 
when Teutons and Indians still 
dwelt together : or has the same use 


of the word grown up independently 
with both peoples ? Perhaps ' the 
‘yawning gulf’ of chaos, * gaha- 
nam gamhhirarjty ‘ginuvga gap^ 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitive notion ? [The connection 
here supposed belVeen schaffen and 
stalky skalh, <r#ci}7rrcir, is very ques- 
tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to schalen^ scalercy (r^edwretr. ] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with tbe result of 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
‘ development,’ that of its ‘ arrangement,’ and that of its 
‘ creation.’ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requires an ‘ arranger ’ also ; they are, 
liowever, sufficiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former tliis Power is regarded as the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter; in tlie latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The tlieory of a creation 
starts generally with a desire on the part of the Creator to 
be’^no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he tlien 
accomplishes the further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest ; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation^ 'odch or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is but 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
tliepry. — It is impossible at present to attempt even an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growtli,of these three 
dillerent theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Brahmanas and I?^panishads must first be thoroughly 
studied. Il^or until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection witli Hindu speculation can be 
established*— with reference to the five elements in par- 
ticular,f a point which for the present is doubtfuJ.^ I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me 'to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (Sutras) of the Hindd philosophical systems.*^'^® 


* By incest therefore : the story 
in Megasthenes of the incest of the 
Indian PIerakI#s with his daughter 
refers to this. w 
t And the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis ! 

1 Sec Max Mtiller in Z. D. M. G., 


vi. 18 ff. [Cf. my review of Schlii- 
ter’s book, Anstotdes’ MetaphysUi 
tine Tochtgrder Sdnkhyalehre in Lit. 
Cent. Bl., 1874, p. 294.] 

*'‘® Cf. Cowell’s note to Colebrooke’s 
Misc. Ese., i. 354. “ The Sdtras as 

wc have them cannot be the original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves ; * and for what follows I have had to depend 
mainly upon Colehrooke’s Essays on the suhject.^'^ 

The most ancient philosophical system appears to he the 
Sdmhhya theory, which sets up a primordial matter as the 
basis of the universe, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolved. The word Sdmkhya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads ; t while in the earlier Upanishads 
and Bralimanas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Samkhya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of Mimwmdj 
( V man, speculation), Ade^a (doctrine), Upanishad •(sit- 
ting), &c. I am especially induced to regard the Samkhya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as its leading representatives : Kapila, 
Paiiciia^ikha, and Asuri. The last of these names occurs 
very frequently in the ^atapatha-Brahmana as that of an 
imj^rtant authority for sacrificial ritual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 


form of the doctrines of the several 
scliools. They are rather a recapi- 
tulation of a series of preceding de- 
velopments which had gone on in 
the works of successive teachers.” 

* Only two of th<!m have thus farap- 
pearedin India 5 but of tho edition of 
the Vedduta-Sdtra with S^arpkara’s 
commentary I have not yet been able 
to see a copy ; only the edition of the 
Nyaj'a-Sdira is known to me. The 
whole of these texts are at present 
being edited in India by Dr. lial- 
lantyne, with English translation. 
[These editions, entitled Aj>horisms 
of the Sdukhya, Veddnta, Yoga, &c., 
extend to all the six systems, each 
eMra being regularly followed by 
translation and commentary ; but 
unfortunately only a few numbers of 
each have appeared.] 

In the new edition of Cole- 
brooke’s Essays (1873), these are 
accompanied with excellent notes by 
Professor Cowell. Sine* the above 
was written, much nevr material has 
bcenadded by the labours of Rocr, Bal- 
lautye, Hall, Cowell, Muller, Gough, 


K. M. Banerjea, Barth. St. Hilaire. 
In the Bibl. Indica and the Benares 
Pundit many highly important edi- 
tions of texts have appeared, and wc 
are now in possession of the Sutras 
of all the six systems, together with 
their leading commentaries, three 
of them in translation also. See 
also in particular i\ie Sarva-dariann- 
samgraha of Mddhava in the, liihl. 
Ind. (1853-58), edited by I^vara- 
chandra Vidydsdgara, and Hall’s 
Bibliographical Indgx to the Ind. 
Phil. Syst. {1859). 

+ Of the Taittiriya and Atharvan, 
as also in the fourteenth book of the 
Nirukti, and in the Bl|ggavad-gUd. 
As regards its sense, the term is 
rather obscure and not very signi- 
ficant ; can its use have been in any 
way influenced and determined by 
its association with the doctrine of 
^dkya? or has it reference purely 
and solely to the twenty-five prin- 
ciples? [Tho JittA- is really the 
case; see I. St.,\x. 17 fF. Kapilas 
tniiMgi-mriikhydtd, Bhdg. Pur., iii. 
25. I.] 
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as disciple of Yajnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Yaska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected witli the Kapya Patamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkfya-kanda of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka as a zealous representative of tlie Brahmanical 
learning. Kapila, too— wljat is not recorded of any other 
of these reputed authors of Sdtras — was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank ; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the ^veta^vataropanishad.* But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets with Buddhism-*® 
— the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Pancha^ikha as long anterior to Buddha — 
whteh proves conclusively that the system bearing his name 
is to be regarded as the oldest.^*^ The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
of the Samkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, Ii 4 vara-Kidshna and Gaudapada: the 
former (according to Colebrooke, i. 103) is expressly stated 


* In the invocations of the Pitfis 
whicll’(seeabove, pp. 55, 56) form part 
of the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
Asuri, Pahcha^ikha (and with them 
a Vodha or Boclha), uniforrgly oc- 
cupy a very honourable place in later 
times ; whereas notice is more rarely 
taken of the remaining authors of 
jdiilosophical Sdtras, Ac. This too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient than tlfc latter. 

This relates, according to Wil- 
son, to the community of the funda- 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to “ the eteftiity of matter, the prin- 
ciples of things, and the final extinc- 
tion” (Wilson, Woi'ks, ii. 346, ed. 
Host:). In opposition to this, it is 
true. Max Muller expressly denies any 
special connection whatever between 
Kapila’s system, as embodied in the 
Si'itras, and Buddhist metaphysics 
(Chips from, a, Gci%ian WorlcsTinp, i. 
226, 1870); yet he himself imme- 
diately afterwards gives the correct 


explanation of this, when he says 
that the existing Sutras of Kapila 
are “of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha.” On the sub- 
ject itself, see specially I. St., iii. 
132. * 33 - 

In the sacred texts of the 
Jainas also, not only is the Sa((hi- 
tanta (S/iashti-iantra, explained l)y 
the comm, as Kdpila-Sdslra) speci- 
fied along with the four Vedas 
and their Afigas, but In another 
passage the name Kdvila appears 
along with it, the only other Brah- 
manical system here mentioned be- 
ing the Ba’isesiya (Vaiiieshika). (The 
order, in which they are given is 
Ba'isesiya, Buddha - sdsunn, Kdvila, 
Logdyata, Satthi-tanta.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in the Lalito- 
vistara, after Silipkhya Yoga, only 
A'aideshik^ is further specified. See 
my paper on the Bhagavuti of the 
Jainas, ii. 246-248. 
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to be the author of the existing Samkhya-Sutra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upanishads.^^® 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further deve- 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Patamjali,^^ whoso 
name describes him as in all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Along 
with him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings.* Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


280 Ylje Stitras of Kapila, the so- 
called Sdrnkhya-pravachana, are now 
published, with the commentary of 
Vijndna-bhikshu in the Hibl. Jnd., 
edited by Hall (1854-56) ; a trans- 
lation by Ballantyne also appeared 
in the same scries, 1862-65. In 
his preface to tho S. I’rav., as well 
as in the preface some years later 
to his edition of Vijndna-bhikshu’s 
Sdijthhya-sdra, Hall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he is 
himself by no means satisfied (see bis 
noteto Wilson’s Vishnu-Pur.,iii. 301 ), 
of Kapila and the leading works ex- 
tant of the Sdipkhya system. He re- 
gards the Saiiakhya-pravachana as a 
very late product|pn, which may here 
and there even “be suspected of occa- 
sjonal obligation to the Kdrikds of 
Isvarakfishna ” (Sdipkhya-sdra, Pre- 
face, p. 12). Of course this does not 
aflect either the antiquity of Kapila 
himself or his “ alleged connection 
with the Silipkhya ’’ (p, 20). Cowell, 
too (Colebrooke, Misc. Ess., i. 354, 
note), regards the Sdipkhya school 
itself “ as one of the earliest,” while 
the Sdtras, on the contrary, are of 
late origin, inasmuch as they not 
only “refer distinctly to Veddnta 
texts,” but also “expressly mention 
the Vaiseshika in i. 25, v, 85 ; for 
the JTj’dya, cf. v. 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Besides the Vai- 
^eshikas (i. 25), only Pailchaiiikha 
(v. 32, vi. 68) and Sanandandchdrya 
(vi. 69) are actually mentioned by 
name. An interesting detail is the 
opposing of the names Sruglma and 


Pdfaliputra (i. 28) as an illnstration 
of separate locality (similarly in the 
Mahdbhdshya, see I. St., xiii. 378). 

The Yoga - Sdtra ascribed to 
Patamjali (likewise called Sdmhkyn- 
pravachana - SAtra), with extracts 
from Bhoja’s commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of one-half, by Ballantyne 
in his Aphorisms; the second half 
appeared in the Pandit, H os. 28-68, 
edited by Govinda-deya-^tistrin. — 
An Aryd-partchdiiti by Stesha (whom 
the editor identifies with Paiaipjali), 
in which the relation of jind 

purushah elucidated in a Vaishriava 
sense, was edited by Bdlesiiustrin in 
No. 56 of the Pandit ; there exists 
also a f^aiva adaptation of it by Abhi- 
navagnpta ; see Z. D. M. Q., xxvii. 
167. According to Biihler’s letter 
(/. St., xiv. 402 ff.), Abhinavagupta 
is supposed to have died in a.d. 982 ; 
but Biihler has not himself verified 
the date, which is stated to occur in 
the hymn written by Abhinava on 
his deathbed. 

* Particularly in the twelfth book 
of the Mahd-Bhdrata, where, with 
Janaka, he is virtually*de8cribed as 
a Buddhist teacher, the chief out- 
ward badge of these teachers being 
precisely the Icdshdya - dhdranatfi 
maundyam (M.-Bh., xii. 11898, 566). 
It appears, at all events, from tho 
Ydjnavalkiya-kdn^a that both gave 
a powerful impul8<> to the practice 
of religious mfndicancy : in the 
Atharvopanishads, too, this is clearly 
shown (see p. 163). [In the Ydjua- 
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autlior of the Mahabhashya remains for the present a ques- 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being/ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion/ first occurs in the later Upanishads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated.^^ 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘arrangement’ theory of the 
universe ; in this sense, however, that in the Kathakopani- 
shad at least, pumslia, primeval soul, is conceived as exist- 
ing jjrior to avyakta, primordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the Tmlidn dtmd, or spirit of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection with the 
Sarnkhya system is stiU, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Sarnkhya- Yoga,’ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confounding of their purusha, Uvam with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Kudra and Krishna, 
as may be gathered from the ^veta^vataropanishad,^"’^ the 
Bliagavad-gita, and many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Malia-Bharata.* One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkya-Smpiti, iii, no, Y. describes 
hiiuself ostensibly as the author of 
the Aranyaka as well as of the Yoga- 
Sclstra.] 

It is in these and simila® ITpa- 
ni shads, as also in Mann’s Dharma- 
Sastra (cf. .lohantgeii’s Essay on the 
Law-Book of Manu, 1863), that we 
have to look for the earliest germs 
aful records of the atheistic Sdrxikhya 
and the deistic Yoga systems. 

In my paper on the Svebi^va- 
taropanishad I had to leave the point 
undt'terminejjJ whether, for the 
period to which this work belongs, 
and specially as regards the mono- 
theistic Yoga system it embodies, an 
ncquaCintance with the corresponding 
doctrines of Christianity is to be 
assumed or not ; see /• i. 423, 
Lorinser, on the other hand, in his 
translation of %he Bhagavad-gitd 
(Breslau, 1869), Unreservedly as- 
sumes such an acquaintance in the 
case of this poem. From the point 


of view of literary chronology no 
forcible objection can be brought 
against this ; some of the points, 
too, which he urges are not without 
importance ; but ou the whole he 
has greatly over-estimated the scope 
of his argument : the question is 
still snbjudice. * 

* More particularly with regard 
to the Bhdgavata, Paiichanitra, and 
PaKupata doctrines, [A Sutra of 
the Pilficharjitra school, that, namely, 
of Bandilya (ed. by Ballantyne in the 
JUbl. Indica^ 1861), is apparently 
mentioned by ^aipkara, Veddnta-S. 
Bli. ii. 2, 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bhagavad-gitii, and lays 
special stress upon faith in the Su- 
promeBeing (bhaJetdr Uvare ) ; see on it 
Coweirs note in Colebrooke’s 

Onthedevelopmentofthe 
doctrine of hhakt% Wilson surmises 
Christian conceptions to have had 
some influence ; see my paper on the 
Rilrn. Tdp. Up., pp. 277, 360. The 
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doctrine — and one which was more and more exclusively- 
developed as time went on — is the Yoga practice ; that is, 
tlie outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
liead is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in fuU 
force ; Panini, too, teaches the formation of the term 

The most flourishing epoch of the Samkhya-Yoga be- 
longs most probably to the first centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable; while further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
ail important influence upon the growth of the ^ufi ply’lo- 
sophy.* AlbMnf translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Saink]iya-Sfitra,t though the inforniatioii we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two MvmAnsds appear to have been 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than those of the Sainkhya ; ^ and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the Piirva-Mimdhsd earlier 
than ill the case of the UUam-Mwidnsd. The essential \ 
])urposc of both Mimahsas is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Brahmanas or sacred revelation into harmt)ny 
and accord witJli each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Piirva-Mimansa, which is hence also 
styled Karma - Mimdmd ; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of the creative principle and its relation to the 


Nilrada-Pafichanitra (edited in £ibJ. 
Lid, by K. M. Banerjt a, 186X-65) in 
u ritual, notaphilosuphicaljVaisli^ava 
text-book.] 

♦ See [Lassen, I. AK,, iii. 379 fF.] 
Gildemeieter, IScrrpL Arab, de rcb. 
Lid,, p. 1 12 111 

t Keiiiaud in the Journ, Asiat,, 
1844, pp. I2I““I24; H. M. Elliot, 
hihl. Index to the Hist, of Muham- 
medan India, i. 100. 

253 that the antiquity of the 
extant form of the Saqikbi^a-Siitras, 
according to Hall, has become so 
exceedingly doubtful, the view above 
.expressed also becomes in its turn 


very questionable. Besides, as we 
shall presently see,* in both the 
MhiKihsiC-Shtras teachers are repeat- 
edly cited who are known to us from 
the Vedic Sdtra literat^ire ; while 
nothing of the kind occurs in either 
of the Saqikhya-piTivachana-SutraH. 
This does not of course touch the 
point of the higher antiquity of the 
doctrines in question ; for the names 
Kapila, Pataipjali, and Yiijnavalkya 
distinctly carry us back to a far 
earlier time than flo the names 
Jaimini and BihUiniyuna — namely, 
into the closing phases of the Brtih- 
inana literature itself. 
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universe form the subject of the Uttara-Mimaiisa, which 
is hence also designated Brahma - Miindhsd, ^driraka- 
Mimdhsd (‘ doctrine of embodied spirit ’), or also Veddnta 
(‘ end of the Veda ’). The term ‘ Mimahsa ’ originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a technical 
expression later, 2®^ as is probably the case also with ‘ Ve- 
danta,’ a word first occurring in the later Upanishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the ICathako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma- Mimdhsd- Sdtra is ascribed to Jaimini, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealcr of the 
Sdipaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 
for any hint of his name* Still, of the teachers who 


In the Mahdbhdsbya, mimdn- 
saJca, according to Kaiyata, is to be ’ 
taken in the sense of 7 nimdn 8 d)n 
adkite ; and as the term also occurs 
therein contradistinction to aukthiha, 
it might, in point of fact, refer to the 
sub] ec t of tlie Piirva-Mimdhsd. Still 
the proper word here for one speci- 
ally devoted to such studies would 
rather seem to bo ydjnika ; see /. 
SC, xiii, 455, 466. 

*tWith the exception of two 
probably interpolated passages iu 
tlie Grihya-Si'itras of the Rik (see 
pp. 56-58). — Nor is there anything 
bearing on it in the GanajMtha of 
Pdnini — of which, indeed, for the 
present, only a negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
per caution. But as the word is ir- 
regularly formed (from Jenian we 
should expect Jaimani), this circum- 
stance may here, perliaps, carry some 
weight. [Apparently it is iioi found 
in the Ma&dbhdshya either ; see T. 
St, xiii. 455. On the other hand, the 
name J aimini occurs in the concluding 
of the Sdraa-vidhdna-Brdbm, 
(v. /. St , iv. 377 )> here the bearer 
of it is described as the disciple of 
Vydsa Pdnisarya, and preceptor of a 
Paushpindya, g^hich answers exactly 
to the statement the Vishnu-Pur., 
iii. 6. I, 4, where he appears as the 
teacher of Paushi^imji (cf. also Ka- 


ghuv., 18. 32, -33). The special re- 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Veda 
appears also from the statements in 
the Rig-Grihyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Vishnu-Piir., iii. 

8, 9. Indeed, the Charana-vyilha 
specifies a Jaimiuiya recension* of 
the Sdman ; and this recension ap- 
pears to be still in existence (sihj 
note 60 above). In the Pravari 
section of the Asval.-Srauta-S,, xii. 
10, the Jaiminis are classed as be- 
longing to the BhriguR, — All this, 
however, does not alibrd us any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
mini above, whose work, besides, 
is properly more related to the 
Yajur- than to the Sdma-Veda. 
According to the Pahehatantra, the 
* Mimdfisdkpit* Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, is always of some value ; al- 
though, on the other hand, unfortun- 
ately, iu consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have no guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed part of the orig- 
inal text which found its way to 
Persia in the sixth century (cf. I. St, 
viii. 159). — There is also an astro- 
logical (Jt^taka) treatise which goes 
by the nilYne of Jaimini-S\Hra ; see 
Oatal of Skr. MSS. N. W. Pro. 
(1874). pp- 508, 510, 514, 532.] 
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are cited in this Siitra — Atreya, Badari, Badaniyanji, 
Labukayana AiU’^ayana — the names of the first and 

second, at all events, may be pointed out in the Taittirfya- 
Pratilakhya and the Srauta-Sutra of Katyayana respec- 
tively ; while we meet with the family of the Ait«.<ayanaa 
in the Kaushitaki-Brahmana* Badarayana is tjie name- 
of the author of the Bralima-Mimafisa-Siitra ; but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
his Siitra is older than the Siitra of Jaimini ; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but in the Siitra of the Brahma-Mfinafisa 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well afe 
from the fact of each Siitra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Siitras were not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective schools.t The name Badarayana is not to be 
found “ in IVmini,” as has recently been erroneously as- 
serted, J but only in the gana-pdtha to Panini, not a very 
sure authority for the present.--- As leading expounders of 
the Jaimini-Siitra we have mention of Sabara-svamin,®-'^ 
and, after him, of Kumarila-bhatta ; the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to Sanikara.§ 

In the passage in question Ivi. This commentary of { 3 abarn- 

7 * 37) ought we not ifty read Ldina- svilmin, which is even cited by 
kay»iia? This is the name of a JSaipkara ( Veddnta-Sutra’-hh, , iii, 3. 
teacher who is several times men- 53), with the text of Jaimini itself, 
tinned in the Silnia-Siltras ; see /. is at present still in course of publi- 
JSty iv, 384, 373. — The apparent cation in the JSibL Ind,, ed. by Ma- 
miention of HudJha in i. 2. 33 {bud- he&icbandra Nydyaratna (begun in 
dba-mafrat) is only apparent: hero 1863 ; the last part, 1871, brings it 
the word ‘biuldha* has nothing down to ix. I, 5). — Mddliava’s Jai- 
whotevcr to do with the name miniya-nydya-nnild-vistara, edited by 
^Bnddlia/ — To the above names Goldsliicker (1865 ff.), is also still 
must, however, be added Karshna- unfinished; see my 7 . ^SY?’., ii. 376 ffl 
jini (iv. 3. 7 * 35 ^ Kilmu- Who appears also have 

kdyana (xi, I. 51); the former of borne the odd name of Tuttffa or even 
these is found also in Kdtydyana and Tutdtita. At all events, Tautdtika, 
in the Veddnta- Sdtra, the latter or Tnutsitita, is interpreted by the 
only in the ‘Nada.* scholiast of the Prabodha-cliandro-' 

* XXX. 5, where they are chanc- daya, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaus, to mean 
terised os the scum of the Bhrigu Kuindrila ; and the same explana- 
line, ^‘jufpishthd Bhrif/'thjidm/' tion is given by Aufrecht in bis 

f See Colebrooko, i, 102, 103^ 328, Catafof/ns, p. 247, in ^leVase of the 
and above p. 49, Tautdtitas mentioned in Madhava’s 

J By Max Miilh‘r in Ids otherwise Sarva-dart^ana-samgraha. 
most valuable contributions to our § See Culebrooke, i. 29S : yet the 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in tolerably modern title bhaffa awak- 
the Z. 1 ), 3 L (r., vi. 9. ens some doubt as to th s : it may 
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The Bmhna-S^trw* belongs, as we have jnst seen, to 
Baddrayana. , The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone the Real, but 
throning in absolute infinitude "without any personal exist- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Sarnkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistic, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &c. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
"would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Bralima- 
Siitra ; still, it is for the present ’ uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in which we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have sprung. The teachers’ names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Sutra recur to a large extent in 
the Srauta-Siitras ; for example, A^marathya in Ai^valdya- 
na ; f Badari, Kurshnajini ^nd Ku^akritsni in Kfltyayana 
[see above, p. 1 39], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittiriya- 
Bratilakhya. The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Sdtra.^^ The mention of Jaimiui and of 
Badarayana himself has been .already touched upon. — 
Windischmann in his excellent “ ^amkf^ra ” (Bonn, 1832) 


not havfl belonged to biin originally example of the new Kalpas, in con- 
perhaps? [According to Cowell, tradistinction to the earlier ones, 
note to ColebrooktVs Misc, Ess,^ i. and so is regarded as of the saihe 
323, there actually occur in Srankara nge with Piinini. If, as is likely, 
*‘aIluaionS to Kuiniirila-bhatta, if the scholiast took this illustration 
no dir( ct mention of him ; ’’ the from the Mahdhhdshya [but this is 
title bhaifa belongs quite specially not the case; v» /. St^ xiii. 455], 
to him: is emphatically do- then this statement is important, 

signod'^by his title Bhatta. ” F or the I may mention in passing that Asma- 
rest, this title belongs likewise to rathya occurs iu the gana ‘Garga;’ 
Bhatta- Bhdskara-Misra and Bhattot- Audulomi in the gana ‘Bfilin ; ’ Krish- 
♦pala, and therefore is not by any ndjina in the //anas * Tika ’ and ^ Upa- 
ineans Holerably modern.’] ka;* in the latter also Kitsakritsna. 

* This name itself occurs in the The Qiina-patha, however, is a most 
Bhagavad-gitfl, xiii, 4, but here it uncertain authoritj% and for Pdnini’s 
may be takii^u as an appellative rather time without weight, 
than as a prefer name, found in the Mahdbhdshya 

f We, have already seen (p. 53) also, on Panini, iv. i. 85, 78; see 
that the Asmarathah Kalpah is in- /. St, xiii. 415. 

Btanced by Pdnini’s sclioliast as an 
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has attempted directly to fiz the age of tlie Brahma-Sutra. 
For Badarayana hears also the additional title of Vyasa, 
whence, too, the Brahma-Sutra is expressly* styled Vyasa- 
Sutra. Now, in the Sarakara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Vedanta commentator J^amkara, reputed to be 
by one of his disciples — we find it stated (fifee Windisch- 
raann, p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i, 104) tliat Vyasa was the name 
of tlie father of ^uka, one of whose disciples was Gaugla- 
l)ada, the teaclier of Govindanatha, who again was th© 
jjreceptor of Samkara ; ^ so that the date of this Vyasa 
might be conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to Samkara, tliat is, between 400 and 500 
A.D. But the point must remain for the present undel^r- 
mincd,* since it is open to question whether tliis Vyasa 
ought really to be identified witli Vyasa Badarayana, 
tliough tills appears to me at least very probable."^^ 


See now in Aiifrecht’a Cata- ims and Hiinas, the Chinese and 
p. 255^ the passaa:e in ques- 

tion from Mddhava’s (!) ^Samkara- In the meantime, the name 

vijaya, v, 5 (rather v. 105, according Bddardyana is only known to occur, 
1<) the ed. of the work published at besides, in the closing vajUa of the 
Bombay in 1864 with Dhanapati- Silma-Vidhdua-Br. ; see /. SL, iv^. 
siiri’s commentary), and ibid,, p, 377 ; and here the bearer of it ap- 
227^^, the ^ame statements from pears as the disciple of IMnisaryaya- 
another work. The^Saipkara- vijaya na, four steps later than Vydsa Pdrd- 
of Auandagiri, on the contrary, sarya, and three later than Jaimini, 
Aufrecht, p. 247 if. (now also in the but, on the other hand, as the 
£ibL Ind,, edited by Jayandnlyana, teacher (?) of Tdrulin and Sdtyifyanin. 
1864-1868), contains nothing of Besides being mentioned in Jaimini, 
this. ^ he is also cited in the Sandilya-Stitra, 

* Saqikara, on Brahma-Sutra, iii. In Vardha-Mihira and Bhattotpala 
3 * 32? mentions that Apdntaratanias an astronomer of this name is re- 
lived as Krisbna-Dvaipdyana at the ferred to; and he, in his turn, ac- 
tiine of tlie transition from the Kali cording to Aufrecht {Catalogus, j). 
to the Dvdpara yaga; and from the 329”^), alludes, in a passage quoted 
fact of his not at the same time ex- from him by Ut])ala, to tlie ^Yavtma- 
jiressly stating that this was Vyd'^a vriddhds,' and, according ♦to Kern, 
BddMidyana, author of the Brahma- Pref. to Brih. Sarrih., p. 51, “ ex- 
Sdtra, Windischmanu concludes, hibits many Greek woicls.^^r— The 
and justly, that in K^arpkara's eyes text of the BraLina-Sdtra, with 
the two personages were distinct. Saipkara’s commentary, has now 
In the Mahd-Bhdrata, on the con- been published in the Bibl, hid,, 
trary,xii. 12158 ff., Suka is expressly edited by Koer and (from part 3) 
given as the son of Kpish^ Dvai- Rdma Ndrdyapa Vidyij^ratna (1854- 
payana (Vydssa Pdrdsarya). lUit the 1863) : of the transitition of both by 
episode in question is certaiidy one K. M. Banerjea, as of that in Ballan- 
of the very latest insertions, as is tyne^s only one part has 

clear from the allusion to the Chi- appeared (1870). 
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In respect of their reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Sutras of Kanada and Gotama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Sutras almost uniformly begin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built u]i, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two in this regard.^ The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power.^®^ — Whether the name of the 
npdfivai, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the Avord framuna, ‘ proof,' 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful. The word tarka, ‘ doubt,’ 
again, in the Kathakopanishad, ought rather, from the 
context, to be referred to the Sarnkhya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of ‘ logic.’ In Manu too (see Lassen, 1 . 
AK., i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tarkin still denotes ‘ one versed in the Mfmafisa logic.’ 
Yet lilanii is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


t26o respect, Iloer in parti- 

cular baF done excellent service : in 
the coitions notes to his translation 
of the Vaiseshika - Sdtra he has 
throughout special regard to this 
very point (in Z. D. M, (?. , vola. 
xxi, xxii, ' 1867, 1868). Before 

hini, Muller, with some of Ballan- 
tyne’s writings as a basis, had al- 
ready taken the same line (in vols, 
vi. and *vii. of the same Journal, 
1852, 1853). The text of the 
YaisSeshika* Sutras, with ihe com- 
mentary, called Upaskdra, of ^arn- 
kara-mi^ra, appeared in lULL Ind. in 
i860, 1861, edited, with a gloss of 
his own, by Jay a Ndrdynna Tarka- 
pahchdnana^ In the Pandit (Nos. 
32-69) there iai a complete transla- 
tion of both text and commentary 
by A . E. Gough. — Jaya Ndrdyana 
has also since then (1864-65) 


edited, in the Bihl. Ind., the Nydya- 
da?6ana of Gotama with the com- 
mentary of Vdtsydyana (Pakshila- 
svdmin). The earlier edition (182S) 
was accompanied with the com- 
mentary of Vif 5 vam£tlia. The first 
four books have been translated by 
Ballantyne in his Aphorisins, 

1261 atomic theoiy es- 

pecially developed among the Jainas, 
and that in a laaterialistic form, 
yet HO, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to be in eternal intimate connec- 
tion ; see rny Essay on the Bhaga- 
vati of the Jainas, ii. 168, 176, 190, 
236. We have a mythological up- 
plicaiion of it in the at-sumption of 
a prajipati Marichi ; see /. aSY., ix. 9. 

263 Pdrask., ii, 6 O^vidhir 
vidhei/as tarlcai cha 'VidalP')^ tarka 
is equivalent to arthavdda, niimduHd, 
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science, as well as with the three leading methods of prof if 
wliicli it teaches, though not under the names that were 
afterwards usual According to the most recent investiga- 
tions on the subject,* “the toims naiijdyika and kerala- 
naiydyika (Pan., ii. 1 . 49) would point to the Nyay a system 
as antecedent to Panini:” these words, however, (lo not 
occur in the text of IVinini at all (which has merely the 
word hevala!), but only in his scholiast.f — Kanada’s 
system bears the name VaisesJiika' Sutra, because its ad- 
lierents assert that rwcfiha, ‘ particularity,’ is predicable of 
atoms ; the s^^stem of Gotania, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-Sdlra, Kar Winch of the two is the oldf*r 

is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrinet of 
the Vai^ieshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedanta-Sutra, — whereas Gotama’s teaching is im- 
whero noticed, either in the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Oolebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former ; 
but whether the author of the Vedjinta had these ‘ doc- 
trines of Kanada’ before him in their systematised form, 
as has recently been assumed.^ is a point still requiring 
investigation.^’^ — For the rest, these two systems arc at 


* r>y Max Miiller, 1 . c,, p. 9. 
t This is one of the cartes of 
which I have already spoken (p. 
225). 

In the Sdmkhya-Siitra they 
are even expressly mentioned by 
name (see p. 237) ; also in the sacred 
texts of the Jainas (v. note 249). — 
The circumstance that the Qotauia- 
Sutra does not, like the other five 
philosophical text-books, begin with 
the customary Sfitra-forinula, ^athd 
may perhaps also be regarded 
as a sign of later composition. 

X M. Muller, L c.,p. 9 : Whereas 
Kan;lda’s doctrines are there fre- 
quently discussed.” 

2®^ Inneitherof theSutras are there 
references to older teachers whose 
names might supply some chro- 
nological guidance. As regards the 
names of their authors thtmselves, 
Kanitda or Kanabhuj (Kanabhaksha) 
is mentioned by Vardha-Mihira and 
Saipkara, while Akshapdda, so far 


as we know at present, is first njen- 
tioned by Mihihava. Their patro- 
nymics, Kdsyapa and Gautama (this 
form is preferable to Ootama) date, 
it is trite, from a very early time, 
but, beyond this, they tell us nothing. 
Of interest, certainly, although 
without decisive weight, is the iden- 
tification — occurring in a late com- 
mentator (Anantayajvan) on the 
IMtfimedha-Stitra of Gautama, be- 
longing to the Sdma-Veda — of this 
latter Gautama wdth Akshapdda ; 
see Burnell’s Catalogue,^ p. 57 -' 
From Cowell’s preface to his edition 
of the Kusumdhjali (1864) it ap- 
pears that the commentary of ^a- 
ksliila-svdrnin, whom he directly 
identifies with Vdtsyd3"ana, was com- 
posed prior to Dinndga, that is to 
say (see note 219 above), somcw'here 
about the begini^n^f of the sixth 
century. Ucldyotakara, wlio is men- 
tioned by Subandhu in the seventh 
ceutur^^, wrote against Dinndga, and 
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present, and have "been for a long time past, those most in 
favour in India ; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical writings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of which won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole arc 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Sarnkhya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Oharvakas, Laukayatikas,^®® Barhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya- Sutra ; but of all this 
no’^hing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 


We now come to tlie third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences.'*' We have 
already seen (pp. 1 1 2, 1 1 3) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considersible extent even in Vedic tiipes; and we 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty -eight lunar asterisms, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself.^®® The cir- 
cumstance that the Vedic year is a solar year of 360 days. 


BO did Vdfitiaspati -TXJisra in the 
tenth, .and Udayana, the author of 
the Kusnnjilhjali, in tlie twelfth 
centlvy ; see also Cowell’s note to 
Colebrooke's Misc. i. 282. Qan- 
ge^a^s Nydya-chinttiTnani, the most 
important work of the later Nydya 
literature, is also placed in the 
twelfth century ; see Z. D. M. G,, 
xxvii. 168. Auhlkya, given by 
Mddhava as a name for the tenets 
of Kandda, r^sts on a play npou 
the word Mndda, ^ crow- eater ^ = 
vliiha. 

In the Mahdbhdshya there is 
mention of a *^vaiiijtikd Bkciguri 
lolcdyatasya ; ” see /. xiii. 343. 


A Bhdgnri appears among the 
teachers cited in the Bfiliad-devald. 
The Lokdyatas are also repudiated 
by tbe Buddhists, Northern as well 
as Southern ; v. Burnouf, Lota 9 de 
la bonne Loiy pp, 409, 470. The 
Jainas, too, rank their system only 
with loiya^ {lauhika) knowledge ; 
see above, note 249. — On the Chdr- 
yakas, see the introduction of the 
Sarva-darsan a-sarpgrah a . 

* See/. SLy ii. 236--287. 

The cosmical or astronomical 
data met wjith in the Brdhmanas are 
all of an extremely childish and naive 
description j see /. ix, 358 ff. 
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and not a lunar year, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of the sun’s course ; 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno- 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather assjimo 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 
quennial cycle with ^n intercalary month a pretty early 
date must he assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
Rik-Samhita. The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from observation of the 
moon’s phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity^®’’ — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedic period : Megasthencs, as we 
know,* found the Yuga system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindii division of the moon’s path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty-eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot {Journal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Jjassen, I. AK., i. 742 fl’.), can hardly be admitted.^ 
Notwithstanding the accouuts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of tlie asterisms — commencing 
with Kritiihd — precisely as we find it among the Chinese.^®® 


Koth disputes this origin in his 
Essay, Vie Lchre von den vier WeltaU 
^6Tn(l86o, Tubingen), 

On the questions dealt with 
in w'hat follows, a special discussion 
was raised between J. B. Biot, uiy- 
self, and Whitney, in wliicli A. Bd- 
dillot, Stein Schneider, E. Burgess, 
and Max Miiller also took part. Of. 
the Journal des Savants for 1859, and 
Biotas posthumous Etudes sur V As- 
tronomic Indienne et Chinoise (1862); 
my t\\ o papers., Vie Tedischen Nach- 
richten von den Nalcshatra (1860, 
1862), as also L SU\, ii. 172, 173 ; 
/. St, ix. 424 If. (1865), X. 213 ff. 
(1866) ; Whitney in Joum, Anu Or. 
Soc.y voIb. vi. and viii. (j86b, 1864, 
1865) ; Burgess, ibid. ; Steinsebnei- 
der in Z. V. M. 0 ., xviii. (1863) ; 
Miiller in Pref. to vol. iv. of his edi- 
tion of the Rik (1862); Sddillot, 


Courtes Observations snr qvdques 
Points de V Uistoirc de V Astronomie 
(1863) ; and, lastly, Whitney in the 
second vol. of his Oriental and Lin- 
guistic Studies (1874). To the views 
expressed above I still essentially 
adhere; Whitney, too, inclines to- 
wards them. In favour of Cbaldsea 
having }>een the mother- country 
of the ’system, one circminstance, 
amongst others, tells with ej^pecial 
force,Tiz., that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the sa^ne 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day ; whilst the statements,' in 
the Bundehesch, on this head, exhi- 
bit a total divergence ; see Windisch- 
mann (Zoroastrische^Stidien, p. 105). 

26» This assertion of Biot’s hafliK>t 
been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
commences with Chitrd {i.e., the 
autumnal equinox), or Uttardshddhds 
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To me, however, the most probable view is that these lunar 
mansions are of Chaldaean origin, and that from the Chal- 
daeans they passed to the Hindus as well as to the Chinese. 
.For the of the Book of Kings, and the Jli'l-TD of the 

Book of Job, 2 ^° which the Biblical commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic man- 

sions ; ’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Cliinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
ledge of these lunar mansions witli them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time tlirough tlie commercial 
relations of the Phcenicians with the Banjab. At all events, 
tliey were known to the Indians from a v6ry early period, 
and as communication with China is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindiis were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese influ- 
ence is here quite out of the question, The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Rik-Samhibi (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the AgluU, i.e., ^faglids, 
and the Arjunyau, i.e., Fhalgunyau — a name also applied 
to them in the Satapatha-Brahmana — in the nuptial hymn, 
inandala x. 85. 13; further, Tishya in maxidala v. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sayana to the sun (see also 
X. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittinya-Sarn- 


(the winter solstice), both of which 
rather correspond to an arrangement 
in which Revati passes as the sign of 
the vei'iial equinox ; see iny first Kssay 
on the Nakshatras, p. 300. — Cf. here 
also the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar asterisms, contained in a letter 
from Wassiljew to Schiefner (seethe 
latter’s German translation of the 
Preface to Wassiljew’s Russian ren- 
deiing of Tdranitha’s history of Bud- 
<lhism,pp. 30-32, 1869), and cormiiu- 
iiicated, according to the commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Maluf- 
vyutpatti, from the book Sannipdta 
'(Chinese Ta-tsi-king). According 
to this account, it was the astrono- 
mer Kharosh^*tia (ass’s-lip) — a name 
which, as well that of Xarustr,\ 
who, as Armenian authorities state, 
originated the science of astro- 


nomy in Chaldcea, Wassiljew com- 
pares with Zoroaster, but in which 
I am inclined rather to look for 
the Kraush^uki whose acquaint- 
ance we make in the Atharva-ParW. 
(see Lit. C. lil.y 1869, p. 1497) — ‘ 
who arranged the constellations in 
the order quoted in the Dictionary 
in question, that is, beginning with 
Krittikd, Afterwards there came 
another Rishi, Kdla (Time !), who 
set up a new theory in regard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in course of time Chitrd came to be 
named as the first asterism. To all 
appearance, this actually proves the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
Chinese '®io-list ; see Nahhatras^ i, 
306. 

On this point see specially /• 

X. 217. 
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liita; a second, wliicli exliibits considerable variation in 
tlie names, betokening a later date, occurs in the Atliarva- 
Samhita and tlie Taittiriya-Brabmana ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Panini. This latter list contains 
for the most part the names einj)loyed by the laten* astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Vedic Calendar (along 
M’itli the zodiacal signs too I). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the Lagadha, Lagata, whose S3"stem it embodies, is 
identical with the Lilt who is mentioned by Albiriini as 
the autlior of the' ancient Surya-Siddlianta [see, however, 
p. 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, which has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discover}’’ of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittin'ya-Aranyaka, 
though this is still uncertain ; beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic period.^^^ MaiiiVs 


* ThiK is wliy it adheres to the old 
order of the luuar asterisins, as is 
<lone even at the present day in writ* 
ings that bt ar upon the Veda. [Ac-* 
(wording to the special examination of 
llie various points here involved, in 
tiio introduction to my Essay on the 
•Fyotisha (1862), a somewlnit earlier 
term is possible ; assuming, of course, 
as I there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
really belong to the text as it origi- 
nally stood. The author appears 
occasionally also under the name 
Lagaddch^rya ; see above, p. 6l, 
note.] 

The passages referred to are, in 
fact, to be understood in a totally 
different sense ; see /• SL, ix, 363, x. 
271. 

272 Maitrdyani-Up. Tonns the 
single exception, but that only in its- 
last two books, described as khila ; 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the 
subject itself, see further my Essay 


on the Jyotisha, p. 10, 7 . a%., ix. 363, 
442, X. 239, 240. — The two Kik pas- 
sages which are thought by Alf. 
LudwigJ in his recently published 
Nachrichten des Rig- und Atharva- 
Veda ilbcr Geographic^ drc., des alien 
IndknSy to contain an allusion to the 
planets (i, 105. lO, x. 55, 3), can 
hardly have any susjh reference. 
Neither the {^iltydyanaka, cited by 
Sflyana to i. 105. lo, nor Silyana 
himself, hasany thought of the planets 
here (see/. 5^., ix. 363 11.). For the 
^ ditichard grahdh^ of Ath. S., 19. 9. 
7, the Ath. Pariiiisbtas offer other 
parallels, showing that here too the 
planets are not to be thought of, 
especially as immediately afterwards, 
in v. JO, the ^grahdi chdndramasdh 
. . ddiiydh . . rdliumV are enume- 
rated, where, distyicCTy, the allusion 
is only to eclipses. This particular 
section of the Ath. S. (19. 7) is, 
moreover, quite a late production ; 
see /. /Sa., iv. 433 u. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them ; Yajnavalkya’s Code, 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculc;ates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kalidasa^ in the Mrichhakatl and the Maha- 
Bharata, as well as the Kamayana, they are repeatedly 
referred to* Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon (Mercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of liishis, — Afi- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhrigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe- 
ren»ts of the Atharva-Veda — wiiich was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Afigiras and Bhrigu — who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology .t Besides these names others are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed ‘ the Red Venus, ‘ the White’ 
or ‘ Beaming ; ’ Saturn, ‘ the Slow-travelling ; ’ this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. TJo these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Rahu and Ketu, the ‘ head’ and ‘tail ’ respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar ecli])ses. The name of the former, Rahu, first 
occurs in the Chhandogyopanishad,^^® though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of ‘ planet ; ’ tlie latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yajnavalkya. But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven {sapta sijbrydh) are there 
mentioned. The term for planet, graha, ‘ the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and from which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
fied. Whether the Hindus discovered the planets inde- 


• In P£[n., iv. 2. 26, iuhra might 
'be referred to the planet Sukra, but 
it is preferableftu toke it in the sense 
of Soma-juice. ^ 
t Whence Bh^rgava came to sig- 


nify ‘an astrologer;’ see Da^- 
kuuidra, ed. Wilson, p. 162. II. 

Cf.«also Edhula as the name of 
Buddha’s son, who, however, also 
appears as L^hula ; see I. St., iii. 
130, 149. 
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pendently, or whether the knowledge came to them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view.^^* 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a K^al 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
sui)posed; and the fact that this is so, eo 'ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even thougli we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere.®^® Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. ^ 

The invasion of the Panjab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as Gujarat.'^^® Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cidfe, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means o£ ambassadors, with the court 
of I’ataliputra ; * and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


Still it lias to be remarked that 
in the Atharva-Parisishtas, which, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
oldest remains of fndian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see /. AY,, viii. 
413, X. 319. 

Cf. my paper, Indischc Beitrdge 
zur OcachicMe tier Aussprachc des 
Griechischen intiw Monatsberichte der 
Bcrl. Acad.y 1871, p. 613, translated 
in Jvd. Antiq.i ii. 143 1873. 

According to Goldstiicker, the 
statement in the Malutblnlsbya as to 
a then recent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a Yavana prince has reference to 
Menamler ; while the accounts in 
the Yuga-rurili[ia of the Gilrgi Sani- 
hitil even speak of an expedition of 
the Y'avanas as far as Pittalipntra. 
But then the question arises, whether 
by the Yavanas it is l^ally the 
Greeks who a»e meant (see 1 . Sti\ 
ii, 348), or possibly merely their 
Iiido-*Scythian or other successors, 


to w^hom the name was afterWi^rds 
transferred ; see /. xiii, 306, 
307 ; also note 202 above. 

* Thus Megasthenes was sent by 
Self^ucuR to Chandragupta (d. n.c. 
291); Deimachus, again, by An- 
tioclius, and Dionysius, and mof^t 
probably Basilis also, by Ptolemy 71 , 
to 'AfiiTpoxdrrjSy Amitraghdta, sou 
of Ciiandragiipta, [Antioch us con- 
cluded an alliance with ^u)(f>aycL- 
(T'^paSy Subhagasena (?). Seleuciis 
even gave Chandragupta his daugh- 
ter. to wife; Lassen, /. AK., ii. 
208; Talboys Wheeler, ^77/^9^077/ of 
Ivdia (1874), p. 177. In the retinue 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Piltaliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are vapBivoi emtSeis Tpis TraX- 
Xa/f/av mentione(? as an article of 
traffic for India, but in Indian in- 
scrij)tions also w^e find Y’avana gills 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the names of Antigonus, 
Magas, Antiochus, Ptolemy; perhaps even of Alexander 
liirnself (cf. p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk ; and the city of Ujjayini, rose in con- 

sequence to a high pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century a.d., and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accom})anied the 
latter in his travels through India about the year 50 A.i). — 
m^jitions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the P>ralimans, and that it was studied by almost 
all jiersons of the higher ranks. (Reiiiaud, Mem. mr t’Tndc, 
pp. 85, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
[cf. Lassen, I. AK., iii. 358 the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers : but whether this also ap- 
pjlies to Para 4 ara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is still uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of Garga,* who iwisses for the next oldest astronomer, 

Bpecified as tribute ; while in Indian * The name of Pardsara, as well 
literature, and especially in Kdli- as that of Gurga, belongs only to 
ddsa, we are informed that Indian the last stage of Vedic literature, to 
]>rinces were, waited upon by Ya- the Aranyakas and the Sutras ; in 
vauis ; Lassen, /• AK.^ ii, 551. 957, the earlier works neither of the two 
1159, and my Preface to the Mala- names is mentioned. The family 
vikd, p. xlvii. The metier of these of the Pardsaras is represented with 
damsels Ueing devoted to lilros, it particular frequency in the later 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture members of the vania$ of the Sata- 
that it may have been owing to patha-lJrdbmana : a Garga and a 
their influence that the Hindu god Pard.sara are * also named in the 
of Ijove, like the Greek Eros, bears Anukrarnani as Rishis of several 
a dolphin (makara) on his banner, liymns of the Rik, and another 
and, like liim, is the son of the Pardsara appears in Pdnini as author 
goddess of Beauty ; see Z. D. M. (?., of the Bhikshu-Sutra; see pp. 143, 
xiv. 269. (tW makara ^ dolphin, 185. [Tire Gargas must have played 
see Jottrn. Boni^. Br, R. A. /S'., v. a very important part at the time of 
33» 34 5 ii. 169); and cf. the Mahdbhdshya, in the eyes of the 

further A St, ix. 380.] author at all events; for on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse lias come down to us, in wliicli he 
extols, the Yavaiias on account of their astronomical 
knowdedge. The epic tradition, again, gives as the earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asseits that to him the 
sun -god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. I 
have already elsewhere (/. St., ii. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this ‘Asura Maya’ is identical with the 
‘ Ptolemaios ’ of the Greeks ; since this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
‘ Turamaya,’ out of wliich the name ‘ Asura Maya ’ might 
very easily grow ; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Pomaka-pura* in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddhaiitas named as the earliest astronomi- 
cal s/stems, one — tlic Pomaka-Siddhanta — is denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin ; wliile a second — the 
Pauli^a-Siddhanta — is expressly stated by Albiiuni f to 
have been composed by Paiilus al Yiinani, and is accord- 
ingly, jierhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
Et<ra76)7»7 of Panlus Alexandrinus.^^^ The astronomers 


every occasion when it is a qnestion 
of a patronymic or other similar 
affix, their name is introduced 
among those given as examples ; 
see /. xiii. 410 ffi In the 

Atharva-Parisishtasf also, we find 
Garga, Gdrgya, Vriddha-Garga cited : 
these latter Gargas arc manifestly 
very closely related to the above- 
mentioned Garga the astronomer. 
See further Kern, Pref. to Vardha- 
MihiiVs Prih, Samh., p. 31 ff”, ; I, 
iHr., ii. 347.] 

* See my Cnivl, of the Sansh. 
MSS. in the BtrL Lih,^ p. 2S8* In 
reference to the name Kouuika, 1 
may make an observation in passing. 
Whereas, in Mahd- Bhilrata xii. 
10308, the Pauinyas are said to 
have been created from the nma- 
1 c%t]pns hair-})orcs ’) of Virabhadra, 
at the destruction of Dakslui’s sac- 
rifice, at the time of Kamdyana i. 
55. 3, their name must have been 
still unknown, since other tribes 
are there represented, on a like 
occasion, as springing from the 
roma-kupas. Had the author been 


accpiainted with the name, he would 
scarcely have failed to make a 
similar use of it to that found in thb 
Mahd-Bhsirata. [Cf. my Essay ^on 
the Kdmayana, p. 23 If.] 

+ Albiruni resided a considerabhi 
time in India, in the following of 
Mahnn'ict of Qhasria, and acquired 
there a very accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of Indian literature, of 
which he has left us a very valuable 
account, written a.d. 1031, Ex- 
tracts from this highly’ important 
work were communicated bylleimnnl 
in the Joum. AsiaL for 1844, and 
in his Mem. mr VJnJe in 1849 [also 
bj'’ 'Woepeke, ihid,^ 1^63] text, 
promised so long ago as 1843, 
most eagerly looked for ever since, 
has, unfortunately, not as yet ap- 
peared. [Ed. Sachau, of Vienna,* in 
at x)resent engaged in ediiingit; and, 
from his energy, W(‘ may now at 
length exf>ect tliat this grievous 
want will be sj/cedily elipplied.] 

Such a direct connection of 
the Pulisa- 8iddhanta wdth the 
'Ehaytayri is attended with difficulty, 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Garga, Maya, tlie 
Komaka-Siddlianta, and the Pauli^a-Siddhdnta — are, it 
is true, known to us only through isolated quotations; 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
in their case the presence of Greek influence can really 
be established ; altliough the assertion, for instance, that 
Puli^a, in opposition to Aryabhata, began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Varaha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Albiruni’s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 
— employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current use. I^ay, one of his works 
— the Hora-Sastra — even bears a Greek title (from S>pr^ ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter— namely, Ara, 
Asphujit, and Kona — side by side with tlie Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 

from the fact that the quotations work (Ganita-pdcla^ v. i). This 
from Puli 4 a do not accord with it, was pointed out by Bhd,u Ddji iu 
being rather of an astronomical than J. R, A, S,, i. 392 (1864). 

Jiq, astrological description. That * See Colebrooke, ii, 461 (415 ed. 
the l^laayioyifj, however, w%a8 itself Cowell). 

known to the Hindds, in some form or f These are the following : Kriya 

other, finds support in the circum- Kpibs^ Tdvuri ravpos, Jitunm didvpLos^ 
Htance that it alone contains nearly Kulira KoXovpos (?), Leya Pd- 

the whole of the technical terms tlumaTrapOiuo^y Juka i'vybp^ Kaiirpya 
adopted by Indian astronomy from crKopirios, Taukshika TO^OTyjs^Akok^ra 
the Greek; see Korn’s Preface to aiydKepws, Ifridroga vdpoxbosy Ittha 
his edition of Vardha - Mihira’s ixOvs; farther, lleli IHmna 
Ii|*ihat-Saq 4 \,, p. 49. — Considerable "Rpp^s^ Ara "ApT/y, Kona Kp6poy, 
interest attaches to the argument Jyau Zei/s, Asphujit "A^podlrij, 
put forward by H. Jacobi in his These names were made known so 
tract, Pe A stroloyiee htdica* fiord long ago as 1827 ^^7 Wliish, 

Appellatd!^ Oriyinihas (Bonn, 1872), iu the first part of the Transactions 
to the effect that the system of the’ of the Literary Society of Madras^ 
twelve mansions occurs first iu Fir- and have since been frequently pub- 
miciia Maternus (a, 1). 336-354), and lished ; see in particular Lassen, in 
that consequently the Indian Hord- Zeitsch, f d. Kunde des Morg,^ iv. 
texts, in which these are of such 306, 318 (1842) ; lately again in my 
fundamental significance, can only Catal. of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
have been composed at a still later Berl. Lib., p. 238 . — Hard and hen- 
date, dm hal long previously been iden- 

This, and^not Aryabhatta, is tified by Pfere Pons with (bpr^ and 
the proper spelling of his name, as Kiprpov; see Lettres Edi/,^ 26. 236, 
is shown by the metre in his own 237, Paris, 1743. 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of wliich are found employed in tlie same sense in 
the Ela-aycoyi] of Paulus Alexandriniis, viz.,* drihdna ~ 
BeKavoi;, liptd ~ Xeirrij, anaphd = dva^^, suiuxplid = 
cvva^Y), duTudhard = Sopv<f>opLa, Jccmadmma (for kremu- 
duina) = ')(p7]p,arL<rp6<{^’^ vcsi — <f>dai<iy kendra- =z Kevrpov, 
djioklima — diroKXipa, panaphard =■ iTrava^opd, trlkomi 
= rpi'yajvo'i, hihuka = vTroyeLov, jdmitra = Bidperpov, 
dyntam, = Bvtov, ruiesh'drana ~ peaovpdvypa. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division oj^ tlie 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decard, and degrees, tlicy com- 
prise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit 
And accordingly we find tliat they turned these Greek 
idds to good account; rectifying, in tlie first place, the 
order of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so thtt the two which came hist in 
the old order occupy the two first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points indejicndently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West; 
and the Anduj^arius (or, probably, A?’dubariu8), whom the 
Chronicon Paschale'^ places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of I’uli^a, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr. For, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindus, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose 8id- 
dhantas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — ^in part under the supervision of Indian astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Ilagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 


* See /. li. 254* 

Rather ^ Kevodpofios, accord- 
ing to Jacobi, L c. To tlfls list be- 
longs, furtlier, the word harija 3 ; 
6/54W; Kern, 1 . c., p. 29. 
t The Chronicon Paschale nomi- 


nally dates from the time of Con- 
Btantius (330) ; it underwent, how- 
ever, a fresh recx^iis’Jbn uiiiler Hera- 
clius (610 -*641), and the name 
Andubarius may have been intro- 
duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindus attained, (^uite indepen- 
dently,^®® to a high degree of proficiency.^®^ It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


^ But cf. Colebrooke in his 
famous paper On the Algebra of the 
Hindus (1817) in Misc. hsa., ii. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell, Woepcke, indeed 
{M 6 m, SJir la propagation des Chiffres 
Jndiens, Paris, 1863, pp. 75-91), is 
of opinion that the account in the 
Lalit^ - Vistara of the problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of Ins niarriage-eicamination, rela- 
tive to the number of atoms in the 
length of a yojana^ is the basis 
of the ‘ Arenarius * of Archimedes 
(b 0. 287-^2 1 2). But the age of the 
Lalita- Vistara is by no means so 
well ascertained that the reverse 
might not equally well be the case; 
see L SL, viii. 325, 326 ; lleinaud, 
Mint. 8 ur rinde, p. 303, 

asi oldest known trace of 

these occurs, curiously, in Pifigala’s 
Treatise on Prosody, in the last chap- 
ter qf which (presumably a later addi- 
tion), the permutations of longs and 
shorts possible in a metre with a 
fixed number of syllables are sot 
forth in an enigmatical form ; see 
/. St., viii. 425 fF., 324-326. — On 
geometry the Sulva-Siitras, apper- 
taining to the Srauta ritual, furnish 
highly remarkable information ; see 
Thibaut’s Adflress to the Aryan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of Orientalists, in the 
special number of Trilbncv's Ameri- 
can and Ocnen^al Literary Jlecord, 
1874, pp. 27, 28, according to which 
these Sutras even contain attempts 
at squaring the circle. 

^ The Indian figures from j-g 
are abbreviated forms of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[cf. the similar notation of the 
musical tonesJ\ the zero, too, has 
arisen out of the ^lirst letter of the 
word myiya, ^ empty ’ [it occurs even 
in Piilgala, 1 . c. It is the decimal 


place-value of th<*8e figures which 
gives them their special significance. 
Woepcke, in his above-quoted Alan. 
8 iir la propag. des Chiffres Indiena 
(Journ. AsiaL, 1863), is of opinion 
that t'.ven prior to their adoption by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
from India by the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Gobar figures are traceable to 
them. But against this it has to be 
remarked that the figures in ques- 
tion are only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notation, and 
that a great many other notations 
preceded them. According to Ed- 
]vard Thomas, in the Joum. Asiat. 
for the same year (1863), the earliest 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century ; whereas the employment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the fourth cen- 
tury downwards. See /ilso I. St., viii. 
^65, 236. The character of the 
Valabhi Plates s(>eTns to bo that 
whose lettois most closely a]>proacli 
the forms of the figures. Burnell 
has quite recently, in his Eleni. S, 
Ind. Pal., p. 46 ff., (piestioned alto- 
gether the connection of the figures 
with the first letters of the nume- 
rals ; and he supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘Cave Numerals,’ 
from which he directly derives 
them, to have been introduced from 
Alexandria, “together with Greek 
Astrology.** In this 1 cannot in the 
meantime agree with him ; sec my 
remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Z., 1875, 
No. 24, p. 419, Amongst other 
things, I there call special attention 
to the circumstance thaf^ Hermann 
Hankel, i>. his excellent work (pos- 
thun)ou8, unfortunately), Zur Ge* 
schichte der Alathemalik (1874), p, 
329 ft’., declares Woepcke*s opinioii 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars.*®^ By 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem ; and one Sanskrit word even — uchcha, signi- 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise {avx, genit. av^), 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers (see 
Keinaud, p. 325). 

As regards the age and order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind. At tlieir head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recovered.^ He 
appears to have been a contemporary of I’uli^a; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to AlWruni, he 


to the effect that the Neo-Pytha- 
gjireans were acquainted with the 
new figures having place- value, and 
with the zero, to be erroneous, and 
the entire passage in Boethius on 
which this oj)inion is grounded to 
be an interpolation o# the tenth or 
eleventh century]. 

See also Woopeke, Sur V Intro- 
duction de V ArithmHique indienne 
en Occident (Rome, 1859). 

As also, according to lleinaud’s 
ingenious conjecture (p. 373 IF.), the 
name of Ujjayini itself — through a 
misreading, nauiel}^ of the Arabic 

^j\ Arin^ Anm, whereby the 

‘meridian of Ujjayini’ became the 
^covpoh d'Arin,* 

The researches of Whitney in 
Jour, Am, Or, 6V., vi. 560 ff. (i860), 
and of Bliau D^ji in J. It. A, iS\, i, 
392 ff. (1865), have brought us full 
light upon this point. From these 
it appears that of Aryabha^ there 
are still extant the haiagiti^S'&tra 
and the Arymkhiiata, both of which 
have been already edited by Kern 
(1874} under the title Aryahhatlya^ 


together with the commentary of 
Pararnddisvara ; cf. A. Bartli in the 
Revue CritiquCy 1875, pp. 241-253. ^ 
According to his own account therein 
given, Aryabhata w<xs born A.D, 476^ 
lived in Eastern India at Kusuma- 
pura (Palibothra), and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty-three. 
In it he teaChes, amongst other things, 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 
by means of letters. — The larger work 
extant under the title Arya-Sid- 
dhdnta in eightetm adhydyas is evi- 
dently a subsequent prodt^tion ; see 
Hall in Journ, Am. Or. vi. 

556 (i860), anti Aufrecht, Valalogm^ 
pp. 325, 326 : Bentley thinks it was 
not composed until A.D. 13*2, and 
Bhdu Ddji, 1 . c,y pp. 393> 394» 
lieves Bentley “was here for once 
correct. ” — Wilson, Mack, CoU,^ 

II9, and Lassen, L AK,^ ii. U36> 
speak also of a commentary by Arya- 
bhata on the Sfirya-Siddhdnia : this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to Laghu- 
Aryabhata (Bhau Ddff, 405), See 
also Kern, Pref. to Bfih. Saiph,, p* 
59 fl: 


B 
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was a native of Kusumapura, i.e., Pataliputra, and belonged 
consequently to the east of India. Together with him, 
the authors of the following five Siddhantas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers — ^namely, the unknown* 
author of the Brahma- Siddhdnta or Paitdmaha-SiddhAnta ; 
next, the author of the Saura-Siddlidnta, who is called 
Lat by Albfnini, and may possibly be identical with the 
Lagata, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedanga 
treatise Jyotisha, as weU as with Lddha, a writer occasion- 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ;t further, Puli^a, author of 
the PaulUa-Siddhd7ita ; and lastly, ^rishena and Vishnu- 
chandra, to whom the Romaha-Siddhdnta and the Vamshtha- 
Sliddhdnta — works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system — are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid- 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived. There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhunta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta, Siirya-Siddhanta and Romaka-Sid- 
dhanta ; but that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to ns by tlfe sclioliasts, are not contained 
in them.^ In point of fact, three distinct Vasishtha-Sid- 
dhantas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhantas, 


• * Albirfiiii names Brahmagupta 
ag the author of this Brahma-Sid- 
dhdnta ; but this is erroneous. Per- 
haps Rwinaud has misunderstood the 
passage (p. 332). 

+ Lddha may very well have arisen 
out of Lagadha ; [the form Lata, 
however, see Kern, Pref. to Brih. 
Saiph., p. 53, points rather to AaptAc*^]. 

As ^so upon Ldta, Vasishtha, 
and Vijayanandin, according to 
Bhdu Ddji, L c., p, 408. In the 
latter’s opinion the Romaka-Sid- 
dhdnta^s to be assigned to 427 
(a.d. 505), and was ^^compoged in 
accordance with the work of some 
Roman or Greek author.” Bhattot- 
pala likewise mentions, amongst 
others, a Yavanedvara Sphujidhvaja 
(or Asph<>), a name in which Bhdu 
Ddjj looks for a Speusippiis, but 
Kern (Pref? t<^, Bfih. Saiph., p. 48) 
for an Aphrodisius. 

See on this point Kem, Pref. 
to Brih. Saiph., pp. 43--50. Up to 


the present only the Sdrya-Siddbdnta 
has been published, with Rafigand- 
tha's commentary, in the BidL Ind^ 
(1854 59), ed. by Fitzedward Hall 
and .Bdpti Deva Sdstrin ; also a trans- 
lation by the latter, ibi(L (i860, 
1861). Simultaneously there ap- 
peared in the Journ, Am. Or. Soc.f 
vol. vi., a translation, nominally by 
Eb. Burgess, with an excellent and 
very thorough commentary by W. 
D. Whitney, who has recently (see 
Oriental and Linguutic StiidU^Bj ii. 
360) assumed “ the entire responsi- 
bility for that publication in all its 
parts.” In his view, p. 326, the 
Sdrya-Siddhdnta is “one of the 
most ancient and original of the 
works which present the modern 
astronomical science of the Hindus 
but far the existing text “is 
identfiDal in substahCe and extent 
with that of the original Stirya-Sid- 
dhdnta ” is for the present doubtful. 
Cf. Kern, 1 . c., pp. 44-46. 
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axe cited. One of these last, which expressly purports to 
he a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose date, according to Alhiriini, is the year a.d. 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the date assigned 
to him by the modern astronomers of Ujjayini, a.d. 628.^'^ 
To him also belongs, according to Albiriini,t a work named 
Almrgana, corrupted by the Arabs into Arhand. This 
Arkand, tho Sindhends the five Siddhantas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) were the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
— On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Varaha- 
Mihira, although he was prior to Brahmagupta, as ^he 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up tlie teaching of these five Siddhantas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators Pafuhasiddhdntikd, 
but which b e himself calls by the name Kara/tm. This work 
seems to have perished,^^ and only the astrological works 
of Varaha-Mihira have come down to us — namely, the 
Samhiid J and the Hord-Sddrd.. The latter, however, is 


** Albirtini gives a notice of the 
contents of this recast : it and the 
Pauli^a-Siddhdnta were the only two 
of these Siddhdntas l^e was able to 
procure. 

This latter date is based on 
his own words in the Bnihma Sphuta- 
Siddhdnta, 24- 7, 8, which, as there 
stated, he ooiiiposed 550 years after 
the Saka-nrijKUa (^pdnta?)^ at the 
age of thirty. He here calls him- 
self the son of Jishnu, and he lived 
under SH - Vydghrainukha of the 
Sri-CIulpa dynasty ; Bhdu Ddji, Z. c., 
p. 410. Pfithddakasvdmin, bis 
scholiast, describes him, curiously, 
as Bbilla-Mtllavakticbdrya ; see Z. 
2). jJf. O.j XXV. 659 ; /. St.y xiii. 316. 
Chaps, xii* {ganitay arithmetic) and 
xxviii. (kutiaha, algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Golebrooke (1817). 

f Beinaud, snr l*Ind€y p. 

322, 

288 << Yesterday I heard 01 a se- 
cond MS. of the Pahchasiddhdntikd,’’ 


Buhler’s letter of ist April 1875. 
See now Blihler^s special report 011 
the Pancbasiddh{£atikil in lnd,Antiq^y 
iv. 316. 

J In a double edition, as Brihaf- 
Samhitd and as Samdm-SamhitiL Of 
the former Albirdni gives us some 
extracts ; see also my Catal, of the 
Sansk, MSS. in tlie Bai, Lib.y pp. 
238-254. [For an excellent edition 
of the Brihat-Sai|ihitd {JiibL Ind.y 
1S64 -65), we are indebted to Kern, 
who is also publishing a translation 
of it (chaps, i.-lxxxiv. thus far) in the 
Joum. It. A. S.y iv.~vi. (1870-74). 
There also exists an excellefSt com- 
mentary on it by Bbattotpala, drawn 
up l§ake 888 (a.d. 966), and distin- 
guished by its exceedingly copious 
quotations of parallel passages from 
Vardha-Mihira’s predecessors. In 
the Bfi^j-Jdtaka, 26. 5^ latter 
calls hin;self the son of Adityaddsa, 
and an Avantikaor nfy;iv#of Avanti, 
Ujjayini.] 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant.* He men- 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are in 
part only known to us through him ; for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Paralara, Manittha,^® Sak- 
tipdrva, Vishnugupta,f Devasvamin, Siddhasena, Vajra, 
Jlvaiarman, Satya,^®® &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing for 
astrology: in the Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned/-^®^ While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the ^aka-kdla, 
Saka-hh'dpa-kdla, or ^akendra-kdla, the era of the ^aka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrama’s era.^'- 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the ^aka-nri- 
pdnta — which, according to him, took place in the year 
3179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of Baliva- 
hana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albinini’s time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and accord- 


* Namely, the Jiitaka portion 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and this in a double arrangement, 
Laghu-Jdtaka and as Brihaj- 
Jdtaka: the former was translated 
by Albirdni into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two chaps, was published 
by me, with tran.dation,«in 7 . ii. 
277 : the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree dissertation 
(1872), It was also published at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bhattotpala’s 
commentary ; similarly, the Briliaj* 
Jdtaka at Benares and Bombay ; 
Kern’s Pref., p. 26, The text of 
the first three chaps, of the Ydtixl 
appeaij^d, with translation, in 7. St.^ 
X. 161 ff. The thiid part of the 
llord-Sdstra, the Vwdha-patala, is 
still inadited.] 

. This name I conjecture to re- 
present Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pref. to Brih, SaipU., 

P* 5 ^)* t 

+ This is itlao a name of Chdna-* 
kya ; Daj 5 akum. 183. 5, ed. Wilson. 
[For a complete list and examination 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the Bi^ihat-Saiphitd, among whom 
are Bddardyana and Kanabhuj, set* 
Kern’s Preface, p. 29 tfi] 

^ Kern, Preface, p. remarks 
that, according to Utpala, he was 
also called Bliadatta ; but Aufrecht. 
in his Catalof/UH, p. 329% has Bha* 
danta. In the Jyotirvid-abharana, 
Satya stands at the head of the 
Scages at Vikrama’s court ; see Z* D. 
M, (?., xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

And as a matter of fact we find 
in Bha^totpala a quotation from this 
work in which he is mentioned ; see 
Kern, /. 72 . A, &, xx. 383 (1863); 
Bhdu Ddjt, L (?., 406. In another 
such quotation Vardha-Mihira refers 
to the year 427 of the ^aka-kdla, 
and also to the Bomaka-Siddhduta 
and Paulina ; Bhdu Ddji, p. 407. 

This statement of Colebrooke’s, 
iL 475 {428 ed. Cowell), cf. also 
Lassen, 7 . ATT., ii 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Preface, p. 6 
ff., both in Yardha-Mihira and Ut- 
pala, only the so-called era of ^dlivd- 
hana is meant. 
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ing to these he flourished in a.d. 504.®® Now this is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re- 
gards him as one of the ‘ nine gems* of Vikrama’s court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,®^ who 
reigned about a.d. 1050;^® and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer ^atananda, who, in 
the introduction to his Bhasvati-karana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work ^ake, 
1021 ( = A.D. 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Varaha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh Cen- 
tury; that is, contemporaneously with Albfruni. Strange^ 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him ! 

After 'X'^araha-Mihira and Bralimagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhaskara, to the question of whose age, how- 
ever, a peculiar difficulty attif<dies. According to his own 
account, he was born ^alzc 1036 (a.d. I i 14), and completed 
the Siddhanta-^iromani ^ahe, 1072 (a.d. 1150), and the 
Karana-kutiihala 1105 (a.d. 1183); and with this the 
modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
^alic 1072 (A.D. j[ 150).^® But Albiruni, who wrote in A.b. 

293 Preface, p, 3, thinks XtJ., p. *234) — seems to speak of 

this is perhaps his birth year? the liimself aslivirif^ ^akc()l^ (a.I). 995). 
year of his death being given by How is this contradictitm to be ex- 
Amanija^ascholiast on Brahmagupta, plained? See Colebrooke, ii. 390 
;is Sake 509 (a.d. 587). [341 ed, Cowell. The passage in 

This identification fails of question probably does jaot refer to 
course. If VariCha- Mihira really the aiithor^s lifetime ; unfortunately 
was one of the ^niiie gems’ of Vi- it is so uncertain that I do not under- 
ki'ama’s court, then this particular stand its real meaning. As, how- 
Vikrama must simply have reigned ever, there is mention immediately 
in the sixth century. But the pre- before of Kali 4200 -^ a.d. 1099, ex- 
liminary question is whether he was actly as in C()lebrot)ke, this date is 
one of these ‘gems.’ See the state- pretty well established, — The allu- 
ments of the Jyotirvid-abhararia, sion to Mihira might possibly^ as 
7 , c, indicated by the scholiast B&la bhadra. 

See, C..9., Aufrecht, Catalogus^ not refer to VanQia-Mihira at all, 
p. 327^, 328\ but merely to mihira^ the sun !] 

* Moreover, J^atinanda at the agree%with an in- 

close of his work — in a fragment of scription dated ^dke 1 1 28, and re- 
it in the Chambers collection (see lating to a grandson of Bhdskara, 
my CaiaL of the Sansk, MSS^ Berl. whose SiddMnta-^iroma^ii is hei e 
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1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth !), not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — ^here called Karana- 
sara — 132 years earlier, namely, in a.d. 899 ; so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle ; so close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the yiLj of Albi- 
riini is expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Mahfideva.* But notwithstanding tliis, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Albiriini’s Eask~ 
Tear, son of Malideb, and author of the Karaim-sdra, from 
Blidskara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the Karana- 
hutdliala !^'^ — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albiriini usually represents the Indian hli by h-h 


alffo mentioned in terms of high 
honour ; see Bhiu DdjI, L c., pp. 41 1, 
416. Again, in a passage from the 
Siddhiinta-siromani, which is cited 
by Mddhava in the Kala-nirnaya, • 
and which treats of the years having 
three intercalary months, the year 
of this description which fell ^aka- 
Jcdlc 974 (a.I). 1052) is placed in the 
f)ast ; the year 1 115, on the con- 
tr|iry (and also 1256, 1378), in the 
future. — Bhdakaras Lilavati (arith- 
m etic) and Vi j a - ganita (algebra) 
have, it is well known, been trans- 
lated by Colebrooke (iJ^i7) ; the 
former also by Taylor (1816), the 
latter by Strachey (1818). The 
Oanitddyiij a has been translated by 
Roer in the Journ. As. S, Beivjal^ ix. 
153 tF. (Lasi^n, /. AK,j iv. 849) ; of 
the GoWdhyiiya there is a translation 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the BihL 
Jnd, (1861-62). To Wilkinson we 
also owe#an edition of the text of 
the Golihihytfya and Ganitddhydya 
(1842). Tile Lildvati and Vija- 
ganita appeared in 1832, 1834, like- 
wise at Calcutta. BdpA Deva !^ds- 
trin has also issued a complete edi- 
tion (?) of the Siddhdnta-j^iroma^i 
(Benares, 1866). Cl also Herm. 
Brockhaus, dte Algebra dee 

JShdskaraj LeipAg, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the Berichtc der Kbn. Sachs, Oes* der 
Wmensch.j pp. 1-45. 


* Reinand, it is true, reads Mahd- 
datta with instead of l : but 

in Sanski^it this is an impossible 
form of name, as it gives no sense. 
[At the close of the Gulddhyaya, xiii. 
61, as well as of the Karana-kutu- 
hala, Bbdskara calls his father, not 
Mahddeva, but MaheSvara (which of 
course is in substance identical) ; 
and he is likewise so styled by Bhas- 
kara’s sdioliast Lakshinidhara ; see 
my Catal. of t/k Bcrl, Sansh. MSS.^ 
pp- 235. 237-] 

liiis ia really the only possible 
way out of the dilemma. Either, 
therefore, we have to think of that 
elder Bhilskara “who was at the 
head of the commentators of Arya- 
bhata, and is repeatedly cited by 
Prithiidakasvtimin, who whs himself 
anterior to the author of the Siro- 
mani,” Colebrooke, ii. 470 (423 ed. 
Cowell) ; or else under Kuiuaud’s 

yLwJ (pp. 335, 337) ther^e lurks not 

a Bhilskara at all, but perhaps a 
Pushkara. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styled 

^ and author of a KA- 

raiia-Bdra. Can it be that we have 
hero to do with an interpolation in 
Albirdni ? 
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{c.g., h-huj = hJiUrja, halh-hadr = baM>hadra), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels,, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Bashkar, whore, 
moreover, the s is changed into sh. 

Bhaskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindiis became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Mtjslem rulers, the Hindus, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
bo(*ii.* The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century, had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(se,o Colebrooke, ii. 513; Beinaud, p. 23) now in •turn 
bec^u.e an authority in the eyes of the Hindiis, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessoi's This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, wdiich had been developed by the Arabs ^o 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works were alsb translated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the Eyropean astrologers of 
the Middle Ages ; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a nuniber of the very same Arabic technical terms may l)e 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 

tcehnied of Indian astrology at this period are ^he follow- 
• ^ % 

ing:t mulcdriiiA ijj\L< ^ conjunction, muMvild iiijliu 

c/ c. 

opposition, taravi D quartile aspect, 


* Thence is even taken the name 
for astrology itself in this period, — 
namely, t^ilca, tdjika-kistra, which 
is to be traced to the Persian 
= ‘Arabic.’ 

f See I. St., ii. 263 Most of 
these Arabic terms 1 know in the 
meantime only from mediseval Latin 


translations, as no Arabic texts on 
astrology have been printed, and the 
lexicons are very meagre in this 
respect. [Cf. now Otto Loth’s meri- 
torious paper, AUKindi als Astrolog 
in the Jkorgeiddndisch^ Forgehungen, 
1874, pp. 263-3IR9, published in 
honour of Fleischer’s Jubilee.] 
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o' 

^ sextile aspect, taMi v trine aspect; further, 
liadda fractio, mnialldka ikhavdla per- 

O' ^ r 

fectio, wduviira, deterwatw.^UthiSdla and muthoAUd 

* 

JLaj’l and AojU conjunctio, isarapha and mlisaripha 

4 .J) j^\ and uJj,A<) disjunctio, nahta (for nahld) trwm- 

latw, yamayd congreyatio, manad prohibitio, 

kamvdla reccptio, gairikamvula inreceptio, 

sahaitia ^ sors, inthihd and munthahd £.1^1 and ^iJuj 

terminus, and several others that cannot *yet be cer- 
tainly identified. 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay, probably to some extent even to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Atharva-Veda, as 
also in the Grihya-Sutras of the other Vedas.^*’** A pro- 
minent place is also accorded to it in the Samhitas of 
Varaha-Mihira, Narada, &c. ; and it has, beeides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the Hindus progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost sujlreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as tracts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which were so popular in the Middle Ages — those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, &c.^ 

Cf. my paper, Zwei Vedische cap, for instance, are probably to be 
Texte iiber Qmtna und Portenta traced to old nriythological supersti- 
(1859), containiifg the Adbhuta- thnis nothVus of the primitive Indo- 
Bi-dliniana and adhy, xiii, of the Germanic time. In the Silrna- 
Kan 4 ika-Stitra. Vidhflua-Brdhmann(cf, Burnell, Pref., 

Some of these, the invisible p. xxv,), we have the purse of Fortu^ 
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We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing, art ia Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Veda that occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in vhose literatiitre its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.^®® The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an Upaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda, — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda itself, 
immediately from the gods: as the oldest of iiuraan 
wrtjB’"*, upon it tliey mention, first, Atreya, then Agnivef^a, 
then Charaka,^®^ then Dhanvantari, and, lastly, his disciple 


natiip!, p, 94; see Lit. C, 1874* 
pp. 423, 424. — Magic, further, stands 
in a special relation to the sectarian 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Yoga 
doctrine, A work of some extent 
on this subject bears the name of 
Ndgdrjuna, a name of high renown 
among the Buddhists ; see iny Catal, 
of (he BcrL Sansk, MSS,, p, 270* 

See Virgil Grcdimaiui’s paper, 
Medicinischcs am (hmAtharva- Veda 
rnit hci^ondcnm Bez^g auf den Tak- 
7 )ian in 7. St., ix. 381 flF. (1865). 
— Sarpa-vidyd ^ (serpent-science) is 
mentioned in Satap. Br. xiii., as a 
separate Veda, with sections enti- 
tled jparmn ; may it not have treated 
of medical matters also? At all 
events, in the Asval. iSr., Viska- 
(science of poisons) is directly 
coupled with it. As to the con- 
tents of the Vayo-vidyd (bird- 
science), mentioned in the same 
passage of the Sat, Br., it is difficult 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd- 
texts are referred to elsewhere also 
in the Sat, Br. (in xi, xiv.), and 
appear there, like the Vaidyaka in 
the Mahfibhdshya, as ranking beside 
the Veda, A Vdrttika to P^fn, iv, 
2. 60, teaches a special ffix to de- 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end in -vidyd or daksha^a ; 
and we might alm^t suppose that 


Pdnini himself was acquainted with 
texts of this description. PVom 
what Patamjali states, besides birds 
> and serpents, cattle and horses al.so 
formed the subject of such works. 
All the special data of this sort in 
the Mahdbhdshya point to practical 
ohserVatioris from the life ; and out 
of these, in course of time, a litera- 
ture of natural history could h«\ve 
been developed; see I, St,^ xiii, 
459-461. The lakshana sections in 
the Atharva-Parisishtas are either 
of a cert'inonial or astrological-me- 
teorological purport; while, on the 
other hand, the astrological S»arphitd 
of Vanllia-Mihira, for iristance, con- 
tains much that may have been 
directly derived from t^e old vidyds 
and lakshanas. 

In the Chnraka-Sairihitd itself 
Bharadviija (Punarvasu) ICipislithala 
heads the list as the discipl^of Indra. 
Of his six disciples — Agnive&i, Bhe- 
la, Jattikarna, Pardsara, Hdrita, 
Kshdrapdni — Agnivej^a first com- 
posed his’ tantra, then the others 
theirs severally,^ which they there- 
upon recited to Atrcya. To him the 
narration of the text is expressly 
referred ; for after the opening words 
of each adhydya {^%thd(o . . . t7yd- 
khydBydmah}) there uniformly fol- 
lows the phrase, ^Hti ha smdha 6Aa- 
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Su^ruta. The first three names belong specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajus, hut only to the period of the 
Siitras and the school-development of this Veda.®®^ The 
medical works hearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore he of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to he placed is a point for the determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.D., at the close of whicli, according to Ibn Beitliar 
and Alhiriini (Eeinaud, p. 316), the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi U^aibiah, the work of Su^riita also, 
wore translated into Arabic. That Indian medicine had 
in Panini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by Him (iii, 3. 108, v. 2. 129, &c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gaiui ‘ Kartakaujapa ’ (to Pfiiiini, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ‘ Sau^rutaparthavas ’ instanced 
among the last members ; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The ganas, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to Panini’s time ; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular vSiitra may not be 
Panini’s at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Malia- 
bhashya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is not interpreted.^^ Dhanvantari is named in 
Mann’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a human personage.'^*^* In 
the Panchatantra two physicians, SalihoCra and Vatsya- 

' " " * ' ■ 

gavdn Atreyah." Quite as uniformly, vii.), Kpsa, SifipikHtydyana, Kdfika- 
iiowever, it is stated in a closing yaua, KfishniCtreya. 
verse at the end of each adhydya ‘Saidruta' occurs in the Bhd- 

that the work is a tantra composed shya ; is, liowever, expressly derived 
by Agnive^ii and rearranged {prati- from suirut, not from Su^ruta. 
sayiskf^i) hf Charaka. Consequently neither this Jiame nor 

302 ipjie game thing applies sub- the Kiitapa-SauiSruta mentioned in 
stantially to the names mentioned another passage has anything to do 
in Charalja (see last note) — ^Bharad- with the Su^ruta of medical writers ; 
vdja, Agnive^a (Hut{^l^ave^a !), Ja- see /. St., xiii. 462, 407. For the 
tdkarna, Parjf^ra, Hdrita. And time of the author of the Vdrttikas 
amongst the names of the sages who we have the fact of the three hum- 
there appear as the associates of ours, vdta, pitta, Meshvian, being 
Bharadv((ja, we find, besides those already ranked together, Z. c., p, 462. 
of the old Rishis, special mention, As such he appears in the verse 

amongst others, of Asvaldyana, Bd- so often mentioned already, which 
dardyana, Kdto’dyana, Baijgvdpi, &c. specifies him as one of the ‘ nine 
As medical autlsorities are further gems’ at^Vikrama’s court, together 
cited, amongst others (see the St. with Edliddsa and Vardha-Mihira ; 
Petersburg Diet. Supplement, vol. see Jyotirvid-dbharaiaa, 1 . c. 
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yana,* whose names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned:^® but although this work was 
translated into Pahlavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the versions derived from it).t I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
1 may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on the human body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works will only be possible when these have 
been sul)jected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their ontents and languagu.| But we may even nmv dis- 

* This form of name points us + This was rightly insisted upon 
to the lime of the production of the by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 
Sutras, to Vdtsya. [It is found in brookc, who had adduced, as an 
Taitt. Ar., i. 7, 2, as patronymic of argument to prove the age of Ya- 
a Pahehaparna.] , niha-Mihira, the circumstance that 

tSiUihotra’s specialty is here he is mentioned in the Paiichatantra 
veterinary medicine (liis name itself (this is the same passage which is 
signifies ‘iiorse’); that of Vdtsyd- also referred to in the Vikrama- 
yana the ars amandi. Of the for- Charitra; see Roth, Joum. Asiat., 
mer’s work there are in London two Oct. 1845, p. 304.) [Kern, it is true, 
different recensions ; see Dietz, in his Pref. to the Byih, Samhita, 
Analecta Medica, p. 153 (No. 63) and pp. 19, 20, pronounces very decidedly 
p. 156 (No. 70). ttAccording to Sir against this objection of Bentley’s, 
H. M. Elliot’s Bill. Index to the Hist, but wrongly, as it seems to me ; for, 
of Mnh. Jnd,, p. 263, a work of the according to Benfey’s researches, 
kind by this author was translated the present text of the Paftchatantra 
into Arabic in a.d. 1361. The is a very late production ; cf. pp. 
Kttma-SAtra, also, of Vdtsydyana, 221, 240, above.] 
which by Madhusfidana Sarasvati in According to Tumour, Mahd- 

the Prasthilna - bheda is expressly vanm, p. 254, note, the medical 
classed, with Ay nr- Veda, is still ex- work there named in'the text, by the 
tant. This work, which, judging Singhalese king Buddhaddsa (a.T). 
from the account of its contents given 339), entitled Sdrattha-Saijigaha, is 
by Aufrecht in his Catalogus, p. 215 still in existence (in Sanskrit too) in 
ff., is of an extremely interesting Ceylon, and is used b^ the native 
character, appeals, in majorem glori- medical practitioners ; see on this 
am,to most imposing ancientauthori- Davids in the Transactions of the 
ties — namely, Audddlaki, Svetaketu, Phild. Society, 1875, pp. 76, 78. 
Babhravya Pdilclulla, Gonardiya (t.c., J The Tibetan Tandjur, according 
Patapijali, author of the Mahdhhd- to the accounts given of it, contains 
shya?), GopikAputra, &c. It is also a considerable number of medical 
cited by Subandhu, ,e"d Satpkara writings, a circumstance not with- 
himself is said to hare written a out importance (or their chronology, 
commentary on it ; see Aufrecht, Thus, Csoma Korosi in the Journ. 
Catalogus, p. 256*. As. Soc. Bcng., January 1825, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the naive views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the age, for 
example, of the work bearing Su^ruta’s name.* In lan^age 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
wi‘itings of Varaha-Miliira.®’® “If then” — here I make 
use of Stenzler’sf words — “internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronolog}'' is affected })y it.”^^'^ But in the mean- 
time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist : 
on the contrary, there is mucli that seems to tell against 
the idea of any such Greek influence. In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities; and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Suh’uta,J there is not one whose name 
has a foreign sound.§ Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan work on 
medicine, which is put into the 
mouth of Sdkyamnni, and, to all 
sipifiearance, is a translation of Su- 
j 4 ruta or some similar work. 

* JPo wit, by Vullers and Hessler ; 
])y the former in an essay on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Janm^ 
edited by Henschel ; by the latter in 
the preface to his so-called fransla- 
tion of Snfiruta [i844~5o]. 

The CliJiraka « Saiphitd has 
rather higher pretensions to anti- 
quity ; its prose here and there re- 
minds us of tlie style of the S^rauta- 
S6tras, 

f Prom his examination of Vul- 
lers’s view ia the following number 
of I may remark here 
that Wilson’s wonls, also quoted by 
Wise in Ihe Preface to his System of 
Hindu Medicint (Calc. 1845), p. 
xvii,‘have been utterly misunder- 
stood b,y Vullers. Wilson fixes as 
the most modern limit of our con- 
jecture ” the ninth or tenth century,* 
t.e., A.I)., but Vmil^s takes it to be 
B.o. !! [Cf. now ^Wilson’s Work$^ 
iii. 273, ed. Rost.] 

This is evidently Roth’s opinion 


also (see Z. /A M. tf., xxvi. 441, 
1872). Here, after expressing a 
wish that Indian medicine might be 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars, he adds the remark, that 
“only a comparison of the prin- 
ciples of Indian with those of Greek 
medicine can enanlc us to judge of 
the origin, age, and value of the 
former;” and then further on (p. 
448), apropos of t'haraka's' injunc- 
tions as to the duties of the piiysi- 
cian to his patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from the oath of the Asklepiads, 

J Hessler, indeed, does not per- 
ceive that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight off. 

§ With the single exception per- 
haps of Paushkaldvata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to neuxeAawrdy. [We 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf. the Kaju/S/ertfoXoO 
by the name of Bharadvdja Kapi- 
shthala in the Charaka-Saqihitd, 
winch, mor^iover, assi gns to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himavant {pdrive 
Ilimataiah mbhe) that gathering 
of sageSf out of which came the 
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is by Susruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Kii^f (Benares) — in the period, to 
be sur(‘, of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of iJhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalinga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
Mdiich never came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
autlienticity of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
woi’i-' j)’'])ears to have altogether perished, is also citlid as 
laffltV-AUi. hrihad- Atri: Atreya, similarly, as hrihad-Alveyd, 
rriddha - Atrc^ya, madhyama - Atieya, kaiiiddha- Aiveyd ; 
Susruta, Aso as iriddka-Suk'uta ; Vagbhata, also as vriddlui- 
Vagbhata; Marita, also as vriddha-lia.T\ta ; Bhoja, also as 
vriddha-Hjliojii — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the (;ase of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
258, 259, and Oolebrooke ii. 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast cdhi- 
pilatious ])repfft’ed in modern times under the patronage of 
kings ami primies. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their conbnits appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attainej^ a special 


instruction of Bharadviija by Indra. 
Again, Agtiive 4 a is himself, i. 
13 corum,, described as Chdndrablid- 
pin, ami so. probably (cf, ffana ‘6a- 
hvddi* to Puniiii, iv. i. 45} associ- 
ated with the Chandrabhaaa, one of 
the ^reat rivers of the Panjdi). And 
lasily, there is also mentioned, ibid.^ 
i. 12, iv. 6, an ancient physician, 
Kdnkdyana, probably the ^ ankah or 
Katka of the Arabs (see licinaud, 
M&m. 8 nr rjndCf p. 314 AT.), who is 


expressly termed Vdhika-hhishaj, 
We have already met witfl his name 
(p. 153 above) amongst the teachers 
of the Atharva-Pari^ishtas.] 

* Susruta is himself said, in the 
iniro<luction, to have been a disfciple 
of his. Tins assertion may, how- 
ever, rest simply on a confusion of 
this Dhaiivantari rvitli the Dhan- 
vanby;** who is ias one of the 
‘ nine j^ems ’ of Vikrama’s court. 
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proficiency, and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again, regarding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be liandled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science.*^ On the diseases, &c., of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during the last few centuries medical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, in itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise’s work, Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine, which api)eared at Calcutta in 1845.*'^'® 

^ The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindu medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance ; and 
the Klialifs of Bagdad caused a considerjfble number of 
works upon the subject to be translated.* How, as Ara- 


See row as to this Wilsou, 
TVor/rs, iii. 3S0 fF., ed. Rost, 

Cf. the remarks in note 300 on 
tlie vidyds and the vaidyaka. 

New eJ. i860 (London). Cf. 
also two, unfortunately short, papers 
hy Wilson On the Medi-ccU and Sur- 
real Sciei^e of the £1 indue, in vol. i. 
of his Emays on Sanskrit Idlerature, 
collected by Dr. Rost (1864, Wwks, 
vol. iii.). Up to the present only 
Susrota has been published, by 
Madhusddana Qupta (Calc. 1835-36, 
new ed. 1868) and by Jivdnanda 
Vidydsagara (1873). An edition of 
Charaka has been begun by Gafigd- 
dhara Kavirf^a *(Calc. 1868-69), 
but unfortunately, being weighted 
with a very prolix commentary by 


the editor, it makes but slow pro- 
gress. (Part 2, 1871, breaks off at 
adhy. 5.) 1 1 furnished the occasion 

for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 
graph on Charaka, in whickhe com- 
municates a few sections of the 
work, iii. 8 (‘ How to become a doc- 
tor’) and i. 29 (‘The Bungler’) in 
translation. From the Bhela-Saip* 
hitd (see note 301 above), Burnell, 
in his Elem. of S. Ind. Pal., p. 94, 
quotes a verse in a way (namely, as 
31. 4) which clearly indicates that 
he had access to an entire work of 
this name. 

* See Gildemeister, Script. Arab, 
de rebus Jrtdicis, pp. 94-97. [Pliigel, 
following the Fihrist al-uHm in Z. 
D. M. G., xi. 148 ff., 325 ff. (1857).] 
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iDian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — ^just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter ; and indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 
lihazes (A 1 Easi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi) * 

Besides Ayur-veda, medicine, the Hindiis specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — Dhanur-vcda, Gdndliarm-veda, 
and Artha-Sdstra, i.e., the Art of War, Music, and the For- 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
lit rf ire at large, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Vi^vamitra is mentk)ned, 
and* the contents of his work are fully indicated ; the 
name Bharadvaja also occurs.^^^ But of this branch of 
literature liardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t Still, the Niti-Sastras and the Epic comprise 
many sections ]j(;aring quite specially upon the science of 
war ; and the Agni-Puranh, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject.®^* 

Music Avas from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of- the Hindus, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vedic literature; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course* of 
later date. I'dssibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Panini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Royle On the Antiijuity of 
Hindu Medicine, 1838. 

By Madhusfidana Saraevatl in 
the Prasthana-bheda, 1 . St., i. 10, 

21 . 

Where Bharadvdja can appear 
in such a position, I am not at pre- 
sent aware ; perhaps we ought to 
read Bliitnadvilja, i.e., Drona? 

t With the exception of some 
works on the rearing of horses and 
elephants, which may perhaps be 
classed here, although they more 
properly belong to medicine. 

818 Qijie Kdmandaklya Niti-^dstra 
in nineteen chaps., to whiot his espe- 
cially applies, has been published by 


Rdjendra Ldla Mitra in the Bihl. 
/w 5 . {1849-61), with extracts, whicli, 
however, only reach as far as the 
ninth chap., from th6 commentary 
entitled ‘ Upddhydya - nirapekshd ; ' 
in style and matter it reminds us of 
the Bfihat-Sarpliitii of Vardha-Mi- 
hira. A work of like title and sub- 
ject was taken to Java by the Hin- 
diis who emigrated thither, see /. 
St., iii. 145 ; but whether this emi- 
gration actually took place so ‘early 
as the fourth century, as Rdj. L. 

*M. supposes, is still very question- 
able. 

See WUbo% ‘#n the Art of 
H'dr’ (Works, iv. 290 flf.). 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing. 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes of the 
musicdl scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Vedangas — in the Chhandas and the ^iksha ; 

and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the Garbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda,* ie., of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
llvara, Pavana, Kalinatha,®^^ Narada ; but of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


See on this /. 5 /., viii. 259-272, 
The designation of the seven notes 
by the^' initial letters of their names 
is also found here, in one recension 
of the text at least, p. 256. 

According to Von Bohlen, alic 
Irtdien^ ii, 195 (1830), and Benfey, 
Jndien^ p. 299 (m Erach and Oruber^a 
Encyclopcedie, vol. xviL, 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindds to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European music by Guido d* 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
tlie Indian aa ri ffa mapa dha ni we 
liaTC in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet (A — G), 
the scale da re mi fa aa la be ; see 
Kichardson and Johnson’s Pera. 
Diet. B. v. Dmr i mufaasal . — Docs the 
word gamma, * gamut,’ Fr. gamme, 
which has been iu use since the time 
of Guido d ’Arezzo to express the 
musical scale^, itself come from the 
equivalent Sanskrit term grdma 
(Pniky. gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian origin of the 
seven nott^? See Ludwig Geiger’s 
precisely opposite conjecture in his 
Uraprungder Sprache, i. 458 (1868). 
The usual explanation of the word 
is, of course, that it is derived from 
the r (gamma) which designates the 
first 6f the twenty •one notes oi 
Guido’s scale, and which was 
‘‘known and y; common, if not uni- 
versal, use for tTiore than a cen- 
tury before his time ; ” see Ambros, 


Geachichte der Muaih, li. 15 1 (1864). 
“ There being already a G and a g in 
the upper octaves, it was necessary 
to employ the equivalent Greelrletter 
for the corresponding lowest note.” 
The necessity for this is not, how- 
ever, so very apparent ; but, rather, 
in the selection of this term, and 
again in its direct employment in the 
sense of ‘ musical scale ’ a remini- 
scence of the Indian word may on- 
ginally have had some influence, 
thougli Guido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

ai6 merely in the 

Sikshi attributed to Pdnini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging to 
this categ(>ry ; see my Essay on the 
Pratijnd- Sutra, pj). 107-109; Haug, 
Accent, p. 59. 

* This title is derived from the 
Qandharvas or celestial musicians. 

This name is also written Kalli- 
ndtha (Kapila in Lassen, /. AK,, 
iv. 832, is probably a mistake), by 
Sir W. Jtmes, On (he Musical Modca 
of the Hindus in Aa 'Jica., lii. 329, 
and by Aufrecht, Catalogue^ p. 210“. 
Eiihler, however, CataL of MSS, 
from Guf, iv, 274, has the spelling 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read 
‘ Hanumant, son of Pavana.* Fot 
Bharata, see above, p. 23 1. f 

See the data from the ISTd* 
rada-6.ksbd in Haug, Ueberdea Weaen 
dea Ved, Accents, p. 58. The ‘gan- 
dharva Nj^irada’ is probably origi- 
nally only Cloud personified ; see 
/. SL^ i. 204, 483, ix. 2, 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated.^^® 

As regards the third Upaveda, Artha-^dstra, the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas.®^®* In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible.®^® Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
tho.se depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement. — There exist various books of 


Besides Sir W. Jones, L c., see in which, among other things, special 
also Patterson in vol. ix. of the As. reference is made to the Yavanas as 
Jtes.j Lassen, /. AK.^ iv. 832, and excellent painters and craftsmen, 
more particularly the special notices On pictorial representations of the* 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogues,, pp. 199-202. fight between Kansa and Krishna, 
Sarfigadeva, author of the Sailgi- see the data in the Mahdbhdshya, /. 
taratnilkara, cites as authorities St, xiii. 354, 489 ; and on likenesses 
Abliinavagupta, Kirtidhara, Kohala, of the gods for sale in Piinini’s time, 
Somesvara; he there treats not only Qoldstucker’s Pdrtinij p. 228 ff. ; /. 
of music, especially singing, but also St, v. 148, xiii. 331. 
of dancing, gesticulation, &c. Through the recent researches 

Jiisa On modern painting, see my of Fergusson, Cunningharn^and Leit- 
Essay, Ueber Krishna's Geburtsfest, ncr the question has been raised 
p. 341 fF, — It is noteworthy that the whether Greek influence was not 
accounts of ‘the manner of origin here also an important factor. Highly 
of the production of likenesses * remarkable in this regard for 
at the close of Tiiraudtha’s hist, example, the parallels between an 
of .Buddhism (Schiefner, p. 278 image of the sun-god in his car on a 
ff. ) expressly point to the time column at Buddhagayii and a well- 
of Anoka and Ndgtlrjuna as the known figure of Phoebus Apollo, ai^ 
most flourishing epoch of the Ya- shown in Plate xxvii. of Cunning- 
ksha and Ndga artists. In an ad« hum'B ArchcBological Survey of Jndia, 
dress recently delivered to the St. vol. iii. 97 (1873). The same type 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bui- is also exhibited on a coin of the 
letiu of 25th Nov. 1875), Schiefner Bactrian king Plato, liif;el;J*described 
communicated from the Kdgyur by W, S. W. Vaux in the Numtsm, 
some ‘ Anecdotes of Indian Artists,’ Chronicle, xv. 1-5 (1875). 

S 
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instructions and treatises on the subject : according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example ; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes {stlt.pas), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
mpst ancient Hindii edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence is unmistakable.®^ (See Benfey, Lidicn, pp. 300- 
305.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


E.g., also in Variiha-Mihira’s 
Bribat - Saiphitti, one chapter of 
■which, on the construction of statucls 
of the gods, is communicated from 
Albiriiui by Reinaud in his Mim, 
8 ur Vlnde, p. 419 ff. See also I. St.y 
xui. 344-346. 

in the fifth vol., which has 
tjiist appeared, of his Archmologicai 
Surety of India, p. 185 ff., Cunning- 
ham distinguishes an Indo-Persian 
style, the prevalence of which he 
assigns to the period of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
lndu8(5oo-330), and three Tndo-Gre- 
cian styles, of which the Ionic pre- 
vailed in Takshila, the Corinthian in 
Gandhfirr, and the Doric in Kash- 
mir. Riijendra Ltila Mitra, it is true, 
in vol. i. of his splendid work, The 
Antiquities of Orissa (1875), holds 
out patriotically against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
Ac. (At p. 25, by the way, my con- 
jecture as to the connection between 
the Asura Maya, Turamaya, and 
Ptolemaios, see above, p. 253, 1 . St,, 
ii. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form. ) I ookifig at his plates, how- 
ever, we bav§ a distinct suggestion 
of Greek art, for example, in the two 


fountain-nymphs in Plate xvi.. No. 
46 ; while the Bayadere in Plate 
xviii.. No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvane^vara, middle of seventh 
century (p. 31), seems to be resting 
her right hand on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and 
might therefore very well be an imi- 
tation of some representation of 
Venus. (Cf. Rilj. L. M., p. 59.) 

This does not mean that the 
Indians were not acquainted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alexander — an opinion which is 
confuted by Cunningliam, 1 . c., iii. 
98. The painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is described in the Vedic sac- 
rificial ritual (cf . the ^iilva-Stitras) 
might lead us to suppose that such 
structures were still at that time 
rare. But, on the , one hand, this 
would take us back to a raucli earlier 
time than we are here speaking of ; 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteness of description may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifically sacred structure 
is here in question, in connection 
with which, therefore, every single 
detaif was of direct Consequence. 
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treated ^nd we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pur- 
port to proceed from the gods themselves, as from Vi^vakar- 
man,®2^ Sanatkumdra, &c. In the Samhita of V araha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skiU of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences, 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity : and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and ewsry 
kind Qf requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; on games of every description, dice,* for ex- 


See Lassen, 1 . AK., iv. 877. 
lidm Rdz’s Essay on the Architecture 
of the Hindus {1834) is specially 
baaeti ou the Miinasdra in fifty-eight 
adhydyas, presumably composed in 
S. India (p. 9). Mdyamata (Maya’s 
system, on which see llaj. L. M., 
Notices, ii. 306), Ksif^yapa, Vaikhd- 
uasa, and the Sakalddhikdra ascribed 
to Agastya, were only secondarily 
consulted. The portion of the Agni- 
Purdna published in Ui® Eibl. Ind. 
treats, int. al., of the building of 
houses, temples, &c. The liatha- 
Shtra and the Vdstu-Vidyd are given 
by Saflkha (Schol. on Kdty., i. i. 
1 1) as the special rules for the ratha- 
hira. The word Sutra-dhdra, ‘mea- 
suring-line holder,’ ‘ builder,’ signi- 
fies at the, same time ‘stage-man- 
ager ; ’ and here perhaps we have to 
think of the temporary erections 
that were required for the actors, 
spectators, &c., during the perform- 
ance of dramas at the more import- 
ant festivais. In this latter accept- 
ation, indeed, the word might also 
possibly refer to the Na^a-/Sid<ra«, 
the observance of which had to be 
provided for by the SMra-dJidraf 
^e above, pp. 198, 199. 

On a Vi^va-kfirma-prakd^a and 
a Vidvakarmiya-S^ilpa, see Edjendra 
Ldla Mitra, Notices of Sansk. ifA'6'., 
ii. 17, 142. 


The art of perfumery appears 
to have been already taught in a 
special Sfitra at the time of the 
^hdshya ; cf. the observations in /. 
St., xiii. 462, ou chdndanagandhika, 
Pdp,. iv. 2. 65 ; perhaps the Sdmastam 
{*ndma Sdstram,’ Kaiyata) Bhdshya 
to I’dn. iv. 2. 104, belongs to tliis 
class also. 

* In I. St., i. 10 , 1 have translated^ 
doubtless incorrectly, the expression 
chatuhskashti-kcdd-^slra (cited in 
the Prasthdna-bheda as part of the 
Artha-^dstra) by ‘treatise on chess,’ 
referring the 64 kalds to the 64 
squares of the chess-board ; whereas, 
according to As. lies. i. 341 (Schlegel, 
Jtificx. sur VRiudedes Lavgues As:iat., 
p. 1 12), it signifies ‘treatise on the 
64 arts’? In the Dasakumdra, 
however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 
chatuhshashti-haMgama is expressly 
distinguished from the Artha^dstra. 
— See an enumeration of the 64 
kalds, from the {^iva-tantra in lUdhd- 
kdntadeva’s i^abda-kalpa-druma, s. 
v. [On the game of Chatur-anga 
see now my papers in the Monata- 
her. der Berl. Acad., 1872, pp. 60 

ff., 502 ff. ; 1873, p. 705 ff. ; 1874, 
p. 21 ff. ; and also Dr. Ai^ van der 
Linde’s beautiful wofk, Vesehichte 
dcs Sehat^upids (1874, a vols.). 
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ample ; nay, even on the art of stealing — an art which, 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cf. 
Wilson, Da^akum,, p. 69, on Karnfsuta, and Hindu TJieatre, 
i. 63]. A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Tandjun 


From Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Custom, and Eeligious Worship, which are all three com- 
prehended in the term ‘ Dharma,’ and whose literature is 
presented to us in the DJiarma-Sdsfras or Smriti-Sdstras. 
The connection of these works with the Grihya-Sutras 
of Vedic literature has already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
• securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding tlie Brahmanical polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay. In the luost ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Manu — we en- 
counter this Brahmanical constitution in its full perfection. 
Tlie Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Brahmanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands* as the born representative of Deity itself ; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the ^lidra is one 
of tjie utmost wretchedness and hardship. The circum- 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Lichhavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
.bered among the impure castes, is — as regards the 
former — certainly a sign that this work is long pos- 
terior to the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism. The 
positidh allotted to this tribe, as weU as to the Lichhavis, 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legends, the Vaidehas, and especially 
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this Lichhavi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vedic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications ; as, for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature j from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanishads ; from the completion of 
the Yuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-Sastra of Manu and Vtdic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.* The 
same conclusion seems, morebver, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘ Dharma-Sastra ’ itself being 
familiar, t as also from the circumstance that Patamjali,. 
in his Mahabhashya on Panini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dharma-Sutras.^^o Whether remains 
of these connecthig links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtful.| For tliQ domestic relations 
of the Hindus, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c. — it is manifestly in the Grihya- 
Siitras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
Sastras; and this, as I have also had frequent .occasion 


* See Stenzler in /, i. 244 ff. with the precepts of Manu. So 

+ Yet neither circumstance is also, for example, a verse intYdska’s 
strictly conclusive, as, considering Nirukti, iii. 4, concerning the dis- 
the peculiar composition of the ability of women to inherit, which, 
work, the several passages in ques- besides, directly appeals to ‘ Manuh 
tion might perhaps be later addi- Svdyambhuvah.’ This is the fisst 
tioDS. time that the latter is mentioned 

See now on this 7. Bt., xiii. as a lawgiver. ,[See also Sdnkh. 
458* 459- . Gpib., ii. 16 ; Apast,, ii. 16. i, 

Allusions to judicial cases are of ed. Biihler. On Vedic phases of 
very rare occurrence witflin the criminal law, see Bfrnell, Pref. to 
range of Vedic literature; but where Sdma-vidhdna-Br., p. xv. ; Lit. 0 . 
they do occur, they mostly agree if/., 1874, P* 423*1 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, 102, 143), is the explanation of tbe 
circumstance that most of the names current as authors of 
Gnhya-Siitras are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-^astras * The distinction, as a commentator f re- 
marks, is simply this,, that the Grihya-Sdtras confine 
themselves to the points^ of difference of the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 
obligations common to all.^®^ 


* In the case of Manu, too, there 
would seem to have existed a 
M^nava Grihya-Sdtra as its basis (?), 
and the reference to the great an- 
cestor Manu would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, 102, 
and in I. St., i. 69, has since been 
generally accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Mdu. Grihyas., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light. 
1 have already pointed out one in- 
stance of agreement in language with 
the Yajus texts, in the word abhini- 
mrukta; see I. Str,, ii. 209, 210.] 

* t A^drka on the Karma-pradipa 
of Kdiydyana. 

In his Ifist. of Anc. Sansk. 
Lit. (1859), Max Muller gave some 
account of the Dharma-Sdtra of 
Apastamba, which is extant under 
the title Silmaydchdrika-Sutra. He 
also characterised three of the Dhar- 
ina-^dstra 1 s printed at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, Vishnu, and Vasishtha) 
as being llb^rma-SAtras of a similar 
kind ; expressing himself generally 
to the effect (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Dharma-Sdstras we possess 
are but® “more modern texts of 
earlier SAtra- works or Kula-dharmas 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Charaijas.” (The only authority 
cited by him is Stenzler in /. St., i. 
232, who, however, in his turn, re- 
fers to my own earlier account, ibid. 
PP- 57 . 69, 143). Johan tgen, in 
his tract, V^er das Oesetdiuch des 
Manu (18637, adopted precisely the 
same view (see, e.g., p . 1 13). Biihler, 
finally, in the Introduction to the 


Digest of Hindu Law, edited by 
him, jointly wdth R. West (vol. i., 
1867), furnished us for the first time 
with more specific information as 
to these Dharma-SAtras, which 
connect themselves with, and in 
part directly belong to, the Vedic 
8Atra stage. In the appendix to 
this work he likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from the four Dharma- 
SAtras above mentioned, and that of 
Baudhdyana. He also published 
separately, in 1868, the entire 
SAtra of Apastamba, with extracts 
from Haradatta’s commentary and 
an index of words (1871), This 
SAtra, in point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes 108 and 109) two 
prahias of the Ap. Srauta- SAtra ; 
and a similar remark applies to the 
Sutra of Baud hdy ana. According 
to Buhler’s exposition, to the five 
SAtras just named have to be added 
the small texts of this class, consist- 
ing of prose and verse intermingled, 
which are ascribed to ITsanas, Ka- 
4 yapa, and Budha ; and, perhaps, also 
the Smyitis of Hdrita and ^aflkha. 
All the other existing Smyitis, on 
the contrary, bear a more modern 
character, and are either (l) metri- 
cal redactions of ancient Bharma- 
SAtras, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong our Manu and 
Ydjnavalkya, as well as the Smyitis 
of Ndrada, Pard^ara, Byihaspati, 
Saipvarttt), — or (2) secondary redac- 
tions of metrical Dharma-I^dstras,— - 
or (3) metrical versions of the Gyihya- 
SAtras,-I-or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
HindA sects. — The material in vol. i. 
of Buhler and West's work has been 
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As regards tlie existing text of Mann, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Maha- 
Eharata belong. For although Manu is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance with the text as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and e^en passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bharata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blanae to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con- 
sisted originally of icx),ooo Uokas, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventually to 4000 ^lokasi — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of* the text — ^but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a VriddJia- 
Manu and a Brihan-MouM are direcfly quoted, J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of these com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date wlien our text of Manu received its 
present shape, there is little doubt that its* contents, 


utiliKcd critically, in its legal bear- 
ing, by Aurel Mayr, in his work. Das 
indische Erhrecht (Vienna, 1873) ; 
see on it Lit. C. Bl., 1874, p. 
340 ff. 

* See Holtzmann, Uehsr den 
(jrkchuchen Ursprung des indischen 
Thierh'eises, p. 14. [As to Matin’s 
position in Yardha-Mihira, see Kern, 
Pref. to Brih. Saiph., pjs. 42, 43, 
and on a Pdli edition of Manu, 
Post in 7 . St., i. 315 ff.] 


t Our present text contains only 
2684 slokas. 

J See Stenzler, 1 . c., p. 235. 

Johantgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 
as the latest limit for its composition 
the year B.o. 350, and as the earBcst 
limit the fifth century. But this 
rests in great part upon his further 
assumption (p. 77) that the Brdh- 
ma^as, Upanisb^s, •&c , known 
to us are all of later date— an 
assumption which is rendered in 
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compared with those of the other Dharma-Sustras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition * at the head of 
this class of literature. The number of these other 
Dharma-Sastras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and is raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu, madhyama, Irihat, 
vriddha.^^^ When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will be possible, + in particular, to 
characterise them according to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up the substance of Indian law; that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal fulness. The 
code of Yiijnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of tlie class vary. 

With regard to the code of Yajnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — ^the only one of these works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible — its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from this methodical distri- 
bution of its contents,1but also from the circumstance J that 

the highest degree doubtful by the these, however, we have still to add, 
remarks he himself makes, in agree- for example, from his Catalogue of 
ment with Muller and myself, upon MSS. from Oujardt, vol. iii., the 
the probablh origin of the work Smyitis of Kokila, Gobhila, Sdryd- 
from a Grihya-Sdtra of the Mdnava runa, laghu- and tifidd/ta-Pard^ara, 
school of the Black Yajus, as well Za,^/m - Brihaspati, • ^aunaka ; 
as upon ^he various redactions it while to the collective titles pur- 
has undergone, and the relation of posely omitted by him from his 
the work itself and the various list — Chaturviniati, ShattriA 4 at (ex- 
schools of the T%jus to Buddhism tracts from 24 and 36 Smyitis), and 
(pp. H2, 1-13); see I. ii, 278, Saptarshi — we have probably to add, 
279.’ from the same source, the Shadaiiti 

* Which those Hindtis who emi- and Sha^navati ? The Arnijia-Smyiti 
grated to Java also took with them, is also specified in the CataL Sans. 

Buhler, 1 . c., p. 13 ff., enu- MSS., N.W. Prov., 1874, p. 122. 
merates 78 Sdiyitis and 36 different + See Stenzler, 1 . c., p. 236. 
redactions of individual Smyitis, — J See Stenzler in the Pref. to liis 
in all, a total of 1 14 such texts. To edition of Ydjnavalkya, pp. ix.-xi. 
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it teaches the worship of Gane^a and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
do not occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful,®®® are here 
unmistakable.®®^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Yajnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century a.d., seeing that the word Tidnaha 
occurs in it to denote ‘ coin,’ and this term, according to 
Wilson’s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until A.D. 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
liand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Pur/ina; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as Irihad- 
Yajnavalkya, the other as ^T^(^^^Aa.-Yajnavalkya (see also 
Ooiebrooke, i. 103). As to its relation to the remaining 


880 jf |)y the pravrajitds in viii. 
363, Buddhist hrahmachdrinis be 
really meant, as asserted by Kulltika, 
then this particular precept — which 
puts the violation of their persons 
on the same footing with violence 
done to,‘“ other public women,” and 
punishes the offence with a small 
fine only — is to be taken not merely, 
as Talboys Wheeler takes it {Hist, of 
Jndiay ii. 583), as a bitter sarcasm, 
but also as evidence that the work 
was composed at a time when the 
Buddhist nuns had already really 
deteriorated ; cf. the remarks in a 
similar instance in regard to Pdi^ini, 
L St., V. 141. 

Cf. Johiintgen, pp. 112, 113. 

* See above, p. 205 : tlfe same ap- 
plies also to the Vfiddha-Gautama 
Uw-book. [According to Jacobi, 


De AstrologicB indiew Originihus, p. 
14, the statement in Ydjnavalkyn, 
i. 80, that coitus must take place 
‘ susthe indau,' rests upon an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek sistro- 
logical doctrine of the ‘ twelve 
houses’ (and, in fact", this is the 
sense in which the Mitdksharti under- 
stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
opinion, Ydjnavalkya ijannot be 
placed earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. This interpreta- 
tion, however, is not absolutely 
forced upon us, as sustha might 
equally well refer to one of the 
lunar phases or mansions which 
from an early period were re- 
garded as auspicious for procreation 
and birth ; see Ht. *V. BL, 1873, 

p. 787.] 
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codes, Stenzler, from the preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them,®®2 and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Mann.* 

But in addition to the Dharma-^astras, which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with Law, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — ^the Mahd-Bharata, as well as the 
Eamayapa — as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Maha-Bharat.'i 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the military class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Mti-^astras and (apparently) in the Dhanur- 
Veda ; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindu 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Puranas, on 
the contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed ; and in tliis they are extensively supported by 
the Upapuranas and the Tantras. 

.Within the last few centuries there has further gi'own 
up a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
liteSiature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the IHiarma-Sastras. 
In particular, extensile compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 


*** Miiller flas, it is tnie, claimed 
(see above, note 327) for the Dharma- 
Sdstras of Vishnu, Gautama, and 
Vadishtha dhe character of Dharma- 
Siitras ; and Biihler (pp. xxi.-xxv.) 
expressly adds to the list the similar 
texts attributed to Usanas, Kad^'apa, 
and JBudha, and also, though with 
a reservation, those of Hdrlta and 
Saukha (Vasishtha belongs pro- 
bably to the Drdhydya^a school of 
the Sdma-Veda, see pp. 79 » 85 
— the Veda ^itlf which Gautama 
is likewise associated). Still, in 


Biihler’s opinion (p. xxvii.), Maim 
and Ydjnavalkya, although only 
“versificatiops of older Sdtras,” may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
“than some of the Sdtra works 
which have come down to our 
times.” 

* This, to be sure, is at variance 
with i. 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dbarma - Sdstra authors^ are enu- 
merated (amongst them Ydjnaval- 
kya himself) : these two verses are 
perhaps abater addition (?). 
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tical want of a sufi&cient legal code.®“ The English them- 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Beklian, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans ; * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to Ka^i (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehangir and Shah Jehanf — who together reigned 
1556-1656 — were great patrons of Hindii literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whoso existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddlijstic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.834 


See Colebroeke’ii account of 
these in his two prefaces to the 
Digest of Hindu Law (1798) and the 
Treatises on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritanee (1810), now in Cowell’s 
edition of the Misc, Kss.^ i, 461 ; 

also Buhler’s Introduction^ 1 . c., p. 
iii, IT. 

* This find^ expression, e,g.^ in 
the following ff^oha of Vy dsa : ‘ ‘ Sam- 
jyrdpte tu kalau Mle Vindkyddrcr 
uttare stkitdh | hrdhmand yajnara- 
hitd jyotih - idstra - pardnwuhhdh*^ || 
“In the Kali age, the Brahmans 
dwelling north of the Tindhya are 
deprived of tbe sacrifice and averse 
from Jyotih-sdstra : ’’ and in this 


verse from another Dharma-^istra : 
“ Vindhyasya dakshine hhdge yatra 
Goddvari sthitd j tatra veddl cha ya- 
jnds cha bliavishyanti kalau yugeJ'W 
“ In the Kali age the Vedas and 
sacrifices will have th^r home to 
the south of the Vindhya, in the 
region where flows the Godtlvari.’" 
Similar expressions occur in the 
Law-book of Atri and in tbe ^agan- 
mohana. 

+ As well as the latter’s son, Ddra 
Shakob. 

Cf. C. F* Koppen’s excellent 
work. Die HeUgioii des Buddha 
(1857, 1859, 2 vols.). 
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Of the original signification of the word huddlia, ‘ awak- 
ened ’ (sc. from error), '* enlightened,’ as a complimentary 
title given to sages in general,* I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterviards de- 
nominated the Samkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has itself preserved in individual traits a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence upon the Samkhya philosophy.®^® 
Thus it describes Buddha as born at Kapila-vastu, ‘the 
abode «uf Kapila,’ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Samkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Maya-devi as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Mayi of 
the Samkhya.®®®* Further, it makes ^Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, bear the name ^vetaketu ®®® — a name 
which, in the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of Kdpya Patamchala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Pancha^ikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
lon^ng to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedic 

^ , t ; — 

* The name hhagavant^ which is there might perhaps actually be here 
also applied to Buddha in particular, an early complimentary allusion to 
is likewise a general title of honour, Thiddha ! A ‘‘Pdrihshir (!)bhikshur 
still preserved among the Brahmans Atreyah is named shortly after, 
to designate Rishis of every kind, Milyd, however, belongs not 

and is bestowed very specially on to the Silinkhya, but specially to 
Vishnu or Kfish^a; while in the the Veddnta doctride, 
contracted form, 6Aavan^, it actually Can the legend in the Mahil- 

supplies thatplace of the pronoun of Bhdrata, xii. 2056, have any connec- 
the second person [/. St, ii. 231, tion herewith — to the effect that 
xiii, 351, 352]. ’ ^vetaketu was disowned by his fa- 

+ See L St, L 435, 436^ and above, thcr Udddlaka because of liis being 
pp. , ** mithyd viprdn upacharan ’’ ? — ^The 

in the list of ancient sages at name ^vetaketu furtjuer occurs 
the beginning of the Charaka-Saip- among the prior births m Buddha, 
hitdjWefind men tion, amongst others, Ko. 37b id Westergajird’s Catalogus^ 
of a ‘^Qautamah Sdipkhyab ’ — an p. 40; but amongst these 539 
expression whidh the modern editor jdtakas pretty nearly everything ap- 
interprets, Banddhavi} 5 esha-Gau- pears to be mentioned ! 
tama-vydvrifctaye i But in truth 
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literature, but only in its third or Siitra stage, c.g., Katya- 
yana, Katyayaniputra, Kaundinya, Agnive^ya, Maitraya- 
niputra, Vatsfputra,* Paushkarasadi ; but no names of 
teachers belonging to the Brahmana period are found in 
these legends.®®^ This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and district to which 
we have to allot the Satapatha-Brahmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videhas, among 
the Stlkyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legeud,t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
Sakayanins who are referred to in the tenth book of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, and also with the Sakayanyas of the 
Maitrayana-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, p^). 97, 1 37) Among the Kosala- Videhas 

this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajnavalkya and their king 
J anaka ; and a fruitful soil liad thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Yajnavalkya in the Vrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopanishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


^ To these names in which 

are peculiar to Buddhist legend and 
the vanm of the Satapatha-Brdh- 
inana, belongs also, in the former, 
the name Silriputra, Sdriki^putra. 

, ^37 Unless Buddha’s preceptor 
j\rdda may have soniething to do 
with the Aralhi Saujilta of the Ait. 
Br,, vii. 22 (?). The speci^ll conclusion 
to be based upon these naine-syn- 
chroiiisms is that the advent of Bud- 
dha is to be set down as contempor- 
aneous withi^the latest offsets of the 
Brdhmana literature, i.c., with the 
Aranyakaa and older Stitras ; /. 
ilLi'sSff. 

+ iSeo Csoma Korosi, Journ, As, 
Soc. Aug, 1833 ; Wilson, 


A 7 *tana Antiq,, p. 212 : ‘‘ The truth 
of the legend may be questioned, 
but it not improbj^bly intimates 
some connection with the J^ukas or 
Indo-Scythians, who were masters 
of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactria.” The legend 
may possibly have been invented in 
the time of Kanerki, one of these 
6 aka kings, with a view to flatter 
him for the zeal he displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism. 

So, too, Johan tgen, Ueber das 
Gesttzbwh dcs Manu^ p. 112, refers 
the traces of Buddhistic notions 
exhibited in tha.>w 6 i*k specially to 
the school of the Mdnavas, from 
which it sprang. 
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dha to a period exactly coincident with that of Janaka, and 
consequently of Yajnavalkya also; for it specifies a king* 
Ajatalatru as a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 
of this name appears in the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
Kaushitaki-TJpanishad as the contemporary and rival of 
Janaka.^'*® The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothing ana- 
logous to them in the works just mentioned ; the Ajata^atru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the Kaushitaki- 
Upanishad appears as the sovereign of the Ka^is. (The 
name Ajata^atru occurs elsewhere also, e.g., as a title 
of Yudhishthira.) Still, there ^is the further circumstance 
that, iSi the fifth Mnda of the Satapatha-Brahmana, Bhad- 
rasena, the son of Ajata^atru, is cursed by Aruni, the 
contemporary of Janaka and Yajnavalkya (see Z St., i. 
213); and, as the Buddlusts likewise cite a Bhadrasena — 
at least, as the sixth successor of Ajata^atru — we might 
almost be tempted to suppose^ that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanical opinions, of this Bhadrasena. Nothing more 
precise can at present be made out ; and it is possible that 
^ the two Ajata^atrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more — as may be the case also 
witli the Brahmadatta of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Panchalas no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately ; whilst the P^ndavas are placed in 
Buddha’s time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which,’ as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps never completely 


3*9 Highly noteworthy also is the 
peculiar agreement between Bud- 
dhist legends and those of the 
Yfibad-Arapyaka in regard to the 
six teachers whom Aj^taiatru and 
jWtaka had before they were in- 
structed by Buddha and T^jnavalkya 
respectively ; *86# /. St., iii. 156, 
157 - 

3<9 The Kurus are repeatedly 


mentioned by the Southern Bud- 
dhists; see/, 8 t,,m. 160, 161. 

* The allusion to the five Pipdus 
in the introduction of the Lalita- 
Vistara (Foucaux, p, 26) is probably, 
with the whole passage in which 
it occurs, an interpolation, being 
totally irreconcilable with the other 
references to the Pfii^^avas contained 
in the work. 
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bralunanisecl ; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
o,pportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p. 147 — and 
in the thirtieth book of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ? pp. 1 1 1, 
1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the Sama-Siitras, on the contrary (see p. 79),®*^ 
are only to be explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha’s age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from caclf other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen difterent ac- 
counts are found, ranging from B.c. 2422 to B.c. 546 ; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mo.stly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from B.c. 544 
or 543. This latter chronology has been recently adopted, 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than tliis particular tradition t — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kanerki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha’s death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Kanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, I. AK., 
ii. 412, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year b.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the llaja-taramgim, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka — 400 y(*irs after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 5CX) years after that event. Nothing like 


And on another occasion, in to the Buddhistic names of the 
the Baudhdij^ana > Sdtra also ; eee mountains about , Bdjagi’iha, the 
note 126. capital of Magadha, found in Mahd- 

* For other points o^ contact in Bhdrata, ii. 799-0 • 

the later Vedic literature, see pp. t Which is met with Bo early aa 
129, 138 [98, 99, 151]. Lassen has the seventh century A.D., in Hiuau 
diawn attention, in /. AiT., ii, 79, Thsang. 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able.®^2 A priori, however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in the reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred scriptures of 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
400, and not so much as 570, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that the Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
time of their redaction — and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagarjuna — ^than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as b.c. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
B.C. 80 (Lassen, L AK., ii. 435). — Of these various eras, 
the only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like the other Southern eras, begins in B.c. 544. Here 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
A.D. ; since the DipavaUsa, a history of Ceylon in Pali 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of. this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

rf, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that h'e was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kiiidred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. Hi a 
doctrine w^s,* that “ men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existeuce^ that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. Prom this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


»49 .jq’or ijave the Bubsequent dis- 
cuBsious of t!^is topic by Max Muller 
(1859), 8 . L., p. 264 ff., by 

Westergaard (i860), Ueber Buddha’s 
Todesjahr (Broslajj, 1862), and by 
Kern, Over de Jaartdling der Zuidel. 
Buddhisten (1874), bo far yielded 


any definite result ; cf. my /. Str . , 
ii. 216 ; Lit. C. BL, 1874, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in so succinct a form : it results, how- 
ever, as the sum and substance of 
the various legends. 
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escape * by directing his will towards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth.” This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanical doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people, f and — although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining its 
oi’igin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma of 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en- 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- * 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer.! If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so not less by declar- 


* See Sebmidt, Dmnylun der 
Weise vnd der Thor^ Pref., p, 
xxxiii. ff, • ^ 

t See Lassen, /. AK., ii, 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Introd, d Vllistoire 
du Buddlmme Indun^ pp. 1*52- 
212. 

ij* Under these circumstances, it 
is indeed surprising that it should 
have been possible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India, The great num- 
bers and influence of the Brahman 
caste do not alone completely ac- 
count for the fact;, in ^propor- 
tion to the whole pev.^pVv^ the Brah- 
mans were after all only a very small 


minority. My idea is that the strict 
morality required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became in the long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too %imple. 
The Brahmans knew hpw to tuni 
both circumstances to the best ad- 
vantage. Krishna- worship, as they 
organised it, offered far 'more satigt- 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
people ; while the various cults of 
the j^aktis, or female deities, most 
likely all date from a time shortly 
preceding the expulsBn 01 the Bud- 
dhists from India, 


T 
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ing sacrificial worship — the performance of which was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, further, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of the highest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new ; till then, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites ; 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to all. 

Iihraediately after Buddha’s death there was held, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a council of his disciples in 
Magadha, at which the Buddhist sacred scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions (FifaJeas), 
the first of which — the Slutras * — comprises utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vhuiya embraces rules of discipline, and 
the AhliidliaTma, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A hundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
■Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
Northern Buddhists, a second council took place at Biitali- 
putra for the purpose of doing away with errors of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With regard to the third 
council, the accounts of tire N'orthern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, I. AK., ii. 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Af^oka, a year which we have to identify with B.c. 
246 — ^which, however, is utterly at variance with the 
equally traditional assertion that it took place 2jr8 years 
after Buddha’s death, i.e., in B.c. 326. At this council the 
precefits of the law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


* This name alone might suggest 
that Buddha himself flourished iu 


the Si^ra, not in the Brdhma^B, 
period. 
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of tlie Turuslika (^aka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence, to have reigned 
until A.D. 40. The sacred scriptures of the Northern Bud- 
dhists, wliich are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepal,* but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
Kdgyur, and consisting of one hundred volumes ; f as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
other translations. The scriptures of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of A^ok^ {i.e., 
in the year e.c. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


^ By the British Resident there, 
B. H. llodgson, who presented MSS.« 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Paris. The 
Paris collection w’as further enriched 
in 1837 with copies which the SocUte 
ABiatique caused to be made through 
Hodgson^s agency. This led Bur- 
nouf to write his great work, Intro- 
duction rt Vllistoircdu Huddhisme 
InditTiy Paris, 1844 ^followed in the 
end of 1852 by his not less important 
production, the translation of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Lot ; see /. St,^ iii. 
135 ff., 1864. The British Museum 
and the University Library in Cam- 
bridge are now also in possession of 
similar MSS. A catalogue, com- 
piled by. Cowell and Eggeling, of 
the Hodgson collection of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS. in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has just 
appeared.] 

f Regarding the compass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
first (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Csoma Kdrosi, the 
Anquetil du Perron of this century, 
a man of rare vigour and eno^^y, who 
resided for a very long time in Tibet, 
and who by his Tibetan grammar 
and dictionai’y has conquered this 


language for European science. Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
Kdgyur have already been edited 
and translated : the IJsanylun in St. 
Petersburg by Schmidt, and the 
Byya Cher Itol Pa (Lalita-Vistara) 
in l^aris by Foucaux. [Since theh 
L. Feer, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field by his 
Textes tirts du Kandjour ( 1 864-71, 1 r 
parts) ; also Sebiefner, e.//., by his 
editions the Vimula-pramottai'a- 
ratnamdld (1858) — the Sanskrit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. also LStr., i. 210 ff.) — 
and of the Bharatw Responsa (1875). 
Schiefner has further just issued a 
translation from the K’igyur of a 
group of Buddhist tales, under tbe 
title, Maluil'dtydyana und KimUj 
Tschanda Pradjota, The plinth of 
these stories contains (see p. vii. 26 
ff.) what is now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called ‘Philoso- 
pher’s Ride,* which here, as in the 
Pafichatantra (iv. 6), is related ’of 
the king himself; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated in the appendix (p. 
66) and in our own noi^diiStval version, 
it is told of the king’s wise coun- 
sellor. 
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into the native Singhalese.^® Not until some 165 years 
later in b.c. 80) were they consigned to writing in 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission only.®^ .Mter a further period of 500 
years (namely, between a.d, 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf. Lassen, 
L AK., ii. 435), in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Parther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
tlioir Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts (SiUra, Vinaya, AhhidJuirma). 
In eltent they can hardly compare with the latter,®^® nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition,t in authen- 
ticity.*^ Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


It was not the Pdli text itself, 
hut only the oral commentary (attha- 
Icathd) belonging to it, which was 
translated into Singhalese. (See the 
following notes.) So at least it is 
stated in the tradition in the Mahd- 
vansa. For the rest, it is extremely 
doubtful how much of the jiresmt 
Tifiitaka may have actually been in 
existence then. For if we compare 
the statements contained in the 
Bhabra missive — addressed by king 
Piyadasi to the synod of Magadha, 
which was then engaged in the ac- 
commodation of schisms that had 
sprung up — relative to the sacred 
texts {dhamma'^paliydii/dm) ^ they 
then stood, •a mighty difference be- 
comes apparent ! See Burnouf, 
ZotuSf p. 724 AT. ; /. St^ iii. 172 ff. 

See Maiuivafisa, chap, xxxiii. 
p. 207 ; fTarnour, Preface, p. xxix. ; 
Muir, Orifjf, Sansh Texts, ii. 69, 70 
( 57 ^) ; T St., v. 26. 

* That is to say, translated back 
again ( ?) ; for this sacred language must 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him ? [Not the texts them- 
selves, only their interpretation {at- 
thahathd) ^^s |iow rendered back 
again into Pali, namely, by Buddha- 
ghosha, who came from Magadha, and 
resided a number of years in Ceylon.] 


The extent of the Piili Tipi^aka 
^s also very considerable; see the 
accounts in Hardy^s Eastern iHfowa- 
chism, pp. 167-170. On the ear- 
liest mention of the name Tipitaka 
in a Sanskrit inscription of Buddha- 
ghosha at Kanheri (in the Jounu 
Bombay Bi\ R. A. S,, v. 14), sea L 
St., V. 26. 

t If indox^^d the case be as here 
represented I I* can in the mean- 
while only report. [Unfortunately, 
I bad trusted to Lassen’s account, 
in the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him- 
self (pp. xxix. XXX.) ; the true state 
of the case (see the preceding notes) 
I have -set forth in /. St, iii. 254.] 
The question which of the two 
redactions, that of the NoHhern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original has been warmly 
debated by Tumour and Hodgson. 
(The latter’s articles on th^ subject 
are now collected in a convenient 
form in his Essays on Languages, 
lAt. and ReL of Nepal and Tibet, 
1874.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 
the question in his Lotas de la Bonne 
Loi, p. 862 flf., and has decided, in 
prineipl^no doubt rightly, that both 
possess an equal title. Compare 
here L St, iii. 176 AT., where certain 
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l)een imparted regarding their contents, &c.* Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a I’ali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period,®^^ one of the most 
important works of which — ^the Mahavansa of Mahanama, 
composed towards a.d. 480 — has already been published, 
both in the original text and in an English version. 


doubts are urged by me against some 
of his assumptions, as also specially 
with regard to Buddhaghosha^s 
highly significant part in the shap- 
ing jf the Pali Tipitaka. Kern has 
I’ecently, in his Essay Over de Jaar- 
tdling tier zuklelijke liuddhisicn^gone 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, as it seems to me, he goes fur- 
ther than the case requires ; see Lit. 
O, £L, 1874, p. 719. At any rate, 
even fully acknowledging the part 
belonging to Buddhagiiosha, it ap- 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Pdli Tipitaka to superior origi- 
nality is, Jifter all, far stronger than 
that of the Sauskfit texts of the 
Northern Buddhists, from which, as 
from the sacred writings of the Jai- 
nas, it is distinguifflied, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative sim- 
plicity and brevity. Cf. also S. Beal's 
very pertinent observations in the 
Jud. Antiq.f iv. 90. 

^ The most authentic information 
ns yet is to be found in the Intro- 
tluction to G* Tumour’s edition of 
the Mahiivansa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, in Westergaard’s Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian MSS. 
(1846, Havnino), which comprise a 
tolerable number of these Pdli works, 
purchased by the celebrated llask 
in Ceylon. Clough’s writings, too, 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject : also Spiegel’s Anecdota 
Palica. Exceedingly copious ixafor- 
niation regarding Soutnern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a vrork that 
has jiist reached me, by H. Spence 


Hardy, Eastern Monachism^ an Ac- 
count of the Origin^ LawSy d;c., of the 
Order of Mendicants founded hy Go- 
tama BuddhUy London, 1850^444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a Wes- 
leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap- 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [This was fol- 
lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 
Buddhisniy also a very valuable work. 
— The study of Pdli and its litera- 
ture has recently taken a great spring, 
particularly through the labours of 
V. Fausbbll {JJhammapaday 1855 ; 
Five JdtakaSy 1861 ; Dasarathajd- 
taJeay 1871 ; Ten JdtakaSy 1872 ; llie 
Jdtakay together with its VoniTnentaryy 
Pt. i., 1875), James de Alwis {Ijitro- 
duction to Kachchayand s Grammary 
1863 ; Attanagaluvansa, 1866), P. 
Qrimblot {Extraits du Par ittay 1870), 
h. Feef (Daharasutta and others of 
these Pdli-Buttas in his 2'cxtes tires 
du Kandjoury 1S69 fF,), Job. Mi- 
nayelF (Pdfimokkliasutta and Vutto- 
daya, 1869; Graimnaire PaliCy 1874, 
Russian edition 1872), E. Kuhn 
(Kachch dyanappakaranre Specimen , 
1869, 1871 ; Beitrdgc zur PdlirGram- 
matiky 1875), E. /Grammaire 

de Kachcluiyanay 1871), tl. Childers 
{Khuddakapdiha, 1869 ; Dictionary 
cf the Pdli Languagty 1872-75), M. 
Coom«ira Svdmy {Suttanipdtay 1874); 
to which may be added the gram- 
matical writings of W. Storck (1858, 
18O2) and Fr, Muller (1867-69). 

84 ( 5 a Northern Buddhism has like- 
wise found its historians. The 
Tibetan Tarandt!!a fsee note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bha^agha^i, 
Indradatta, Kshemendrabbadra. 
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With respect now to the scriptures of the Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — we must, in the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era ; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is d prion improbable — nor is it indeed directly 
alleged — that the whole of tlie existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the I^betaii Kagyur were already in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in* the 
seventh century) ; for the Kagyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth.* From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious we ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is still more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date from the first and second 
councils,^’' still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only prima facie question- 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to yriting only took place in the year 
B.c, 8o, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
■q)Ose of the third council under Kanishka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hardly 
have been split up thus early into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years a£|ber Buddha’s death. Wliy, during aU the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important ijoint which must not be 


* According to Csoma Korosi, the Bhabra missive as to the dhamma- 
Tibetan translations date from the paiiydydni as they then stood render 
seventh to tile tWrteenth centuries, such a su^^position extremely doubt- 
principally from the ninth. ful here, just as in the case of the 

The data contained in the Pdli Tipi^aka (see note 343). 
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lOvSt sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in wdiat 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha * that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as w(jU as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of wliich w’ere like- 
wise held in Magadha.f Mahendra, who converteti Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhl language, afterwards called 
IMli : I this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.^** At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* In the old capital (Rdjagi’iha), 
f In the new Ccapital (Pjitaliputra). 
J That Pdli could have been de- 
veloped in Ceylon from an imported 
Sanskrit is altogether inconceivable. 

^ The edicts of Piyadasi present 
themselves to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhauli, exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be- 
long to the Ardhamdgadhi of the 
Jainas, and the dialect designated 
Magadhl by the Pnikrit grammari- 
ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis- 
sive addressed to the third council 
is composed — a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
the official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point of fact, Mdgadhi (since 
Dhauli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see /. >S^,,iii. l8o, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainas, i. 396. But then, on the 
other hand, this dialect displays a 

J articularly marked divergence from 
'dli, the language which has come 


down to us officially under the name 
of Mdgadhi, and which presents 
special features of resemblance to 
that dialect, rather, which is em- 
ployed in the inscriptions of Girnar. 
The question has therefore been raised 
whether Pdli is really entitled to the 
name Mdgadhi, which in the Pali 
literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives o| ecclesiastical 
policy, having reference to the sig- 
nificance of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhism. Wester- 
gaard even sxirmise8( Ueha^en aUcsten 
Zeiiraum der indischen OeschichtCf p. 
87 n., 1862) that Pdli is identical 
with the dialect of Ujjayini, the 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
{lieitrdge zur Pdli-Qmmmatik^ p. 7, 
1875) adopts this opinion. But 
Pischel (Jenacr Lit, Zeitj 1875, p. 
316) and Childerdi(P#^f JDict, Pre- 
face, p. vih) pronounce against it. 
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been compiled, tbe language employed for tliis purpose 
was not MagadW, but Sanskrit, although not the purest. 
The reason of this lies simply in the locality. For this 
concludiug council was not held in Magadha, nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, but in Kashmir, a district 
which — partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes,* but partly also (see pp. 26, 
45, 178) because, like the North-West of India generally, 
it has to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar — had preserved its language purer than 
those Aryans had been able to do who had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Thosq priests, t therefore, who here undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in all j)robability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit.^ 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth, it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 


* The Greeks and Scythians were 
both too scanty in numbers, and too 
short a time in close contact with 
the natives, to exercise any influence 
in the way of modifying the lan- 
guage. 

t And it was evidently priests, 
educated men therefore, wh9 formed 
the third council. In the first two, 
laymen may have taken part, but 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had 
time to develop sufficiently in the 
interval. 

J Burnouf^hinks diflTerently, Hi^. 
du JBuddh., pp. 105, 106, as also 
Lassen, I. AK., ii, 9, 491-493 [but 
see /. St.'m. 139, 179 fi'.]. 

Beside the two branches of 
Buddhistic literature discussed in 
the foregoing pages — the Pitli texts 
of the Southern and the Sanskrit 
texts of the Northern Buddhists — 
tWe stands a third group, occupy- 
ing, from its original constitution, 
a kind of intermediate place between 
the other tw%— immely, the Ardha- 
miigadhi texts of the Jainas. The 
sect of the Jainas is in all probability 


to be regarded as one of the schis- 
matic sects that branched off from 
Buddliism in the first centuries of 
its existence. The legendary nar- 
rauves of the personal activity of 
its founder, Mah^vira, not only re- 
fer it exclusively to the same dis- 
trict which Buddhism also recognise.s 
as its holy land, but they, moreover, 
display so close an affinity to the 
accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
we cannot but recognise in the two 
groups of narratives merely varying 
forms of common reminiscences. 
Another indication that the Jaina 
sect arose in this way out of Bud- 
dhism — although by some it has even 
been regarded as of pre-Buddhistic 
origin — is afforded by the circum- 
stance, amongst others, that its sacred 
texts are styled, not SAtrcis, but 
Anyas, and consequently, in contra- 
distinction to the oldest Buddhist 
texts, which date from the Vedic 
Sutra period, belong rather to the 
Anga stage, that is to say, to the 
period when the Afigas or Veddflgas, 
works posterior to the Vedic Siitras, 
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the data yielded by a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha'himself, which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of nearly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more- 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution; and d priori the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

; , — ; ; s 

were produced. But there is a which is said to have been composed 
further circumstance which is quite by Bhadrabdhusviimin, author of 
conclusive as to this point — namely, the Kalpa-Sdtra, a work seemingly 
that the language in which these written in the seventh century, 
texts are composed, and which, ac- Lastly, there is a translation by 
cording to the scholiasts, is Ardha- Stevenson (1848) of this Kalpa- 
mdgadhi, exhibits a more d(v Stitra itself, which stands thirtieth 
veloped and considerably later in the list of the sacred texts. Cf, 
phase than the language of the also S.J. Warren, 

Pdli texts, to which, in its turn, ige en wijiigeerige Begrippen der 
the Pdli scholia expressly apply Jainas,i^j$. Thanks to G. Blihlcrs 
the designation Mdgaiihi. (At the friendly exertions, the Royal Library 
same time, there are also dia- in Berlin has lately acquired posses- 
lectic differences between the two.) sion of nearly all these fifty sa«red 
See my paper oy the Bhagavatl texts, with or without commen- 
of the Jainas, pp, 441, 373, 396 taries, and in good old MSS., so 
ff., 416. To the eleven principal that we may hope soon to be 
Afigas have to be added a large better informed regarding them. — 
number of other writings, styled But the Jainas have also a great sig- 
Vpdnga^ Mula-Siitra, Kalpa-Sutraf nificance in connection wdth Sanskrit 
&c. An enumeration of the entire literature, more especially for gram** 
set, showing a total of fifty works, mar and lexicography, as well as on 
consisting of about 600,000 ^lokas, account of the liistorical and legend - 
may bg seen in Edjendra LcUa arymatter which they have preserved 
Mitra’s Notices of San^kfit MSS., (see above, i>. 214, and cf. my 
iii. 67 ff., 1874, Of these texts — paper on the Satruipjaya Mdhdtmya, 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 1858). One of their most^honoured 
otherwise derived from Brahmanic names is that of Hemachandra, who 
sources only — all that has hitherto flourished in the time of the Gur- 
been published is a fragment of jara prince Knm^raptlla (loss'll 172), 
the fifth Afiga or Bhagavati-Sutra, Under the title Yoga-Sdstra he corn- 
dating perhaps from the first cen- posed a compendium of the Jaina 
turies of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve prakdsas, the 
(1866-67). In L St., X. 254 ff, first four of which, treating of their 
(1867), I have also given Ctfa account etliics, have recqjtly^ been edited 
of the SHiya-prajnapti, or seventh and translated by Ernst Windisch 
Updfiga-SAtra, a commentary on {Z. D. M. 6 ?^., xxviii., 185 ff,, 1874)* 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to*the subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless important, on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself ; though even here, of course, their trust- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both of Buddha himself and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings — a task which Burnouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the SMras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself. Burnouf divides these into 
two classes : the simple Sutrq-s, and the so-called Mahd- 
vaipulya- or MaMydna-SdtraSy which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the Malia- 
vaipulya-Sutras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and Bodlnsatt'/as (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology ) ; whereas in the simple Sutras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Siitras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only, as, 
for example, the worship of Araitabha, Manju^rf, Avaloki- 
tesvara, Adibuddha,t and the Dhyanibuddhas ; and further, 
do not* contain any trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, in the 

* . I cannot refrain from express- ture death is an irreparable loss to 
ing here, in a few words at least, learning, as well as to all who knew 
my sincere and profound sorrow him, and, which is the same thing, 
that now, as these sheets, which I revered and loved him. 
would so gladly have submitted to + The word is found in a totally 
his judgment, ate passing through different *bense in those portions of 
the press, Eugfene Burnouf has been the Mjin^dkyopanishad which are 
taken from among us. His prema- due to Gau^ipdda. 
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IMaliavaipulya-Siitras only. But whether the circumstance 
that the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali — than is the case with the 
prose portions, is to be taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahdvaipulya- Sutras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so comj)letely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed dojrn in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces which occur so 
often in the Brahmanas ? * In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally composed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular dialect^. From the account of the 


* We must be content with simply very copious notes. — Tho conjecture 
putting tlic question, as we are still expressed above as to the poetical 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit portions had previously been ad- 
text of even a single one of these vanced — although when 1 wrote I 
Sdtras ; the sole exception being an was not aware of the fact — in* the 
insignificant fragment from the Joum. As. Soc. Beng., 1851, p. 283, 
Lnlita-vistara, one of the Mahdvai- see I. St, iii. 140. It was subse- 
pulj'a-Sdtras, communicated by Fou- quently worked out in greater 
caiix at the end of his edition of the detail by IMJendra L. Mitra, in a 
Tibetan translation of this work, special essay on the dialect of these 
[The entire text of the Lalita- Gdthiis, likewise in Journ. As. Soc. 
vistara, in twenty-seven chapters, Beng. (1854, No. 6). Here the date 
has since appeared in the Bibl, Ind., of their composition is even carried 
edited by Rdjendra Ldla Mitra back to the period immediately sue- 
(1853 ff.); the translation breaks ceeding Buddha’s death, see Muir, 
off at chapter iii. Foucaux pub- Orig. S. Texts, ii.^ 115 ff. Kern, 
lished the fourth chapter of the Over de JaarUlling, p. r®8 ff., does 
Sad-dharrm-pw^darika in 1852, and not see in these Gdthds any peculiar 
Leon Feer an Avaddna, named dialect, but merely later versions of 
Fratihdrga, in 1867. Lastly, the stanzas originally composed in pure 
Kdranda-vyd,h.a, a terribly inflated Prdkfit. Lastly, Edward Muller, in 
Mahdydua-Sdtra, in honour of Ava- his tract, l)er Dialckt dev QdtM des 
lokitedvara, has been edited by Zalita-vistara (Weimar, 1874) per- 
Satyavrata Sdmd^rami (Calc., 1873). ceives in them the work of poets 
A translation of the Lalita-vistara, who were not quite at home in 
begun by S. Lefmann^in 1874, Sanskrit, and wiw eKtended to it 
embraces, so far, the first five the laxness of their own verna* 
chapters, and is accompanied with cular. 
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Chinesel traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pilgrimage from 
China to India and back in a.d. 399-414, it would ap- 
pear that the Mahavaipulya-Siitras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied.®^ 

Of the sim'pU Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of years 
later ; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.* They contain either simple 
legenrls, styled Ityulda and Vydharana (corresponding to 


The accounts of Fa Hian are 
far surpassed in moment by those 
of Hiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 A,l). 
Of special importance also are the 
Chinese translations of Buddhistic 
works, which are nearly all based 
upon the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists, and some of which pro- 
fess to be very ancient. Of four 
Such translations of the Lalita- 
vistara, the first is said to have 
been made ^at a date so early as 
A.D. 70-76, the second in a,d, 308, 
and the third in 652 ; see* on this 
/. SLj iii. 140, viii. 326. Similarly, 
the Sad-dharma-pun^ 4 ^rika is said to 
have been thrice translated ; first 
in A.D. 280, next in a.d. 397-402, 
and again in a.d. 601-605. Beal, in 
th e Indian A ntiq,, iv , 90, 9 1 , mentions 
not only a translation of the Brah- 
majiila-Siitra of the year a.d. 420, 
bub also r> whole set of fifty Stltras 
(amongst them, the Sdmajdtaka) 
translated at different dates, from 
A.D. 70 to 600, and by various 
scholars, all of them from Sanskrit 
or P^li,'’— all, therefore, from the 
Indian original, — whereas the trans- 
lations of later times wore mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. F(X tted criticism of the 
respective texts, fuller particulars 
of these, in part so ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be of great 
importance. Of one of these works, 
a version of tho Abliinhhhramana- 
Siltra^ a complete translation has 
recently been published by Beal, 
under the title, 2Vie Itornantic Lt- 
rjend of Sdkya Buddha] 1875, 
special points of relation here found 
to Christian legends are very striking. 
The question which ])arty was tho 
borrower Beal properly leaves un- 
determined, yet in all likelihood we 
have here simply a similar case to 
that of the;q)propriationo{ Christian 
legends by the worshippers of Krish- 
na, — Highly important for the his- 
tory of Northern Buddhism is 
W. Wassiljew’s work, drawn from 
Tibeto-Chinese sources, Dcr Bud- 
dhismu8j i860, as also Tdrandtha’s 
History of Buddhism in India, a 
work composed so late as 1608, but 
resting upon older, and in part 
Sanski'it, authorities : rendered into 
Russian by Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German version, by 
Schiefner, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
/. AK.^ ii. 6, note, 

^ According to Spiegel, in his re- 
view, of which I have frequently 
availed myself here, of Burnouf^s 
work, in the Jahrh. filr wiss, Kritih^ 
1845, p. *'S47> most of these names 
are also found an^ong the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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tliG Itihasa-Puranas in the Brahmanas) ; or legends in the 
form of parables, styled Avaddna, in which we find many 
elements of the later animal- fables ; or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adhhuta-dharma ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas {Gcya and Gdthd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upadda and Niddna. All these reappear in a 
similar way, only in . a much more antique guise and under 
different names,* in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
tliroughout the Maba-Bharata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddliistic Siitras. Quite peculiar to these latter,t Jiow- 
ever, are the passages called Jdtakas, which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

Now those data in the Sfftras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha’s time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when the Siitras 
were composed, are chiefly o? a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised {/he existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindu Pantheon.^ But it must not by 
any means be imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon had attained to that phase of development W'hi6h 
we here find ill the Sutras, assuming that we follow the 


From the Cliinese translation 
Stan, Julien has published quite a 
ctdlection of such stories, for the 
most part very short {Les Avaddnas^ 
Contes et Apologues IndienSy 1859 ). 
The high importance of these, as 
well as of the Bud<ihistic Jdtaka and 
other stories generally, in the lite- 
rature o£ the fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown hi full relief by Benfey in the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Pauchatrntra. 

^ Only Gdthd and Upadej^a (Adej5a 
at least) occur also in the Brdh« 
manas. 

t Although connecting links are 
found here and there in tL€ Mahd- 
Bhdrataalso, especially in the twelfth 
book, Indeed, man/ of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresponding Brahmanic popuL'ir 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply transformed [or conversely, 
into which they have* themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
in view. 

J Lassen’s assertion (/. ^A"., ii. 
453) that “Buddha recognised no 
gods ’’ refers only to the circum- 
stance that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc- 
cession of existence ; their existed ca 
itself he in no way denied, for in the 
doctrines put into his mouth there 
is constant reference to them, [Ho 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as he did that of caste.} 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that is, doubtless, in the period of the Brahmanas, 
— works in which a totally different Pantheon i)re vails. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fourth 
century B.C., as must he the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese he correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who lived a.d. 
40), four hundred years after Buddha’s death — and this 
view is favoured hy the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahmanical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedic Sutras, not to that of the 
Brahmanas — there would at least he a greater possibility, 
d pri'm, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sutras, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, wliich on this supposition w^ould 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
brielly these. The Yakshas, Garudas, Kinnaras,^®*^ so often 
mentioned in these Sutras, g-rc still quite unknown in 
the Brahmanas: the name Dtlnava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Vritra, a second time as an epi- 
thet of Sushna), and never in the plural to designate 
the Asuras generally ; nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there.®''"’^ The names of the Nagas and Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent- worship itself 
(narpa-vidyd) is repeatedly referred to;t the Kumbhan- 

3B2 "Where the Kinnaraa and their 
wives appear as ‘heavenly choris- 
ters,’ as, e.g., in the Megbaddta, Ka- 
ghuvafisa, and Mahii-Bbarata, I con- 
jecture the word to be a popular 
etymological adaptation from the 
Greek Kivvpd, although the latter is 
properly only used of mournful, 
plaintivee tones : hi7p,uara itself is 
formed after the model of kim- 
puruska. 

3D3 is a mistake ; the Dduus, 

Dilnavas, appear oven in the Rik ; 
nay, the former in the Avesta as 
well; BeaAbdn Yesht, § 73 > Farmrd. 

T., § 37, 38 (here as earthly foes?) 

ig a bastard formation 
from asMm, (“resting on a misunder- 
standing of the word, which was 
wrongly analysed into a-aura. Tlie 


mention of the term in Nir., iii. 8, 
is patently an interpolation, as it is 
quite foreign to the Vcdic texts. 

* “ In the sense of elephant the 
word ndga occurs onco in the Vfibad- 
Araiiyaka, Miidhy., i. l, 24” (Er- 
rata, first German ed. ). [Also in the 
Ait. Br., viifc 22 ; whereas in the 
Sat. Br., xi. 2. 7, 12, mahdndga is 
better interpreted, with Sdyana, as 
‘serpent.’ The antiquity of this 
latter meaning is favoured by ety- 
mology, cf. Engl, make ; see Kuhn’s 
Zdtschrift, ix. 233, 234.] 
t In the Atuarva - Saiphitd, in 
particular, many prayers are ad- 
dressed to the Sarpas ; in the ^at. 
Br. they are once identified with the 
lohas : can the term have originally 
denoted ‘ the sta^ ’ and other spirits 
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das * too, are absent. This lack of allusion in the Bralmianas 
to any of these genii might be explained by supposing them 
to have been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
Bralmianas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned once f (and that in the Brahmana 
of the "White Yajus) ; ^iva and Samkara only occur along 
' with other appellative epithets of liudra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him; thamamo 
of Narayana, again, is of extremely rare occurrence, whilst 
Sakra,^^® Yasava,^’' Hari, Upendra, Janardana, Bitamaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Sutras, in all of which these names are prevalent, rejire- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic literature.| The 


of the air? [Serpent- worship has 
unquestionably mythological, sym- 
bolical relations ; but, on the other 
hand, it has also a thoroughly real- 
istic l)ackground.] The Maitrdyani- 
TJpanishad docs, indeed, mention 
the Suras, Yaksha% and Uragas ; but 
this Upauishad belongs (see p. 98) 
altogether to the later i)eriod. It is 
allied to these Buddhistic Siitras in 
contents, and probably also in age. 

* A kind of dwarfs irvith ‘testicles 
as large as jars ’ (?). In the later 
Brahmanical writings they are 
styled Kmhmdndas, Jmshnuh^^as 
( ‘ gourd ’ ? ) ; see also Mahidhara 
on Viij. Saiph., xx.. 14. [Cf. the 
Kuvihha-mushJcas in Ath., viii. 6. 15, 
xi. 9. 17, and perhaps also the imia~ 
devas in Rik, vii. 21. 5, x. 99. 3 ; 
Roth onNir.jp. 47.] 

+ The Taittiriya-Aranyaka, which 
contain^ several of these names, can- 
not exactly be ranked with the lirdh- 
mapa literature. 

Also in the parallel passages in 
the Rik Siitras, and oucc^esides in 
the Ath. S. (viii. 10. 28), 

As an appellative epithet of 


Indra, Sakra occurs in the Rik even, 
but it is there employed of other 
gods as well. 

As an epithet of Indra (but 
not as a name for him) Vtlsava oc- 
curs once in Ath. S., vi. 82. i.* In 
the Nirukti also, xii. 41, it appears 
in direct connection with him, but at 
the same time also with Agni ; indeed, 
it is ivith Agni and not with Indra 
that the Vasus are chiefly associated 
in the Brdhmanas j see /. St., v. 240, 
241. 

+ The Mdra so frequently mention- 
ed would almost appear to be a purely 
Buddhistic invention ; in Brahma- 
nical writings I have nowhere met 
with him. [Minayeff’s qpnjecture, 
in the introduction to his Grammaire 
Pddic, trad, par Stan. Guyard,«p. viii., 
that the name Mdra is directly re- 
lated to Mairya, an epithet of Ahri- 
man in the Avesta, and in stich a 
way that both remontent d une 
ipoque antdrieurc d la sepamtion dcs 
Iraniens et des llindous,” is rendered 
extremely doubtial ity the mere 
circumstance that nothing of the 
sort occurs anywhere in the Yeda 
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non-mention of Krishna®®® proves nothing to tlie contrarj^ 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : besides, it is still a question whether we 
have not really to understand him by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Sdtras (see p. 148). 
— ^Although — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar astcrisms in the SiHras begin with Krittikh, 
that is to say, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only dates from the fourth or 
fifth century A.D, ; all that results from this is, that tlie 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. « As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also the occurrence of the word dinctra 
(from denarim), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Siitras (see Lassen, 1 . AK., ii, 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya-Pitaha, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 


(Gopatba-Br., i. 28, see note 166, is 
only an apparent exception, due 

f irobably to Buddhistic influence), 
f, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists between Miira and Anra 
Mainyu, it can only have come about 
in historic tinges; and for this there 
is nowhere any analof?y. 

8«8 Whether tho Southern Bud- 
dhists are acquainted with Krishna 
is not yei- clear. Buddha’s prior 
birth as Kanha has, according to the 
text published in Fausboll’s edition, 
p. 194, nothing to do with Kpishna ; 
the Jdtaka as Mahdkanha (Ko. 461 
in Westergaard’s Catal., p. 41), can 
hardly have any reference to him 
either ; but what of the JtCtaka as 
Kemvaf (ISo. 341 in Westergaard’s 
Catal., p. 40>r ®he expression in 
jlardy, East. Mon., p, 41, “You 
are yet a youth, your hair is like 


that of Krishpa ” (/. St., iii. 161), is 
unfortunately not before us in the 
original text : might not tho passage 
simply mean, “ Your hair is yet 
black?” The fact of Kpisbna 
appearing in the Abhidlidnappadi- 
pikd as a name of Vishnu proves, of 
course, just as little for the ancient 
texts as the patronymics Kanhi, 
Kanbdyana in the schol. on Kachch., 
V, 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), which 
have necessarily to be referred to the 
epic or divine personality of Kpishpia. 

On the significance of the data 
contained in the Mahdbhdshya on 
this point, see I. St., xiii. 349 : for 
the earliest occurrence of Krishna in 
an inscription, see Bayley in Journ. 
As. Soc. Bcng., 1854, p. 51 ff., with 
which Str., ii. 81, and my 

Essaj' Ueber Kfishij-a's Geburts/esi, 
p. 3 * 8 . 
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tlie clergy. — Like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was' re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age * or merit t that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the hhifcshusX monks, and hhikshunis, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were called sthavira^ 
a word not unfrequcutly added to 
a proper name in the Brahmanical 
Sdtras to distinguish a particular 
person from younger namesakes : 
points of connection herewith are to 
be found in the Brjihmanas also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
Childers, Pdli Diet,, s, v, msfto.] ^ 
t The venerable were styled arh- 
ant (dpx<^f^)f also a title bestowed 
upon teachers in the Bnihmanas. 

J When Pdi.iini speaks of Bhikshu- 
Sutras, and gives as their authors Pa- 
rdsarya and Karmanda, teaching (iv. 
3. no, III) that their respective ad- 
herents are to be styled Piird^arinas 
and Karmandinas,* and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Sdtra of the former is called 
Pdrdsariya, the allusion must be to 
Brahmanical mendicants, since these 
names are not mentioned in Bud- 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, in 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmandin is given as ‘ beggar, reli- 
gious mendicant, member of the 
fourth order.’ [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, 
ii. 7, 41, and Ilemachandra, 809.] 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these 
two rules of Pdnini is explained in 
the Mahdbhdshya, and that possibly,- 
therefore, they may not be Panin i’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of Pa- 
taipjali. [The ‘Pdrdt5arino bhiksha- 
vah,’ at least, are really mlffitioned 
in the Bhdshya to iv. 2. 66 ; see /. 
SLf xiii. 340.] — That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numen)UB in 
Pdninfs time is apparent from the 
many rules he gives for the forma- 
tion of words in this connection, 
hhikshdehara, iii. 2. 17 ; bhikshd/ca^ 
iii. 2. 155 ; hhikshu, iii. 2. 168 ; 
bkaiksha from hhikshd in the sense of 
bhikshdndm samUhas, iv. 2. 38. Com- 
pare, in particular, also ii. I. 70, where 
the formation of the name for female 
mendicants (iramand, and, in the 
gana, jivavrdjitd) is treated of, which 
can only refer to Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last rule, which 
gives the epithet ‘ virgin * as a specjal 
(not as an indispensable) quality 
of the iramandy taken in connec- 
tion with iv. I. 127, can hardly 
be said to throw a very favourable 
light on the ‘ virginity ’ of the class 
generally; cf. Mann, viii. 363,11010 
330 above. The words sai^dnnina, 
V. 2. 9, and kaukkutikay iv. 4. 6, 
likewise exhibit a very djstirict Bud- 
dhistic colouring ; on this see 7. 

V. 140 ff. On Buddhistic mendi- 
cants at the time of the Bhdshya, 
see the data collected in xiii. 

340 flf.] — The entire institution of 
the fourth order rests essentially on 
the Sdrpkhya doctrine, and its ex- 
tension was certainly due to a large 
^.extent to Buddhism. The red or red- 
dish-yellow garment {kashdyavamna) 
and the tonsure (maundya) are the 
principal badges of the Buddhist 
bhikithua; see abovf, 78, 237. 
On a commentary, extant in India, 
on a Bhikshu-Sutra, see 7. Sty i. 470, 

U 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, updsakas and 
updsikds.* Within the priesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs veiy essentially from the Brahmanical 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the 1/orld for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities, 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Ariaiut, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense. t Now this relic-worship, the building of 
steeples — traceable, perha})S, to the topes {sMj)as) which 

* Or specially lfuddkop<isai:a, bud- bha, who is uniformly placed in the 
dhopdsiM, as we find it several times western country Sukhavati, may be 
in the Mrichhakati. identical with Amyntas, whose name 

t For 1 resrard Menander, who on appears as Amita on his coins ; in 
his coins is called Minunda, as iden- the name Basili, too (in Schmidt’s 
tical with Milinda, king of Sdirala Dsanglnn, p. 331), he discovers the 
(Stikala), respecting whom see Tur- word /SacriXeds. [But Schiefner calls 
nour in the Joiirn. As. Soc. Bcng., my attention to the circumstance, 
V. 530 ff. ; Burnouf, 1 . c., p. 621 ; that as far back as 1858, in his 
and Cafnl. MSS. Or. Bihl. Jlaun., Erganzungen und Berichtigungen zu 
p. 50. (%’rom an article by Spiegel in Schmidt's Ausgabe des Dsanglun, p. 
tlie Eider AUgemeine Monatsschri/t, 56, to p. 256, 1. 3 of the Tibetan 
July 1852, p. 561, which has just text, he withdrew the identification 
reached me while correcting these of Basili with /3a<rt\ei5s : his connec- 
sheets, I see that Benfey has already tion, too, of Amita with Amyntas, 
identified Menander with Milinda which had been questioned by Kop- 
[see the Berlin JahrhucJier fur lois- pen, ii, 28, note 4, he now regards 
sensch. Eriiik,i842.p.S7'>]) — Schief- as doubtful.] The legend of the 
ner in his notice, Ueber Indra's Western origin of the Sdkyas I have 
I)onnerheU*p. 4 of the separate im- alread^characteriscd (p. 285) as per- 
pression, 1848, has expressed the haps invented us a complimout to 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd- Kanishka. 
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owe their origin to this relic- worship — the system of mona- 
chism, the use of beUs and rosaries,* and many other 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the bori’owing party is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionjiries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is stiU, however, an entirely open question, and requires 
investigation.^®® 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Ahhidluirma-Fitaka, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosoj)hical basis of his teaching, and that he simj)ly 
adopted this latter from his predecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation t 
constituted liis sole merit. * But it seems just as certain 
that ho was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was x>u.rely a practical one, to 


* Afterwards adopted by the 
Urdhimans also. [The very name 
rosary has possibly a\;isea from a con- 
fusion of the two Indian words yopa- 
mdld and japdmdM; see my paper, 
Ueber Krishna's Gehurtsfest, pp. 340, 
341 ; Kiippen, Die Religion des Bud- 
dha, ii. 319; and also my letter in 
the Indian Antiq.. iv. 250.] 

See Ind. 8 kiz., p. 64 (1857), 
and the data from the Abbd Hue’s 
Travels in Tibet in Kbppen, i. 561, 
ii, 116, According to the interest- 
ing discovery made by Laboulaye 
(see Muller, Chips, iv. 185) and F. 
Licbrecht with regard to Barlaam 
and Josaphat, one of the saints of 
the Catholic Church stands at length 
revealed as Bodhisattva himself — a 
discovery to which Keinaud’s ingeni- 
ous identification of Ydasaf, Yddasf, 
with Budsatf {Mhn. surl’Jnde, p. 91) 
might alone have led ; see ^ D. M. 
O., xxiv. 480. — But neither is the 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian iufiueuccs may have af- 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and worship, as they did that of ibe 
Buddhist legends, by any means to 
be dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to the significance of 
such influences iu the further de- 
velopment of Krishna-worshij), there 
are legends connected with the iSiva 
cult also, us to which it is not at all 
a far-fetched hypothesis that they 
have reference to scattered Christian 
missionaries; see I. St., i, 421, ii. 
398; Z. I). M. G., xxvii. >166 (v. 
263), — That Western influence has 
played a part in Tibet, finds support 
in a letter of Schief ner’s, according 1 0 
which, in a work of Dsaja Pandita, 
Galen is mentioned us the physician 
of the Persians, and is said to have 
been consulted by the first Tibetan 
king, along with a celebrated Indian 
and a celebrated Ch'^ies^ physician. 

+ In this courage the circumstance 
that he belonged by birth to the 
military caste finds expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Sdtra-Pitaka and the Vinaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples. Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in tlie Sutras ; in- 
deed, the writings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoiiglits expressed in the Sutras : “ but in 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.” * In the 
Bralmia-Suti’a of Badarayana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on Samkara's testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
both of these, and perhaps ’ also the other two schools 
which are ranked with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of this Brahma-Sutra. — The doctrines 
themselves cannot be recognised with perfect distinctness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
the Samkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity. 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed,f yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion; in the 


* Whether now, after these words 
of Burnoiif’s, loc. cit, p. 522, Las- 
sen’s view (/. AK., ii. 458) is ten- 
able — to the effect that “although, 
in the collection bearing the name 
of Abhidharma, there are writinsra of 
various dates, yet they must all be 
assigned to the period preceding the 
third council ” (this third council in 
B-O. 275 being here expressly dis- 
tinguished from the fourth under 
Kanishka) — appears to me in the 
very highest degree doubtful. 

Cf. for, this /. St., iii. 132; 
Max Duncker, Oeschichte der Arl.ei\ 
p, 234 ff. (1867) ; Kbppen, i. 2i4ff. — 
“ The extinction, the ‘ blowing out ' 


of individual existence was certainly 
the goal to which Buddha aspired ; 
hardly, however, the resolving of this 
existence into nothing, but only its 
return to the same state of avidyd, or 
unconsciousness which belonged to 
primeval matter before it attained 
to development at all,” Lit. C. 
Bl, 1857, p. 770 (/. Str., ii. 132). 
Childers thinks differently, P<Ui 
Diet., 8. V. mrvAi^a. 

+ Were he really to be identified 
with the Sdkiiyanya of theMaitrdya^i 
Upanj^had (see p. 97), we should have 
in this work tolerably direct evidence 
to the above effect. 
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same way as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and wliich differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy* To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — hut neither have the doctrii>es of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty.^®^ The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines, t particularly 
those of Bas Hides, Valeiitinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholiy un- 
determined it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. Tlie main channel of communication in the case 
of the latter was through Alexandria ; the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary, probably mostly came from the 
Panjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nej)al contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas, in part, of a 


* Whether vv. 9-1 1 of the f^o- 
panishad are to be taken, with the 
commentator, as specially referring 
to the Buddhists, as I assume in 
I. St, i. 298, 299, appears to me 
doubtful now : the polemic may 
simply Jt)e directed against the Sdip- 
khya tenets in general. 

382 Our information regarding 
them is derived exclusively from 
Hodgson's Essays (now collected, see 
note 345). Their names, Svdbhd- 
vika, Aisvarika, Edrmika, Ydtnika, 
are so far unsupported by any other 
literary evidence. Only for the 
names Sautrdntika, Yaibhdshika, 
Mddhyamika, Yogdchdra, is such 
testimony found. Tdraa^ha, for 
example, is acquainted with these 
latter only, and they are also the 
only ones known to Wassiljew in his 


special work on Tibetan and Clifhese 
Buddhism. See on this point Lit 
C. Bl, 1875, p. 550. 

t See F. Nbve, L’Antiquite Chri- 
tienne cn Orient, p. 90, Louvain, 
1852. • 

Cf. now Lassen, T. AK., iii. 
387-416 ; my Ind. Shiz., p. 64 ; 
Renan, Ifist. des Lang. S&qj,., 2d ed., 
1858, pp. 274, 275. That their in- 
fluence upon the growth of the doc- 
trines of Manes in particular was a 
most important one is shown, for 
example, by this circumstance alone, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
those who renounced these doctrines 
expressly specifies Bo 58 a and the 
IS^KiJ^MPos (seemingly a separation of 
‘Buddha Silkyamuni* into two) — 
Lassen, iii. 415. — Cf. also Beal, J, 
B. A. 8 ., ii. 424 (iSCO). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Taiitras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahman ical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their Saktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of Sivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these* beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.^®* 


Cf. Emil Schlagintweit’s Bnd- poetry; as to which see Klatt in 
in Tibet (1863, with a folio the preface to his edition of the 
atlas 0^ twenty plates). — Eecently sentences of Chdnakya, taken there- 
there have also come from Ncpdl from (1873). 

Sanskrit MSS. containing works of 
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r. 9, 36 ff. (and 64, 29 ff.)- Bnrnell, in his preface to the 
Ar«heya-I>r. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. fl!, and AuSrecht, 
Hyinnm dcs Rirjvcda (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi., xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sania- 
Samhita, as com})ared with those of the Rik-Sainhita. 

P. 25, note and p. 67, note On the Sikshas see 
Kielhorn’s paper in the Imh Antiq^,, v. 141 ff., 193 ff, and 
my comments thereon, ihid., p. 253. 

P. 32, note On the Vashkalas somewhat more light 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a comparison 
of the kdrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, ‘ ^dkaldndm mmdni va ity rickd ’ni^/d 
’’huilr'biLavet j Bdshkaldridm tu tachhamyor ity richd’ntyd- 
hutir hhavet,’ it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-pari^ishta (see I. St., iv. 431) of the iamyuvdka 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-Samhitd has reference 
to the Vashkala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the Sankhayana texts, since in the ^ankh. Grih., 4. 5. 9, 
the sqme verse is cited as the eoncluding one of the Sam- 
hita, and this expressly as the view of Kaushftaki. In 
addition to this we have the fact that the pratikd of the 
whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last khila — samjndna . — in the yulgate recension 
of the Rik-Samhita, is found cited in the Sdiikhay.-^raiita- 
Siitra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, A^val., 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eljwen hymns — ^ten A^tyi'^y^ and one 
Amdrdvaruyam sdktam — which, as End. Meyer has re- 
cently pointe'd out (Rigvidhana, Praef., p. xxiv.), are cited. 
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in the Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Samh., i. 73 and 
74. For, according to Moyer, their pratiJeas prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on Sr., 

9. 20. 14, for the "trUatam s'liparnam* there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
^afikli. Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the Aivina-^astra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer (/. c., p. xxv. fT), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Rigvidhana, as belonging to the llik- 
Sarnhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate — 
the Sfikala-SaTTihita — itself, nor in its hhila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vashkalas. In point of fact, 
the samjndna hhila also, to which (sec above) the con- 
cludiiig verse of the Vashkala-Samhita belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik- verses cited in the Sankhayana texts, will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Blihler’s letter 
from Kashmir (published in I. St., xiv. 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that he liad there dis- 
covered an excellent hhdrja-MS., some five to six hundred 
years old, of the Rik-Samhita in the ^akala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
uddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to Haug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Maitrayani Samhitil, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jenacr Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Biihler’s journey 
in t\\Q Journal IJomh. Br. 11 . A. S., 1877, extra Ko., pp. 35, 36. 

Pp. 3 5,. 36, note §. See also Myriantheus, -D'ig Ahins 
(Munich, 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ormazd et ^Ahri- 
man (Paris, 1877). 

P. 4f, note See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varuna imd 
Mitra, ein Beitrag zur Exegm dcs Veda (Breslau^ 1877). 

P. 43, note Max Muller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). Sarnhitd-pdtha and pada-'pdtha are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Muller’s prevfiiyis editions, so again 
in this on^ t!ie so-caUed galitas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, witliout any 
reference to wliat is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
liis large edition in the Lit. Cent. Blatt^ 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in the same 
periodical a year and a half later (i6th December 1876) 
fuUy recognised the critical importance of the galitas . — 
Aufrecht’s edition has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877): 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
Rik-Sainhita, by Alfred laid wig (Brag, 1876) and Hermann 
(Irassmaim (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — Ver}’- meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samliitd which is 
a]*pearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘ Vedarthayatiia,’ with English and Mahrathf translation, 
as well as with Mahrathl commentary: the latest No. 
brings it down to i, 100. The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is» an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to ])o mentioned M. Haug’s Vedische Itdtliselfragcn 
und lldihsehprnche (liik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note Kajendra Lala Mitra’s edition, in the 
Bill. Indica, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sayana’s com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
Biihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; se6 his 
Report of Journey, 1 . c., p. 34. 

P, 50, 6 (cf. p. 285), Panchalachanda appears in a I’ali 
Siitta among the mahdsendpatiB of the Yakkhas ; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit. Zcit., 
7th April 1877, i). 22 i. 

P. 56, 8 . The ^ankh. Gnh. (4. 10. 3) inse^rts between 
Yi^yaniitra and Vamadeva, the Wo representatives of the 
third and fourth mandalas, the name of Jamadagni, to ‘ 
whom in the Anukramani to the ^akala-Samhita^only the 
last three verses of the third mandala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandalas. Have we here also to do wdth a divergence of 
the Vashkala school ? (In ^afikh. Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. iST appears there as the concluding verse 
of the third* 
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P. 58, note The ^aukh. Grihya has keen published, 
with translation and notes, by Herm. Oldenberg; see 
I. St., TV. I -1 66. There exists also another recension of it, 
which is designated as Kausliitaka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
^ambavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘nowise identical’ with 
the Sankh. Grih., ‘ but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form.’ The 
last two books of the ^aiikh. Grih. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note *. On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
has just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, 26 ff. On the Brihaddevatii and Rigvidhana see 
R. Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

P. 65, 28. The forty-eighth Atharva-i>arisishta, see I. 
St., iv, 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Samhita, namely, the last 
verse but one of the Jirst part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging to the Sam- 
hita at all, while for the first part also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note The Aranya-Samhita, with Say ana’s 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Saina^ramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also in the second pait of his large edition of 
the Sama-Samhita, p, 244 ff. 

P. 66, note This edition of the Sama-Samhita, in 
the Bihl. Indica, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp. 73, 74. The Talavabira- or Jaiminfya-Brahmana, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pra- 
ti^akhya. 

Pp. 74, 75, notes The Arsheya-Brahmana and 

Samhitopanishad-Brahmana have also been edited by Bur- 
nell (Mangalore, 1 876, 1 877) ; the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Ganas, the 
secondary origin of the Samhita from these, the chanting 
of the sdmans, &c. On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in t\iQ Revue Critique, 2i8t Jujy 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmana has, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text 'of the Jai- 
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miniya school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Haug’s collection of MSS., there are now in the Eoyal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was incor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, not only two MSS. of the 
Maitrayani Samhita, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastamba, Manava, Bhiiradvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hiranyake^in. — The description ^(in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Siltras as part of the Srauta-Siitras is not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Siitra-whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Grihya- and a Sulva-Siitra, anctwhicli 
wc’ might perhaps designate by the name of Kali)a-Sutra, 
— [The North-Western origin of the Katha scliool (cf. 
KdOaia, I. St., xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, according to Biihler’s leibei- from 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in I. St, xiv. 
402 ff.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro- 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chaiurvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Grihya-Sutra of Laugakshi, Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddliati of 
Devapala, the* commentary and 'prayoga to tlie Kiithaka- 
Grihya, ‘ Of these Grihyas 1 have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on hlvdrja. ^ To the Kathaka-Siitra 
are attached a Pravaradhyaya, an Arsha, the Chaniyaniya 
Sikslui, and several other Pari^ishtas .’ — Additioiml note in 
second German edition^ According to Biihler, Z. I). M. G., 
xxii. 327, the Dharma-Sutra of the Kathaka school is iden- 
ticarwitli the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on tlie Ka- 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Blihlei* Keport 
of Journey, 1 . c., pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P, 103, note The Taitt. Pratisakhya has also been 
edited in the Bibl. Indica by Eajendra Lala Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 1 17, 1 18. The forty-eighth Atharva-Parisishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Samh., which begins with 
I. I, but which ends.with 23. 32 ! See 1 . St, iv. 432. 

P. 1 14. Por the formula Amhc cmuilce 'luhdlii^e, 
which dilM in all three Yajus texts, Panini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourth reading ; on this and the other points of con- 
nection between Panini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see Z Sty iv. 432. 

P. 138, 23. According to Mahavafisa, p. 9. 12, I5^ the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chflna ! 

P. 139, note Satap., 3. i, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ucher die D'ihshd (Leipzig, 
1878); otlior portionsJnI)clbriick’sA/^mZ Wo 7 ifol^e 

P. 142, note The Paraskara has been edited by 
Stenzler (1876). 

P. 150, note In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
^ishta, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhita is given 
just as in the x^ublished recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi. ; see Z. St, iv. 432. 

P. 1 5 1, note With the doshapati compare the_^9dj?- 
man dsura in the Nrisinliop. ; see Z. St, ix. 149, 150. 

P. 1 5 3 if. Cf. Paul Eegnaud, MaUnaux pour seroir d 
VHistoire dela Philosophie dc VInde, 1876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit Zeit of 9th February 1878. 

P. 182, note The dates of the Nepalese MSS. apj)a- 
rently reach back as far as A.D. 883 ! See Dan. Wright, 
History of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Lit Zeit., 1877, p. 412. 

Pp. 187, 188, note On Olshausen’s explanation of 
the* word Pahlav — ^tlie basis of the Indian Pahlara — from 
Parthava, ‘ Parthians,’ see now also Th. Noideke in Z. D. 
M. G., xxxi. 557 if. 

P. 189, note According to Kern, Over de oud- 
J avaanschc Vcrtaling vnn’tBIalidbhdrata (Amsterdam, 1877), 
p. 7 ff., the Kavi translation of tlie Adi-parvan, from which 
he there communicates the text of the Paushyacharita, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century. 

P. 189, note For the criticism of the Malia-Bharata, 
Holtznrann’s researches (Indische Sagen, Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are also of great importance. 

P. 19 1, note The Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu-Purana (vol. v. part ii.) aj)peared 
in 1877. The edition of the Agni-Purana in the BiU. Ind. 
has now reached adhy. 294. 

P. 195, 15. The identity of the author of the Eaghu- 
va^4a and iCifinara-sambhava with the dramatist J^alidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Panclit in the Transactions 
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of tlie London Congress of Orientalists (London, 1876), p. 
227 fi’ 

P. 196, note Bharavi and Kalidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulakeli II., ‘ in the Saka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6) at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bliau Daji in Journ. 
Bomb. Br. B. A. S., ix. 315, and J. P. Fleet in Ind. Antig., 
V. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Eatnakara of the nintli, Kshe- 
meiidra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mankha, 
Kalluina, &c., of the twelfth century, see Biihler, Eeport 
of J oumey, 1 . c., p. 42 fi‘ 

P. 199, note f. For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept suttas Pdlis (Paris, 1 876), p. 89 ; ‘ Tiafliclmm 
gitaiti vddiiam pelcJcham alchlidnam . . Hi vd iti cvardpd 
visdlcadassand' (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that tlie word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term visuka as 
rather, specially, pckkha {prehshya), ‘ exhibition,’ ‘ spec- 
tacle,’ translated by ‘theatricals,’ pp. 65, 179, ‘representa- 
tions dramatiques,’ p. 215; comp, prckshanaka as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Dasariipa, p. 6), 
and drisya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 200, 12^205, 20. According to Hall, Vasavad.,*In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabiiiiti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bana : tlie latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where he enumerates his pi-edecossors (Hall, ibid., pj). 13, 
14). See also hid. Streifeu, i. 355. 

P. 201, note 1|. According to Lassen, I. AK., iii. 855, 
Ii6j, Bhqja died in 1053. inscription of his in the 
hid. Alltig., 1^77, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022? 

P. 203, note. According to Biihler, Ind. Antig., v, 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhata is ‘ older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vikrama era.’ 

P. 204, note In Z. JD. M. G., xxx. 302, Jacobi bites 
from the Urva^f a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 2 Q 77 , note 2^®. Of new publications, ^c.* of Indjan 
dramas hav^ to be mentioned : Bhaudarkar’s edition of the 
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Malati-madhava (Bombay, 1876), Cappeller’s edition of the 
EatnavaH (1877, in the second edition of Bolitlingk’s 
Sanskrit-Cliresiomathic), the Bengali recension of the ^a- 
kuntala, edited by IMschel (see Cappeller in the Jeimer 
Lit. Zeit, 1877, p. 1 21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Ludw. Fritze ; lastly, Eegnaud’s translation of the 
Mrichhakatika (Paris, 1876). — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala — discussed in 
I. St., xiv. 161 if. — see also Biihler’s Eeport of Journey, 
1 . c., p, Ixxxv. ff., where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 
sion of this drama is printed. 

P, 210, note To this place also belongs Srivara’s 
Subhdshitavali of the fifteenth century, containing quota- 
tions from more than 350 poets ; see Biihler, Eeport of 
Journey, 1 . <?., p. 61 ft’; further, the Subhashita-ratnakara 
by Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar (Bombay, 1872).— ^Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur Kritih und 
ErkUimng versclmdener iTidisclLer Wcrke, published by 0 . 
Bohtlingk in vols. vii. and viii. of the Melanges Asiatigiies 
of the St. Petersburg Academy (1875-76). 

P. 212, note Comp. Benfey’s Introduction to Bick- 
ell’s edition and translation of the ‘ Kalilag und Damnag* 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pahlavi version really rested upon one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts ; see my 
notice of the above work in Lit. C. Bl., 1876, No. 31, 
Biihler, Eeport of Journey, p. 47 ; Prym in the Jenaer Lit. 
Zeit, 1878, Art. 1 18. 

P. 213, note Eead ‘recast by Kshemendra.’ It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Biihler’s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler now 
places liim in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century, Eeport of Journey, 1 . c., p. 45 ft*. 

P. 213. On the Eaja-tararngini see now Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, Ixvi.-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of i. 1--107 is given ) ; and on the Nila-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ihid., p. 38 ft’., Iv. ff. 

P. 214, note Tlie Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jivananda. — On the Sifihasana- 
dvatrift^ika see now my paper in I. Si., xv. 185 ff. 

P. 215, note In the interpretation of Indian inscrip- 
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tions, Biihler and Fleet also, in particular, have of late done 
very active service (especially in Ind. Antiq., vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note Goldstiicker’s ‘ facsimile’ (comp, note 
p. 100) edition of the Manavakalp. is not ‘ photo-litho- 
graphed, ’ but lithographed from a tracing. 

P. 226, note Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahabhdshya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Ind. Antiq., v. 241 .(August 1876), next in 
his Essay, Kdtydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted, in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhniham). Cf., further, two articles by piian- 
darkar, On the Relation of Kdtydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patamjali to Kdtydyana in Ind. Antiq., v. 345 £f. (December 
1876), and on GoldstiicJcci^’s Theory about Pdnini’ s Teehnical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.’s Pdnini), ibid., 
vi. 107 ff. To this place ateo belongs an article on the 
Mahabhdshya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the hfhd. Antiq., 
vi. 301 ff.,in October 1877. 

P. 226, note On the antiquity of the Ka^ika see 
now Biihler’s Report of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Paydit is perhaps % this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
Biihler’s infonnation regarding Vyadi, the Mahabhdshya, 
Katantra, &c., is given in detail in his Report of Journey. 
— On Burnell’s essay, On the Aindra School of Sanshrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
my critique in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., March i876,*p. 202 £f. 
— Of Hemachandra’s Prakrit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). * 

P. 229, note t. This note, according to Barth, Revue 
Critique, 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, os paraitre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem ’ {scheinen). 

P. 231, note On Kshemendr^’s Loka-praka 4 a see 
Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 09. See note above to p. 182. , 

P. 23 1, note Tfie translation of the Sahityl-darpana 
in the Bill. Indica is now finished. — 'For the rich informa- 
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tion supplied by Buliler regarding the Alamkara literature 
in Kashmir, see his Eeport of Journey, p. 64 ff. Accord- 
ing to this, the Alamkdra-^astra of Bhatta IJdbhata dates 
from the time of Jayapida (779-813), whose sahMpati the 
author was. Vamana, too, in Biihler’s opinion, belongs to 
the same period. Anandavardhana and Eatnakara belong 
to the ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to the beginning, Eudrata to the end, of the eleventh, while 
Euyyaka flourished at the commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mammata is to be 
placed still later. 

P. 235, note Of the Sarva-darsana-samgraha there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 
i875,ff- , , 

P. 237, note The Sainkhya-tattva-pradipa has been 

translated by Govindadevasastrin in tbe Faruiit, Nos. 98 if. 

P. 237, note Abhinavagupta was stiU Hving in 
A.D. 1015 ; Biihler, Eeport of Journey, p. 80. — The Saiva- 
^astra in Kashmir, ihi/t, pp; 77-82, is divided into tw’o 
groups, of which the one connects itself with the Spanda- 
^astra of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijna-^astra of Somananda (ab. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter — which appears to rest uj)on f^^arnkara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative. 

P. 241, note Tlie last number of tliis edition of Saba- 
rasvamin brings it down to 10. 2. 73 ; the edition of the 
Jaiminiya-nyaya-mjila-vistara has just been completed by 
Cowell. The Jaimiiii-siitra is being published in the 
Bombay monthly periodical, ^ Shaddar^aua-chintanika,’ 
begun in January 1877 — text and commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahrathi. 

P. 243, note Vachaspatimi^ra’s Bhamatf, a gloss on 
Sainkara’s commentary on the Vedanta-sutra, is in" course 
of pu‘iilication in the Bibl. Ind. edited by Bala^astrin, — 
commenced in 1876. — In the for 1876, p. 113, in 

the Preface to his edition of Srinivasadasa’s Yatindramata- 
dfpika, Eamami^ra^astrin cites a passage from Eamanuja’s 
Brahmasiitra-bhashya, in which the latter mentions the 
JAa^amf^-Bodhdyana as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated frpm him by several generations oi pdrvdcJidryas. 
As such' p^rvdchdTijas Eamami^ra gives the names of 
Dramidia, Guhadeva, and Brahmanandi, at 'the same time 
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designatin<T them by the epithets mahcirshi and suj^rdchi- 
natama. By Srfuivasadasa himself (p. 1 1 5) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : Vyasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Dravi<jlacharya, ^ri- 
Parauku^auatha, Yamunarnuni, YatiiSvara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pa'ndit, by Vechana- 
rama^astrin, of two commentaries on the Vedanta-siitra, 
viz., the Saiva-bhiisliya of Htikantha Sivacharya (see Z. JD. 
M. G., xxvii. 166), and the Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha of 
Kc^ava Kasmirabhatta. — Further, in the second edition of 
liis Sansh'it-Ckrcstumatliie (1877) Bohtlingk has given a 
new translation of tJie Vedanta-sara; and the Vidvan- 
manorafijini of Biluiati'rtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been publislied, text with translation, in the Pawdit by 
Gough and Goviiidadevasastrin. In the same journal has 
also appeared the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmidliara. 

P. 245, note A translation, by Kcsavasiistrin, of the 
Nyaya-dari^ana and of Viitsytiyana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear in the Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourth book of Gaiigesa’s Nyaya-chiiitamani, with the 
commentary of liuchidalta, has also been edited, ibid. 
(hTos. 66-93) I’ala^astrin. 

1 *. 247, note Of importance are the names, com- 
municated to me from Albi'runi by Ed. Sacliau, of dhe 
mendzil in Soglid and Klivarizm, the list of wliich begins 
with thurayijd, i.e., vith IcrittiJcd, and that under the name 
'parvi; by this is evidently meant parviz, i.c., the name 
wliich stands third in the Bundehesh, whence it neces- 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with dscini; see Jenac): Lit. Zeit., 
1877 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names ’here cited 
by Albinini are distinctly Indian, as frskthdth, i.c., pro- 
shthapdda, the ancient form of name, cousequentiy, (not 
hhadrapadd). Here, too, presumably, as in the case of 
China, the Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note 2 ’'^. The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have been composed caiii&r than 
the third century A.n., has application to y»jn|valkya, as 
well as to thp Atharva-parisishtas, which in point of fact 
already observe this order; see J. St., x. 317. 
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P. 253, note The absence of mention of the Eomakas 
in the Eamayana may perhaps also rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in tlie land of the Ko^alas, whereas the 
‘war-part’ of the Mahfl-Bliarata was in all likelihood 
composed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note Cf. Thibaut’s paper ‘ On the Sulva- 
sutras’ in the Joiim. As. Soc. Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the ZeAtscli. 
fur Math, und Physih, vol. xxii.), and his edition of the 
^ulva-siUra of Baudhayana with the commentary of Dvd- 
rakanathayajvan (text witli translation) in tlie Pandit, 
May, 1875 - 77 . 

P. 256, note The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Biihler in Ind. Ant., vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘ Nagari numerals ’ 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ibid., p, 42 ff. These, it 
appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there are letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pp. 222, 
note and 257, note 

P. 260, note *. The remainder of the Yatiu has now 
been edited by Kern in I. St., xiv. and xv. 

P. 266 ff. In complete opposition to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, ih Z. D. M. G., xxx. 617 ff. and xxxi. 647 ff., 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian medical 
texts a^ quite modern productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In the accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt 
upon stat^mts of so definite a character made by the 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect the former 
point, the language of Sulruta, Charalm, &c., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so late a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thankfully received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note Charaka, as Biihler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note The Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
daki-niti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bhai;ata ; see 
lemark above to note — Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha’s commentary in the Bihl. 
Indiea. 

P. 273, note On modem Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 fl'., cf. Jenaer Lit. Zeii., 1877, p. 487. — It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sdma-veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient lauhiha music 
also. 

P. 274, u»te For such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bemouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1873), pp. 245, 370, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the Music de Sculpture par Ic Comte 
F. de Clarac (Paris, 1836-37), vol. iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612, 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note Biihler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastamba : it is now being reprinted in 4he series 
of ‘ Sacred Books of the East ’ which is appearing under 
Max Muller’s direction. — Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in Jiva- 
nanda’s large collection ‘Dharmashastrasamgraha’* (Cal- 
cutta, 1876), which, all inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small .Smriti-texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Haritas, Yajnavalkya, 2 Ulanas’, Angiras, Yama, Apa- 
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stanaiba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Briliaspati, 2 Pan'i^aras, 
2 Vyasas, Safikha, Likliita, Daksha, 2 Gautamas, and 
2 Vasishthas. — Narada’s Smriti has been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876); see also his papers, Ueher die recht- 
liche SteMung der Frmien hci den Indern (Munich, 1 876), 
and Uel)er das indisehe Sdivldrechf (Munich, 1877)- 

P. 280, note The Aruna-Smriti, Biihler infortns me, 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a Piirana. 

P. 28 1 . As Yaj navalkya enumerates the planets in their 
Greek order (i. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century a.d. (see remark above to p. 251, 
note 2^*, following Jacobi). 

P. 284, 5. See remark on Panchalachanda above, note 
to p. 5a 

P. 288. E. Senart, in his ingenious work, La IJgende 
dn Bouddha (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are nan-ated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha ; comp, my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1 876 (29th April), p. 282 ff. 

P. 291, note *f*. Schiefner’s ‘Indisehe Erzahlungen,’ 
from the Kagyur, in vols. vii, and viii. of the Melanges 
Asiatiques of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends. 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddhaghosha of this in- 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 13), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period; see Bhandarkar in the 
Transactions of the London Congress of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 ff. 

P. 293, note Sept snttas Pdlis, firds du Dighanihdya, 
from th^ papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow in 1876 (Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Fausboll’s edition of the Jataka appeared 
in 1877. — The Mahaparinibbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal B. A. 8 ., vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared. The same 
journal also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson, .^n® edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
Herm. Oldenberg is in the press. 

P. 297, note A collected edition of the sacred Aiigas 
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of the Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifihaji : the text is accompanied with the 
commentary of Abhayadeva and a &MsM-explanation by 
Bhagvan Vijaya. 

P. 300, note On this compare also S. Beal, The 
Buddhist Tripitaha as it is known in China and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jenaer Lit. ZciL, 1877, p. 
221. 

P. 305, note 1 . In Gautama the word hhihslm appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four dsraifnas ; 
in place of it Manu has yati 
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AkshapAda, 85. 245. 
al'skara, ‘syllable,’ 15. 1 6. 

— pbilos., 1 61. 

Agastya, 53. 27S (archit.). 

Agni, 31. 40. 63. 159. 178. 303. 

— ehayana, 120. (274). 

— Purdy,a, 191. 231. 271. 275. 281. 
318. 

— rahasya^ 1 1 8. 120. t 

Agnive 4 a, 265. 266. 269 (med.)* 
Agnisvdmiu, 79. 

agra, 190. 
aghdSj 248, 

Anga^ 25. 216 (s. Vcddnga). 296. 

297 - 326, 327 (Jain.). 

Angap, 147. 

Afigir, 158. 

Augiras, 31. 53. ^53. 158. 160. 162. 
164. 250. 325 (Smriti). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

Afigirasas, 1 24, 148 ff. 

Ajdta 4 atru, 51, 127. 138. 286 (his 

six teachers). 

— comm. , 82. 
atihruilitay ill. 
atthalcathdj 292. 

31* 38. 53 - 102. 103. 140 Ved. 

— 102. 283. 325 (jur.). 

— 269 med. 

— daughter of, 38. 140. 

— hriliadPf 269 (med.). 

— laghu^j 269 (med.). 

Atharvan, 151 (as prajdpati). 153 

(prihaspati and bhagavant), 158. 
164. 

— (= AtK Veda) 9 78. 
Atharva-Pariiish{a$f 249. 251. 253. 

265. 

— the forty-eighth Ath, Par,, 313. 
316. 317. 318. 


Atharva-ParUishta, Greek order of 
the planets in the Atli, ParUishtas, 
323. 

— Paippalty 158. 169. 

— PrdtUdlchya, 146. 151. 

— Veda, 8. 22. 29. 145 ff. 249. 265. 

— iikharCy 164. 

— iihhdy 164. 167. 

Atliarvaiiras, 154. 166. 169. 170. 
Atharva-Samhitd, li. 208. 318. 
AtharvdngirasaSy il. 72. 93. 121. 

127. 149. 150 {^rasa sing.) 
AtharvdnaSy 113. 124. 148. 149. 
Aiharvopanishadsy 28. 153 ff. 239. 
athd ^tahy 245. 265. 

AdblmUidharma, 301 (BuddhJ. 
Adbhuta-Brdhmana, 69. 152. 
advaita, 17 1. 

Advaita-maJcaranda, 323. 
adhidevatam, I2i. 
adhiyajnam, 121. 
adhyayana, 8 . 
adhydt'tnam, 12 1. 
Adhydtmardrndyana, 168. 
adhydya, 14. 31. 32.. 107. 1 17. 
adhydyddin, 66 . 
adhvaryu, 14. 80. 1 49. 
adhvaryus (pi.), 8. 80. 86. 87. I2i, 
Ananta, 141 (comm.). • 
Anantadeva, 101. 

Anantayajvan, 85. 245. 
anapM, 255 (Greek). 

AnukramaniSy 24. 32. 33. 6 1. 64. 65. 
74. 83. 85. 87. 88. 90, 103. 104. 
107, 143. 144- 145- 152- 
Anupada-Sdira, 80. 8i.84.*88. 95. 
Anuhrdhmana, 12. 82. 
anuhrcJirmnin, 92. • 
Anuhk'&tipmhUa, 97. 
AnubhdtisvariipdchArya, 226. 
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amdamba, 68 . 

anuvdka, 31. 33. 88. 94. 107. 109. 
124. 145. 

— “kdnukrama^i, 32. 61. 
anuvydkhydna, 122. 127. 
awuMsana, 121. 122. 127. 
arnkstotra, 84. 
andcMna, y 8 . 

Andhaka-Vrishnayas, 185. 
Audhomati, 106. 
anvadhydya, 57. 176* 
anvdkhy&na, 122. 

Apdntarataraas, 243. 

Apsaraa, 125. 

Abhayadeva, 327. 

Ahliiclulra-Kalpa, 15 3. 

Abhidharma (Buddh.). 290. 292. 

307 ff* 

Abhtdhdriu-chintdmani, 230. 

— ratnamdld, 230. 

Abhinavagupta, 237, 273. 322. 
abhinimru&ta, 278. 
Abhiniahkramana-S'&tra, 300. 
Abhimanyu, 219. 220. 223. 
abhiyajna-gdthds, 45. 

Abhira, 3. 

abhyandlcta, 122. 

Amarakosha, 220. 229 ff. 267. 
Amarachandra, 190. 

Amaradeva, 228. 

Amarasinha, 200. 219. 227 ff. 
Amami, 210. 

Amita, 306. 

Amitdbha, 298. 306. 

Amitraghdta, 25 1 • 
Amritajiddopaniahad, 154. 165. 171* 
AmfUavinditpanishad, gg. 154. 165. 
Ambd, 114. 134. 317. 

Ambikd, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
Ambdlikd, 39. 114. 134- 3I7- 

ayana, 66 . 
ayoffd, III. 

Ayodhyd, 89. 178. 224. 

Arupa, 13^. ’nas, 93. 

— Smfiti, 280. 326. 

Aruiii, 93 (and plur.) 

Arkaliuas, 33. 

arjuna, Arjuna (and Indra), 37. 50. 
114.. 115. 134. 135. 136. 137- 185- 
186. 

arjunyau, 248. 

ArtJicddstra, 271. 273. 275* 
ardha, 73 (inhabited place). 
ardhamd^adhii 295. 296. 297. 
arhant, 78. 138. 305. 
AlarpkidraMatra, 231. $22. 


Avaddna, 299. 301 (Buddh.). 
Avalokitesvara, 298. 299. 
avyakta, 238. 

Avyayavfitti, 227. 
aaUipatha, iig. 

Atioka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
Ai^vaghosha, 161. 162. 

Asv.ai)ati, 71. 120. 
cdvamedha, 54. X14. 126. 

— °kdnda, 118. 

Af^vala, 53. 129. 

Ashddha, 133. 

ashfakn, 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 

ashtddkydyi, 1 1 8. 

asura, 302 (sura formed from). 

— language of the A.’s, 180. 

— Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Maya,' 253, 274. 
aharyana, 258. 
ahi, 36. 

ahina,66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
Ahobalasdri, loi. 
dkdia, 128. 
dkokera, 254. 
dkhydna, 122. 193. 

— vidas, 45. 

AgamaMstra, 161. 

.,gniveHya, 102. 285. 
Agnive^yityana, 49. 53. 102. 
dffneyam, parva, 66. 

.'iflgirasa, 71. 148. 153. 
Angirasakalpa, 153. 
dclldrya, 73- 77. 121. 

^itndra, 68. 1 25. 

dit.ava, 1 7 1. 
diman, 97, 156. l6l ff. 

— (mahdn), 238. 

Atmapraiodhopanishad, 166. 167. 
169. 

Atmdnanda, 42. 

^tmopanishad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93. 102. 103. 
Taitt., 153. Ath., 241. 242. (phil,). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— kanishfha°, 269. (med.). 

— btdhad°, 269. (med.). 

— madfiyama°, 269. (med.). 

— vriddha’*, 269. (med.). 

-7- {bhikshu), 284. 

Atharvai^a, 128. 149. 

— Orihya, 152. 

Atharvapikas, 82. 149. 

A tharmv.iyarud/r(>panUliadi 1 54. 1 70. 
ddMya, 131. 
dditydni, 131. ‘ 

Adityadiisa, 259. 
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Adibuddlm, 298. 

(ideia, 73. 121, 149. 235. 301. 
Ananda-giri, 51. 243. 

— jndna, 51. 

— tirtha, 42. 51. 

— vana, 168. 

— vardhana, 322. 

AnandavaUl, 94. 154. 156, 157. 
4narttlya, 55. 

4.ndliraR, 94. 

Apastamba, 88, 89 IF. 100. loi. 102. 

317- 325* 

— Dhai'masMra, loi. I02, 106. 278. 


' 325-. 

Apisali, 222. 
dpoklima, 255 (Greek). 
j^ptavajrasiickl, 161. 

Tybliipratiirina, 136. 

An' ardja, 261. 

dyana, names in, 53. 120. 

^.yahstWina, 130. 

Ayurveda, 265. 267. 271. 
dra, 254 (Greek). 

Aranyaka, 8. 28. 29. 48. 92. 

— kdnda, 118. 

— jyotisha, 153. 

— samhitd,, 65. 

Aranyagdna, 64. 65. 
Aranya-SamhiUi, 316. 

Arada, Arillhi, 285. 

4runa, 93. 

Aruni, 51. 69. 71. 123. 130. 132. 

133; 157- 286. , 
Aruntkopanishad, 163. 164. 
.^.ru^ins, 93. 

Aruneya, 133. 157. 
drchika, 63. 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 185. 

Aryas, 3. 79. 178. 

Aryabhata, 61. 254. 255. 257 ff. 
Aryabhatiya, 61. 257. 
Aryasiddhdnta, 257. 
AryApafiehdMti, zyj. 

Arydshtamta, 257. 

Arsha, 85. 

A rshikopamahad, 1 62. 
Arsheya-Kalpa, 75. 77. 
Argkeya-Br(Uimay,a, 74. 313. 316. 
AlamMyana, 53. 

4.vantika, 259. 

Avantibl, riti, 232. 


A^rka, 84. 278. 

A^niaratbah, kalpa^, 46. ^53. 242. 
A 4 marathya, 53. 242. 
dirama, ^mcpaipiskad, 164. 

— iphiJcBhu), 327. 


A^vatard^vi, 133 - 

Aivaldyana, 32. 34. 49. 52 ff. 59. 62. 
80. 85. loi. 106. 169. 266. 

— Kau 4 alya, 159. 

— Parimhta^ 62. 

— Brdhmana^ 49. 

Ah)ina-iaBtra^ 314. 

(Uvini series, 323. 

Asurifyana, 128. 140, 

Asuri, 128, 131. 133. 137. 235. 236. 
chlcanda^ 1 13. 
dsphujit, 254 (Greek). 
Asphuji(d)(lhvaja (?), 258. 
ikkavdla, 264 (Arabic). 
ifhtmikd^ 89. 

Itani, 48. 

Itihdma, 24. 72. 93. 122. 124. 127. 
159. 190. 191. 

liihdsapurdnay 1 21. 183.^01. 
ittha^ 254 (Greek). 
ittliUdla^ 264 (Arabic). 
ityuktay 300. 
mthihd, 264 (Arabic). 
induvdra^ 264 (Arab.) 

Indra, 32. 40. 52.63. 123. 127, 176 
(grarnm.). 186. 211. 265 (lued.). 
303. 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50. 115. 136. 
185. 186. 

Indrajananiya, 193. 

Indradatta, 293. 

Indradyumna, 133. 

Indraprastha, 178. 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

Irdvati, 178. 
iiy 108. 

Isdna, 45. no. 
liopanishady I16. 1 55* 3 ^- 
ihara, 238. 
fsvara, 272 mus. 
f^varakfishna, 236. 2f^7. 
isardphay 264 (Arabic). 
vkiapratyuktaviy 1 22. 
ukthay 67. 81. 
vkthdrthay 83. 

Ukha, 91. 

Ugrasena, 125. 135. 
nchckay 257. 

Ujjayini, 185. 201. 209. 25:5. 257. 
259. 295. 

Ujjvaladatta, 226. 
unddij 216. 226. 

Uttaratdpiniy 16% 

UttaramimdnBdy 239^. 
UUarardmacharitay 207. 

Uttcui'avalU, I57» 
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uttard, uttardrchiJea, 63. 65. 

uttwrd 8 hd 4 hdSf 247. 

Utpala, 243. 260. 322. 

Utpalinl, 227. 

Udayana, 246. 
uddtta, 314. 
udkhyas, 132. 178. 
udgdtar, 14, 67. 149, 

Udddlaka, 69. 71. 123. 130. 131. 
157* 284. 

Uddyotakara, 245. 

Udbhata, 322. 

Upagrantha-SMra, 83. 84. 
U-patishya, 199. 
upadeSa, 301 (Buddh,). 
upadhd, 144. 

UpanisJtads, 28. 29. 42. 48. 73. 74. 
I2I. 127, 153 ff. 235. 277. 

— numbkr of, 154. 155. 

— ( Up. Brdhmana), 34. 74. 
Upapur(iif,as, 171. 191. 282. 
Upakkha, 40. 59. 

Upaveda, 265. 271. 273. 
upmydkhydna, 122. 
upaskdra, 244. 

upastha, 114. 
updkhydna, 73, 122. 

Updugas, 297 (Jain.). 
npddhydya, 82. 

— nirapckshdy 271. 
updsaka, '‘sikd, 306. 

Upeadra, 303. 
uhhayam antarejfa, 49. 

Urntl, 74. 156. 
uraga, 98. 303. 

Urva^i, 134. 207 (drama). 208. 
uldka, 246. 

Uvatta, 42. 

U^auas (Kdvya), 36. 153. 

— 278, 282. 325 (jur,). 

U^inara, 45. * 

Ushasti, 71. 

ushtra, 3. 

Oa^a, 34.f%2. 59. n6. 
tTvata, 144.^ 

t^hagdna, Dhyagdna, 64. 
Rik-Samhitd, 9. 10. ii. 14. 31 fF. 

— and Sdmor’S., readings of, 313. 

— concluding verse of, in the forty- 
eighth Par., 313. 

— Kashmir MS., 314. 

— galitas in, 314, 315. 

Jl^igvidMna, 6jj. 7)^. (33). 313. 314. 

316. 

Rigveda, 8. 33 {rigved(^uptaye). 45. 
121. 123. 127. 


pichas, 8. 9. 14. 31. 33. 63. 64. 65. 
74- 75- 

— number of, 121. 153. 

Rishi, 8 (= Veda). 122. 145. 

— Brdhnaipi, 64. 

— mukhdni, 66. 

Rishy-Anukramanf, 88. 

Ekachdriji, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, 1 17. 
ekavachana, 124. 
ekahansa, 129. 

ekdha, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
eke, 134. 140. 

Aikshviika, 125. 

Aitareya, 48. 49. 56. 70, 85. 

— Brdhmana, 16. 44 ff. 72. 

— °yaka, 34. 62. 

— ^ydranyaka, 32. 48 ff. 75, 315. 

— “yins, 49. 81. 85. 

— °opanishad, 48. 155. 

Aitisiiyana, 53, 241 (Aita°). 

Aindra (School), 321. 
aindram parva, 66. 
aisvarika, 309. 

om, 158. 160. 161. 163. 164. 
orimikd, 89. 
ankthika, 83. 240, 

Aukhiyas, 88. 

Au^ulomi, 242. 

Audanya, 134. 
audichya, 34. 

AudumbarJyana, 53. 

Auddalaki, 157 (yed.). 267 (erot.). 
Audbhfiri, 88. 

Aupatasvini, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75. 

Aupave^i, 133. 

Aupa^ivi, J43. 

Aupoditeya, 133. 

Auldkya, 246. 

Aushtrdkshi, 75. 

Kansavadha, 198. 207. 

Kachchiinji (Buddha’s wife), 3x8. 
Kachchdyana, 227. 293. 

Katha, 89. 92. 184 ; plur. 88. 89. 

317. 

— KdMpas, 89. 

— vaUl, 157. 

•— idkhd, 89. 

— irutyupanuhad, 163. 164, 

— Sdtra, 99. 100. 

Ka^abhaksha, Kanabhuj, 245. 

260. , 

Ea^dda, 244. 245. 246. 
kan 4 ikd, 59. 89. lOj. 117. 118-120. 
ka^va, 140 (deaf). 
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Ka^iva, 3, 31. 52. 106. 105 (plur.) 
140. 

— Smriti-^dstra, 143. 

Kanha, 304. 

Kanhi, Ka^hdyana, 304. 

Katas, 138. 

Kathdsaritadgara, 2 1 3. 2 1 7. 219, 
223. 

Kadni, 134. 

Kanishka, Kanerki, 205. 218. 219. 
220. 222, 223. 281. 285. 287. 288. 
290. 294. 302. 306. 308. 
kanishtha, 269 ( treya). 
kavydkumdri, 157. 

Kapardigiri, 179. 

Kapardisvdmin, 42. lOI. 
kapi^jala, 211. 

Kapila, 96. 1 37. 162. 235 ff. 272. 
2S4. 308. 

Kapilavastu, 33. 137. 284. 
Kapishthala, 265. 268 (med.). 

— Kathas, 88. 
Kajnshfhala-Samhitd, 88. 
Kabandha, 149. 

Kabandhin, 1 59. • 

Kambojas, 178. 220. 
kamm'da, 264 Arab. 
karataka, 206. 
karana, 259 (astr.). 

— kutiihala, 261. 262. 

— sdra, 262. 

Karavindasviimin, loi, 
kardll, 1 59. 

Karka, 141. * 

Kanjiitakas, 94. 

Kar^Isuta, 276. 

Karmauda, “dinas, 305. 
Karmapradlpa, 84. 85. 278. 
\Karmamimdnsd, 239 ff. 

Karmargha, 153. 
kcdds (the sixty-four), 275* 
Kaldpa-Sdtra, 227 (gramm.). 
Kal^pin, 184. 
kadi, 1 1 3. 283 yvga. 

— era, 205. 260. 261. 

Kalihga, 269. 

KalintLtha, 272. 
kaliy'uya, 243. 

Kalki-Purdna, 191, 

Kalpn, 16. 46. 53. 7$. 93. 153 {Ath.). 
176. 242. 

— hdra, 144. 

— Sdiras, 16. 34. 75. lOO. i02(Ved.). 
297 (Jain.) 317. 

Kalpdnupada, 184. 

Kalhu^, 213. 215. 319. 


Kavasha, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (U^anas). 191. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 205. 

Kavirdja, 196, 

koAyapa, 140 (having black teeth). 
Kalyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278. 282 jur. 
kashdya, 78. 306. 

Kaserumant, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

KdukiiyaDa, 153 (Ath.). 266. 269 
(med.) 

Kdthaka, 41. 81. 85. 88. 89 ff. 103. 
3 I 7 - 

— Orihya, loi. 3 1 7. 
Kd(hakopanishad,g^. 156,238. 240. 
kdndda, 246. 

kdnda, 59. 89.91. 92. 117 ff. 145. 
Ktlndarndyaua, 53. < 

Kdnva, 103. 106. II3 ff. 142. I43. 

144 (gramm.). 

Kdnvaka, 105. 

Kii^iviputra, 105. 

Kdnvydyana, 105, 

Kdtantra, 226. 227. 32 1. 
Kdtlya-Orihya, 142. 

Kdtiya-Sdtra, 91. 99. 100. 142. 
Kiitya, 138. 223. 

Kitydyana, 53. 61. 80. 83. 84. 107. 
138 ff. (Ved.) 222. 321. (gramm.), 
227 lex. ^266 med. 285 (Buddh.). 

— Smriti-Sdstra of, 143. 326. • 

— Kabandhin, 1 59. 

K^ty^yani, 127. 138; = Durgd, 

138. 157. 

— putra, 71. 138. 285. 

Kddamharl, 213. 

KdpUa-Sdstra, 236. 

Kdpya, 126. 137. 223. 236. 237. 284. 
Kdimndakiya (Nitv^datra), 271. 
J2S. 

Kdim-SMra, 267. 

Kdmukdyana, 241. 

Kdmpila, 114. 115; ®lya. 115. 138. 
KilmWja, 7^. * 

Kdrandavyitka, 299. 

Kdrttakaujapa, 2^. 

Kdrttikeya, 103 (comm.). 
kdrmika, 309. 

K^rshntijiui, 140. 241. 242. * 

Kdla, 248. 

Kdlanirnaya, 262. 

Kdlabavins, 14. 81. 83. 96. 
Kdlayavana, 220. 29. 
Kdldgnirudropanishad, 171. 

Kalfipa, 89. 96. 
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Kdlidisa, 195, 196, 200 fF. 209. 228. 
250. 252. 266. 318 f. 

— three jECdliddsas, 204. 
leeHiy 159. 

Kiivasheya, I20. 131. 

KdvHa, 236. 

hivyasi 183. 191. 195* 210. 

KdLvya 36 (U^anas). 153. 
Kdvyajyrakdia, 204. 232. 
K&vyddaria, 232. 
Kdvydlamhi/ravritti, 226. 232. 
Kdsaki-itsna, 42. 91. 140. 242. 
Kdsakfitsni, 139. I40' 242. 

K&siB, 125 . 286 . 

KdiiM, 106 . 130 . 226 . 227 . 321 . 
Kd! 5 i, 269 . 283 . 

Kiiismiras, 227 . 

Kddyapa, 143 (gramm. ). 245 (phi). ). 

275 (arehit,). 

Mshdyadhdrana, 237. 
kitavd, III. 
kimnara, 302. 

KirdtAh'junlya, 196. 

Kikatas, 79 . 

Kirticlhara, 273 . 
kuttaka, 259. 

Kutlinrni, 84. 

Kundina, 91 . 

— (town), 168. 

Kutapa-Sauiruta, 266. 
kuntdpasdkta, 146. 

Kunti, 90 , 

Kubhd, 3. 

Kumdrapdla, 297. 

Kutndrasambhava, 195 * 19 ^* 208 . 

318. 

Kumdrilabhatta, 68. 74. 241. 242. 
Kumdrilasvdmin, 100. 
Kumbhamushkas, 303* 

Kumbhdiidas, 302. 3 ° 3 ' 

Kurus, 1 14. S23. 135’ *36- *37* 
138 (and Katas). 286. 
Kurukshetra, 68. 136. 
Kuru-Pafiphdlas, 10. 34. 39- 45- 
68. 90. *114. 129. 132- 135- 
286. 

kuladharma, 278. 
kuUra, 254* 

Kulldka, 281. 

Kuvera, 124. 303* 

Ku 4 a and Lava, 197. 
kuiilava, 197. 

Kushmdndas, 303^ 

Kusumapura, 1 57> 258. 
Kumrndrijali, 245- 246* 
kdrmavibkdga, 215* 


Kdshmdndaa, 303. 
krit, 144. 
ijita, 1 13 iyttga). 

hnttikd, 2. 148. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— series, date of, 2. 
Kfityachintdmani, 80. 

Krisa, 266 med. 

Kri&isva, “dvinas, 197. 
krishna (black), 304. 

Kpishna Devakiputra, 71. 104. 148. 
169. 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and Kdlayavana, 220. 221. 

— and the 136- 

— and the shepherde.sses, 210, 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 238, 
2^9. 300. 304, 307. 326. 

— Angirasa, 71. 148. 

— Dvaipdyana, 1S4. 243. 

— Asura Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Krishna Hdrita, 50. 

Krishnajit, 54* $8. 

Kri8hnami.4ra, 207. 

Krislmdjina, 242. 

Krishpatreya, 266 med. 

Kekayas, 120. 132. 
krtu, 250, 

Kenopanislad, 73j 74* 75* *5^ ff. 

171. 316. 
kemndruma, 255. 
kcvala, 245. 

— naiydyika, 245. 

Kedava Kdimirabhatta, 323. 

Kesiu (Asura), 148. 

Ke6i-s6dana, “hau', 148. 

‘ Kcsari' sarpyrdmah, 188. 
kesava, 304. 

Kaikeya, 120. 

Kaiyata, 56, 83. 93. 95. 223. 224, 
KavvaUjopaimhad^ 155. 163. 169 f, 
Kokila, 280. 
hma^ 254. 

Kosala, 160. 185. 192. 193, 324. 
Kosala, 33. 68. 137. 285. 

— Videhas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 
285. 

Kohala, 273. 

Kaukdsta, 134. 
kaukkutika, 305. 

Kaundinya, 102. 285. 

Kautsa, 77. 140. 

Kautsdyana, 97. 

Kauthumas, 47. 65. 76- 83. 84. 89. 
96. 106, 

Kaudreyas, 140. 

Kaumdrila, 241. 

Kauravya, 39. 123. 135. 136, 
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Kaunipafichdla, 123. 
kaurpya, 254 (Greek), 
Kaulopanuhad^ 17 1, 

Kausalya (At^valiiyaiia), 159. 
Kau&imbeya, 123, 

Kau^ika, 149. 152. 153 {Ath.). 

~ (Comm.), 42. 91. 

Kaushitaka, 56, 

KausltUaka^ 46. 81. 

— Vcdranyaka^ 50, 54. 

Kausliitaki, ®kin, 46. 68. 82. 133. 

^ 34 . 313- 

— jHrdhmana^ 26. 44 ff. 71. 

— UpanUhad, 50. 73. 127. 155. 
286, 

Ivausliitakeya, 129, 

KausaJya, 125. 159 
Kausarubiudi, 123, 

Kauhala, 75. 
kramapdfha, 34. 49. 60. 
hriya, 254 (Greek). 

Krivi, Kraivya, 125. 

Kraiiucha, 93. 

Krausbtuki, 61 metr. 153. 248 
Ath. ^ 

kllha^ III. 
k 8 hatrapati\ 68 . 

Kshapanaka, 200. 

Kshdrapani, 265 ined. 

KsliiraHVilmiii, 79, 227. 

Kshndras^ 84. 

Kx/umkopariis/tad, 165. 
Kshemanikara, 213. 
lishemeudni, 2^3. 215. 319. 320. 
321. 

Kshemendrabhadra, 293. 
Kahairakalambhi, 77. 

Kshamlra^ 84. 

Kharulika, 88. 
ithadirasvdmin, 79. 

Kharoshtha, 248. 

Khdddyana, 53, ^iiins 14. 8l. 
Kbdndikiyas, 87. 88. 

JC/tddlrayrihya, 84. 

kkila, 92' 97. 107. 130. 144. 249. 

313 f* 

— h'mday I2*j. 128. 130. 131. 
khuddahapdfkay 293. 

Gaflgd, 51. 168. 193. 248. 
Gailgddhara, 142. 

Gafige«a, 246. 323, 
yana^j 225. 266 gramm, 
ganaka, 113, 

Ganapat ip drvatdpiniy 1 70. 
Oanapatyupanishady 154. 170, 1 

gaf^apdlkay 225. 240. 241. 242. 1 


Gat}.aratnaimh,odadM, 226. 

ga^ita, 159. 
ffo^itddhydya, 262. 

Qanesa, 281. 

— tdpini, 170. 

Qadiidhara, 142. 

Gandharva, 272 (Ndrada). 284 (raii- 
cha^ikha). 

— possessed by a, 126. 

Gandhiira, 70. 132. 218, °ris, 147. 
Garuda, 171. 302 (plur.). 

— Purdnuy 191 , 

Garudopanuhady 171, 

Garga, 153 Ath. 221. 252 ff. (astr.). 

— plur. 252, 253. 

— Vriddbagarga, 153, 253. 
Garhhopanishad, 160. 167 272 

i/afttes, 314. 315. 
gallakkay 206. ^ 

yah anain> yuM hhlTwm 2 s 2, 
Gdiigydyani, 51. 

0 dfi (iputyajj'dvva tdpwtiiya.y 1 70. 
gdtkdsy 24. 33. 45, 72. 72 ^ J2j^ 

122. 124. 125. 127. 132, 184. 

— 299. 301 Buddh. 

Gdnasy 63. 64. 81. 316. 323. 
Gdndharvavcday 271. 272. 
gdyatrimvipannay 140. 

Gdrgi Vachakoavi, 56, 129. 

— tiamhitdy 214. 251, 

\ (graruui.). ic'^ 

[Ath.). 

— and Kdlayavaua, 221, 

— Bdldki, 51. 

Gitagm'inda, 210. 

~ (time of composition), 210. 
Gunadhya, 213. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 
Gurudevasvamin, loi. 

Gurjara, 297, . 

Guhadeva, 42. 323, 
guJiya ddeia, 73. 
gahyam noma, 115. 

GAdhdrtliarattmndld, A. 

Gfitsamada, 31. 
grihastha, 28. 164. 

Orihya-Hutras, 15. 17. jg, 20. 60 
84. loi. 152. 153. 264. 276. 278 
geya, 301 Buddh. • ' ’ 

Geyagdna, 66 . 
gairikamviila, 264 Arab* 

Gairikshita, 41. 

Gopikdputra, 2f3 267 (erot.). 

Gotaioa, 244 fl* Qog,), 

— Sutray 245, 
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Godavari, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 
Oopa^M-BrdJmai^a, 106. 150. I5i« 
152. 304. 

Gopavanae, 140. 
Oopdlatdpaniyc^niAiad, 169. 
ffOjH, 169. 

Oopichandanopanishad, 169. 
Gobhila, 80. 82. 83. 84. 

— Snifiti, 280. 
golddhydya, 262. 

GuTardbaua, 211. 

Govinda, comm., 55. 62. 

— teacher of Saipkara, 161. 243. 

— svdmin, loi comm. 

Gauda (style), 232. 

Gau^pdda, 161. 167* 236. 243. 

298. 

Gautama, (two G.’s). 

—• 84. 143 (jur.). 

— 153. 162 (iiA.). 

— 245 (phil.). 

— 162 (Riehi). 

— Dharma {‘S'dtra), 8$. 278. 281. 
282. 325. 326. 327. 

— {Pilrimedha-Siitra), 84. 245. 

Gautamali 284. 

Gautamaa, 137. 

grantha, 15. 99- 165* * 93 * 

— {niddnasarnjnaka), 81. 
graha, 67 (Soma-vessel). 

— eclipse, 249. 

— plauet, 98. 249. 250, 

— {bdlagraha), 98. 

, grdma, 64. 77. 

Grdmageyagdna, 64. 65. 
Gha^akarpara, 200. 201. 

Ghora .afigirasa, 71. 
ChcdtiJ^hashfikaldidstra, 275 (°ld- 
gama). 

ehaturwfiga, game of, 275. 

Chcdur - adhydyikd, 151 (^ddhyd- 
yikd). 

Chatui'viniatismritif 280. 

^axidra, 2^9. 227. 

^aodraka, 319. 

Ohandragupta, 4. 204. 217. 223. 
251. 287. 

— (Gupta d3masty), 204. 
Chaod^abbiigd, 269. 
CkemdrctrVydIsarana, 227. 

Champd, 178. 
charaka, 87* . 

Charaka, 265, »)66.^a68. 270. 284. 

324. 325 med. 

Cha/raka-S'dkhd, 89. 


Charakas, 87. 88. 164. 
CharaksCohdrya, 87. , 1 1 3. 
Charakd.dhvaryu8, 87. 133. 134. 
Charar^vy&ha, 95. 142. 153 (AtA.). 
°charitra, 214. 

Chdkra, 123. 

Cbdkrdya^a, 71* 

Chdnakyaj 205. 2 10. 260. 310. 
chdnddla, 129. 

Chdnardtas, 193. 
ehdndanagandhilca^ 275* 
Chdndrabhdgin, 269. 

Sri-Chdpa, 259. 

Chdrdyaniya, 88. 103. 317 (Sikshd). 
Chdrvdkas, 246. 

Chdlukya, 214. 

Chitra, 51. 

Chitraratha, 68 (Bdhlikam). 
chitrd, 247. 248 (series). 
Chintdnianivriitiy 217. 

Chinas, 243. 

Chdda, 130. 

Chulikopanishad, 165. 
chela, 138. 

Chelaka, 138. 

Chaikitdneya, 138. 

Chaikitdyana, 138. 

Chaitrarathi, 68. 

Chailaki, 133. 

Chyavana, 134. 

Chhagalin, 96. 99. 
chhandas (Vedic text), 8. 14. 57. 
60. 103. 176. 

— (Sdtna-SairihitdJ, 63. 

— metr., 25. 60. 145. 272. 
Chhandasikd, 63. 

Chhandogas, 8. 66. 81. 86. 1 21. 
chhandobhdsJid, 103. 
ckJuindovat, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 15 5 ) 

96. 

Chhdgeyas, 96. 
Chhdndogya-Brdhmana, 69. 
Cfihdndogyopanishad, 70 ff. 155. 
Jaganmohana, 283. 

Jaidpafala, 60. 

Jatrikanaa, 265 med. 

Janaka, 33. 53. 68. ^6. 123. 124. 
127. 129. 132. 135. 193. 237. 285. 
286 (his six teachers). 
janaka (prajdpati), 76. 

— ■ sapta/rdlra, 76. 

Janamejaya, 34. 123. 12$. 131. 134. 

ISS- 136-.* 86. 

Jan^dana, 303. , 

japamdld, 307. 
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Jamadagni, 162, 315. 

Jayatirtha, 42. 

Jayadeva, 210 (date of). 

Jayabhata, 319. 

Jayaratba, 322. • 

Jayardma, 143. 

Jaydditya, JaydpSda, 227. 322. 
Jardsatpdha, 98. 

Jalada, 150. 

Jdtaka, astr., 240. 260. 

Jdtahas. Buddh., 284. 293, 301. 326. 
jdtaJcarman, 19. 102. 142. 
jdti, 161. 

Jdti'ikarnya, 138. 1 39. 1 40. 143. 
Jduaki, 130. 

Jdbdla, 71. 130. 132. 134. 163. 185. 
Jdbdii, 143 {Smrili). 
JdfidlojMtiishad, 163. 164. 168. 
jdmiti i, 255 (Greek). 
jituim, 254 (Greek). 

Jishnu, 259. 
jiva, 162. 

Jivagosvdniin, 169. 

Jivala, 133, 

Jlvasarman, 260. 
j'i.ka, 254 (Greek). 
jemaUf 240. 

Jainas, 214. 217. 236. 244. 293. 

295 ff* 

Jaimini, 56-58 (Grihya). 65 {Sd- 
mav,). 184. 189. 23911'. (phil.). 

— Bharat a, 57. 189. 

— Sutra, 240 (astr.). 322. 
Jaiminlya, 65. 240, *3 16. 317. 

— nydyamdidvistara, 241. 322. 
Jaivali, 71. 

J tidnabhdskara, 253. 

Jndvayajna, 91, 94, 

J yotirvid-dhharavia, 201. 260. 261. 
266. 

Jyotisha, 25. 30. 60. 61. 153 (imri- 
yaka°). 249. 258. 316. 
jyau, 254 (Greek). 

Takshaii, 133. 

Takshadild, 185. 
TayddlttkshanaSiUraf 83. 84. 
tad and ivmi, 162. 

Tadevapanishad, 108. 155. 
taddhita, 144. 

tantra ceremonial, 167. 208. 209. 
265. 282, 310. 

— gramm., 227. 229. 

— ‘text-book,’ 229 (term taken to 

Java). 265. 266. • 

taraid, 263 (Arabi^. 
ta/rka, 158. 244. 


tarkin, 244. 

Talavakdra-BrdAmat^a, 316. 
Talavakdras, 74. 
ta£i, tasdi, 263. 264 (Arabic). 
Tdjika (-S'dstra), 263 (Arabic). 
Tdndam {purdyarn), 76. 

Tdpdin, 61 (gr.), 243. 

Tdndins, 70. 

Tdndya, 66 ff. 74« 133* 
tdpasa, 129. 138. 

Hdpaniya, “idpini, 167 ff. 
Tdrakopanishad, 163. 164. 168. 
Tdrandtha, 248. 293. 300. 309. , 
Tdlavfintanivilsin, loi. 
td.vu.ri, 254 (Greek). 
tin, 144. 

tittiri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 90. 91. 

Tipitnka, 292. 293. 294. ' 

Tirirpdira, 3. 
tiahya, 248. 
tikshnadarUhtra, 167. 

Tutdta, “tita, 241. 

Tura, 120. 131 (Kdvasheya). 
Tnramaya, 253. 274. 
turusliha, Turushka, 220. 291. 
tulyakdla, 12. 129. 
Tejovinddixmishad, 165. 171. 
Taittiriya, 81. 87, "yabis 102. 162 
Cyahi). 317 {Pnlt.). 

— Samhitd, 88 ff. 108. 248. 

— °ydranyaka, 92-94. 238. 240. 
249- 303- 

— °yopnnishad, 93. 94. 
tankshika, 254 (Greek). 

Tautdtika, °tita, 241. 

Taulvali, 53* 

trayi vidyd, 8. 45. I2I. 191. 
Trasadasyu, 68. 

Trikdnda, 227. 
trikona, 255 (Greek). * 

Tripitaka, 292. 
tripundravidhi, 17 1, , 

Tripuropanighad, 17 1. • 

Tripuryupaniakad, 161, 162. 
Tribhdshyaralna, 103. 
Tribhuvanamalla, 214. 
lYiddlaRka, 62. 
tretd, 1 1 3. 159. 

Traitana, 36. 
tvavfi and tad, 162. 

Daksba, 326 {Smriti). 

Da^din, 213. 232. • 

Dattaka, 196. 

DadhyaAch, 128. 149. 

Dantidurga, 203. 
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dampati, 38. 

Darmnopanishadf 1 7 1 . 
dormp^irnamisauy ioi« 
J)aiaku 7 ndAay'^charita^ 206. 213- 250. 
276. 

dasat, 63. 124. 149- 
Bamtayiy 83 (comm*). 
daiatayi^ plur. daiatayyas^ 3^* 
82. 

Dasapurusharn-rdjya, 123. 

DaiarUfa, 231, 232. 

Dasarathajdtaka^ 293* 

Dakaramtta^ 293. 

Ditkshdyana, 227* 228. 

Ddkfthi, lidkshiputra, 218. 228. 
Ddiiava, Ddnu, 302. 

Ddlbiiya, 85 {Paruishfa). 143 (gr.). 
ddsaka^ 36. 

DdsaHafman, 55* 
diffvijayas, 14 1. 

Dinudga, 209. 245. 

DivodaBa, 269. 

dindray 229. 304 {doiarius), 

Dipavansay 288. 

Dulishanta, 125. 
durndhcmfy 255 (Greek), 

Durga, 33. 41. 42, 63. 

Durgasiliha, 226. 

Durgii 138, 159. 
dfishkrita, 87. 

L)ushtaritu, 123. 
duikana, 255 (Greek). 
driiyay 319. 

Dpshadvati, 67. 102, 

Deva, Devaydjiiika, Sri Deva, 141. 
142. 

DevakI, 71. 

Devakiputra, 71. 148. 166, 169. 
devajanavidaSy 1 21 . 
devajanavidyd, 124. 183. 
JDevatddh'jfliyay 74. 75* 

Devatrdta, 54. 

Devadatta, 1 60. 

Devapdia, 317. 

DevaAjayajvan, 41. 42. 
Devasvdmin, 260 (astr.j. 

Devdpi, 39. 

Devyupanishady 154* 17 ^* I?!* 
^deiiyay 79, 

Dhivatay 85. 

Daivdpa, 125. 
doshapati, 151. 318, 
dyutay 255 (Greek). 

DyausbpiU-r, 35. 

Drami^a, Dravi^dcbdrya, 322. 323. 
drammuy 229 (Greek). 


draha. 79* 

Driividaa, 94. 

Drdljydyana, 53. 79. 84. 282. 

Drona, 185. 271. 
dvdparay 1 1 3. 1 5 1. 243. 
Dvdrakfliidthayajvaii, 324. 
Dvivedaganga, *J 2 , 104. 139* 
Dvaipdyana, 8. Kpsbna. 
Dlianamjayji, 232. 

Dhanapatieilri, 243. 

Dlmnnneday 27 282. 

Dhane^vara, 214. 

Dhanvantari, 200. 265. 266. 2v^, 
Dhanvit), 80. 

Dhammaj^ada, 293. 
dhammapaliychjdni, 292. 294* 
Dhcmnay 1 76, 276 ff. 

— SaMraSy 1 59. •276-’283. 

— S'iHsim-gamgraltay 325. 326. 

— Sdtrasy 19. 85. loi. 277 ff. 
3 ^ 7 - 

dharmaRy lor. 

1) harm a, ‘'putra, °rdja, 186. 
dltarmdchnryay 56. 
Dhdiudarairiginiy 227. 

Dlidtu-pctiUay -pdr&yanay 230. 
DluUiariijayya, 76. 77. 82. 

Dhdrd, 201. 202. 

Dhdvaka, 204. 205. 207. 
Dhdmrdyapa, 141. 

DhArtasvdmii), 79* 

Dhritardshtra (Vaichitravirya), 39. 
90. 1 14. 

— king of the'Kdsis, 125. 
Dhydnavinddpanighady 165. 
PhydnibiiddhaB, 298. 
dhruvasya prachtdanamy 98. 
nakta {nakla)y 264, Arab. 
nakshatragy 2. 90. 
Nakshatra-Kalpay 1 53. 
nakshatradarhy II2. 

Nagnajit, 132. 134. 

Nachiketas, 157. 

n>atay ^96. I97. 199. 

— SMraSy 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Nanda, 205. 1 17. 223. 
NandikeM)ara* Upapurd^f^a, 1 7 1 . 
Namin, 68. 

Naraka, 188. 
nartakay 199. 

Nala, 132. 189. 

Naloday ay 196. 

JSavaratnay 201. 

Navahasta*, lOl. 

Ndka, 123. ♦ 

Ndgas (rtdga)y 273. 302. 
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Ndgdnanda, 207. 

Ndgfirjuna, 224. 265. 287. 288 (date 
of). 

NdgeiJa, 223. 227. 

Ndgojibhatta, 223. 224. 226. 
Ndfakaa, 196. 
nd(ya, 197/ 200. 

— kdstra, 231. 
ndnaka, 205. 281. 
Nadnvind'Apanuhad, 165. 

Ndrada, 72 (Ved,). {Ath. Par.). 

264 (astr.). 272 (etym. aud mus.). 

— pafichardtra, 239. 

— S’ikshd, 61. 272. 

— {-SmrUi), 278. 326. 

Ndrasinha, 167, °maatra 167. 168. 
NiWyana, 94. 123 {purusha). 160. 

166, 167. 303. 

Niiriiynaa, 54 (comm., several K.’s). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. (Upan.). 
Nardynniyopanishad, 93. 157. 166. 

167. 169. 171. 

Ndrdyanopaniskad, 166. 1 70. 
ndraiannis, 93. 121. 122. 127. 
nigama, 8. ' 

Niyarna-ParUigh^a, 25. 142. 153, 
Niyhanfus, 25. 41. 153 {Ath.). 

227. 

nitya, 167. 

Nichhivis, 276. 

niddna, 81 (Ved.). 301 (Buddli.). 
Niddna-Sdtra, 24. 62. 77. 81. 82. 
Nimi, 68. 

Nirapeksha, 325. 
Nirdhimhopaniahadf 162. 

Nirukta, °kti, 2$. 26. 4I. 42. 44, 
59. 62. 88. 160. 167. 216. 217. 
235 - 

Nirriti, 152. 
nirihuja, 49. 

nirvdnam, i6i (h'ahma). 308 
(Buddh.). 

Nisumbha, 206. 

Nishadhas, 132. 

Nishfidas, 77. 

Niti-S'dst.ras, 210. 27 1. 282. 
Nilakantha, 188. 189. 

Nilamata, 320. 

NUarudropanishad, l*Jl. 

NpisiAha, 167. 1 68. 

— tdpaw'yopanishad, 167. 168. 
Npainha, loi comm., 168. 

Negas, Naigeyas, 65. 85. 
Naigeya-SiUra, 84. 

Naighantukas, 25085. 

Kaiddnas, Si. 


Naimidiya, 70. 

Naimisha, '’sWya, 34. 45, 54. 59. 

68. 185. 
naiydyika, 245. 

Nairuktas, 26. 85. 

Naishadhlya, 196. 232. 

Naishidha, 132. 

Nydya, 159. 237. 242. 245. 246. 

— chintdmani, 246. 323. 

— dariarui, 244. 323. 

— Siitra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakshilasvdmin, 244. 245. 
Panclmtantra, 206. 212. 215. 221. 

229. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
panciiadasarcha, 122. 

Pafichaparna, 267. 
panchamdsramay 164. 
paiichnlakshana, 190. 
Panclmviida-Brdhmaya^ 66>ff. 
Pauchavidhi'Sutra, 83. 84. 
Panchanidheya, 83. 84. 
Pauchaiikka, 235. 236. 237. 284. 
Panckasiddhdiitikd, 259. 

PaiicMlas, lO. 90. 114. I15. 125. 
135 - 136. 

PaRchdlachaijdaj 50. 315. 326. 
pafichdlapadavritli, 34. 

Pailchala Bdbhravya, 10. 34. (erot. 

Pauch°). 
paiichikd, 44. 
paiala, 59. 82. 84. 

Patarjicbala, 126. 137. 223. 256. 
237. 284. 

Pataipjali, 87. 219 £f. 231. 277. 321 

(gr-)- 

— 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (pbil.). 
°patka, 1 17. 

padakdra, 91. 

padapdfha, 23. 33* 43- 49* 60. 

63- 

padavritti, 34. 

Paddhatia, 55. 59. 85. 102. 141. 

142. 143. 145. 317. 
Padma-Purd^a, 191. 

Padmayoni, 153. 
panaphard, 255 (Greek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

Paramahansa, ’’karlsopanisluid, 163. 
164. 

Paramddidvara, 257. 

parameivara, 162. 

Pardaara, 44. 143. 185. 252. 260 
(astr.). 265. 266 (gied.). 

— i-Smrili), 278. 2So%{laghu and 

Vfiddlia). $26,1 
Parikshit, 136. 
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Paritta, 293 (BuddTi.) . 
parihhdslida, loi. 140. 144. 222. 
227. 

PcM '^ Jidshenduiehhara , 226. 
parivrdjaha , 112. 147. 164. 
Parm 8 hta $, 60. 62. 69. 75 * ^ 4 * ^ 5 * 
loi. 107. 142. 146, 149. 150. 
151- 153 - 317- 

ParUesha, 1 19 (Satap. Br.), 
Parthavas, 4. 188. 318. 
parvan", 66 (SdiiMV.). 124 (Athar- 
van, 8 lo.). 146. 149. 183. 184. 
Pari^u, 3 (.4). 

’’palipdydni, 292. 294. 

Pavana, 272. 

Pai 5 upatifeman, 54. 

Pahlavas, 187. 188. 318. 
Pdftchariitra, 238. 

Pdiicha'vidhya, 83, 

Pdfichdl*' 267. 
pdUchdit, 34 (gr.). 232 (rUi). 
PiJfich^lya, 138. 

Piiiiohi, 133. 

Ptltaliputra, 217. 237. 251. 258. 
2^. 295. 

PdU’moTchhasuUa, 293. 326. 
pdiha, 22. 49. 103. 

Pdnini, 3. 8. 12. 15. 26. 41. 57. 59. 
61. 77. 82, 87. 216--222. 232. 239. 
241. 242. 245. 249. 266. 281. 
318. 321, 

— posterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— posterior to Alexander, 221. 
222. 

Pdifrintyd f^ihslid, 61. 272. 
Ptindavas, Pdndus, 39. 98. 114. 115. 
126. 135. ■136. 137. 185. 186. 
286. 

pdndiiya, 129. 161. 
pdtkona, 254 (Greek). 
pddas, 161 ^ho four). 
pdpman dsura, 318. 

PiCrasavya, 3. 

Pdrasikas, 188. 220. 

Pdraskara, 66. 142. 143. 318. 
Pdrdsdrinas, 143. 305. 

Pdrdiariya, 305. 

Pitrd^arya, 143. 305 {Bhikshu-Sd- 
tra). 

— (Vyisa), 93. 184. 185. 246. 243. 
Pdri4arTdya9a, 243. 

Piirikshi, 284. 

PiiriksMtfls,'’ti3jjs, 34. 125. 126. 135. 

136. 1 86. ' 

Parikshita, 136. 

Pili, 288, 292. 293. 295. 


Pdsupata, 238. 

PiQgala, 46. 60. 231. 256. 
pitaJca, 2^0. 304. 309. 
ptndapitriyajna, 19. 55* 
Piydopanishad, 171. 
pitdmaha, 303. 
pitritarpana, 55. 

Pitfibhdti, 141. 
pitrimedha, 108. 198. 

— Sdtra, 84. 245. 
pitta, 266. 

PippaMcla, 153. IS9- 160. 164. 
Piyadasi, edicts of, 6. 76. 17^' 203’ 
252. 253. 292. 295. 
pilu, 229 (Persian). 
punschcdi, '^Id, III. 112.’ 

°putra, 71. 131. 285. 

Puuarvasu, 265. 

Purdnas (Ved.), 24. 72, 93* *21. 
122. 124. 127. 159. 190- 

— 190. 191. 195- 206. 207, 213. 
215. 282. 

purdnain Tdndam, 76. 
jmrdmprohta, 12. 129. 

Purukutsa, 68. 12$. 
purusha, 162 (the three jp.’s, phil.). 
237. 238. 

— Ndniyana, 123. 124. 

— medha, 54. 87. 90. loS. III. 

— sdkta, 65. 108. 155* 
puruslwttama, 168. 

Purdravas, 134’ 
purohita, 150. 

Puli4a, 253. 254. 255. 257. 258. 
Pushkara (?), 262. 

Pushpa-Sdtra, 82. 84. 

Pushyamitra, 224. 
pdtd’ (filthy) vdch, 180. 

Pfirna, 98. 

Pdrvamimdnsd, 239 fif. 
Prithfidakasvdmin, 259. 262. 
ppiahtha, 67. 
peJckJta, 319. _ 

Paingalopanishad, 171. 

Paiiigi, Paiiigin, Paingya, 14. 41. 

46. 56. 81. 90. 130. 134. 184. 
Paingya, the, 46. 
Paitdmahasi^hdnta, 258. 
’‘paippale, 158. 169. 

Paippaldda, 146. 150. IS®* 1°®* 
Paila, 56. 57* S^. 

Paiidcfiahhdskya, 91* 
paMdcM hhdshd, 213. 

PotalaJ 285. 

Pauliiasiddhdnta^. 253* ®S4* ®S®* 
259. 260. 
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patdkasa, 129, 

Paushkarasii^, 102. 285. 
PauslikaMvata, 268. 

Pauslipipdya, 240. 

Paushyacharita, 318. 
prakriti, 177. 237. 
prachalanam, 98. 

Prajftpati, 76. 97. 137. 151. 244. 
prajnapti, s. S'&rya°, 297, 
Pranavopanuhad, 154. 165. 
Pmtijnd-Parisishta, 102. 106. 115. 

1 19. 

Pratithi, 56. 
pratibuddha, 129. 138. 
Pratislithdna, 214. 

Pratihdra-Sutra, 83. 

Pratihdrya, 299 (Buddh.). 
prafrimM, 49. 

Pn< tyabh ijMmstra, 322. 
prapdthaha, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 
80. 8l. 82, 83, 84, 89. 97. 1 17. 
MS- 151- 

Prabodkachandrodaya, 207. 241. 
Pramagaipda, 79, 
pramdaa, 28. 244. 
jirayogas, 102. 
j)ravachana, 12. 83. 85. 131. 
pravarakhatida, loi. 240. 
pramrddhydya, 142. 317 {Kdth.). 
pravargya, 108. 119. 139. 
Pravdhana, 71. 
pravrdjaka, 285. 
pravrdjitd, 281. 3«5. 
pravrdjin, 129. 

Prasdutardga, 141. 
prcUna, 89. 100. lOl. 102. 
Pramopanisitad, 58. 158 ff. 
PraatJidnabheda, 267. 27 1. 275. 
prdkrita, 177. 

— prakdsa, 227. 

Priichyaa, 34. 132. 178. 
Pnichya-Kathaa, 88. 

— Pdnchdlisku, 34. 
Prdndgniliotropanisliad, 154. 1 62. 
PriCtipIya, 123. 

Prdtibodhiputra, 1 12. 

Pnttikikkya - Sdiras^ 23. 26. 59 

{Rigv.). 83 {Sdmav.). 102 {Taitt.). 
143 iVdjag.). 151 (Atk.). 
Prdtitheyl, 56. 
prdmdnas, 28. 
prdyakhitta, 84. 118. 139. 
prekskanaka, 319. • 

Proti, 123. 

Prau^ka-BrdhnioTia, 74 * 
PMksbdyana, 53. 


I phalguna, 11 5. 134. 136. 

' pkdlgunyas, 248. 

Pkif-SiUrcLS, 226. 

Pkulla-SAtra, 83. 
baiacaiya, 236. 

°badha, \'adka, 196. 198. 
bmdhu, 12. 124. 

Babbru, 56. 

Barku, 133. 

Balabhadra, 261. 263 (schol^. 
Balardma, 192. 
bakuvackana, 124, 

BahvFicbas, 8. 66. 86. 89. 121. 122. 
Bakvricka-PariMskta, 62. 
Bak'iTicka-BrdhmaiMf 100. 

Bitna, 99. 204. 205! 207. 213. 214. 
232. 319. 

Bd;dara3'ana, 53. 140. 239 lC (pbil.). 
266 (med.). 

— (astr,), 260. 

— Sdtra, 163. 

Bddari, 1 39-140. 241. 242. 
Bd.bbravya, 10. 34 (Ved.). 267 
(erot.). 

Bdrkaddaivata, 72. 

Bdrkaapatya, '‘SMra, 246, 
Bdlakriab^a, 91. 
biilakhilyaa (s. vdla”), 97. 
Bdla-Bkdrataf 190. 

Bdltiki, 51. 

Bdverujdtaka, 3. 

Bdshkala, 313. 

Bdbikabbishaj, 269. 

Bdhikas, 33. 96. 132. 178. 218. 
Bdblika, 68. 

Bilha^a, 214. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

Bu(Jila, 133. 134. 

buddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. • 

— idatra, 241, 

Buddba, 3. 56. 98. 102. 138. 184. 
199. 200. 217 ff. 236. 2^1. 256. 
273. 283 ff. • ■ “ 

— date of Buddha’s death, 217- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— posterior (?), or prior, to Pd^ini, 
3. 222. 305. 

— lived in the Sutra period,* 290. 
301 f. 

— wife of, 318. 

— and Krisbiia, 326. 

Buddhagayd, 228.*2'j’jf. 
Buddhaghosha, 292. 293. 326. 
Buddhaddsa, 267. 

Buddhaadaana, 236. 
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hvddhtypdmlta, "siM, 305. 

■\/budh, 27. 

— with prati, 129. 

Budha, 278. 282 (jar.). 
Brihaj-jdtaJca, 259. 260, 

— jdbdla, 163. 

BpiJtat-Kathd, 2 1 3. 

— Sairihiid, 203. 204. 259 271* 

274. 

BrUiadfAVri, 269, 

— Atrtya, 269. 

— Aranyaka, 70. 7 ** 72. 73 * 

ICO, 1 1 9. 127 If. 139. 155. 285. 
286. 

— uttaratdpini, 169. 

— devoid, 24. 33. 41. 62. 81. 88. 
314- 3 * 6 . 

— Ydjna^alkya, 281. 

Brihadratha, 97. 98. 
brihant, 280. 

Brihan-ndrdyanopaniahad, 1$6. 157* 
‘166. 

— Manu, 279. 

Brihaspati, 153 (Atharvan). 

— Smriti, 278. 280 (laghu). 326. 
Baijaviipi, 266 (med.)., a. Vaija- 

viipa. 

Bodha, 236. 

Bodhdyana, 322. 323. 

Bodhisattvas, 298. 301. 307. 310. 
Bau(|dhas, 108. 158, 

Baudhdyana, 100. loi. 102. 1 12. 

114.317. 324- 

— Dkwrma, loi. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 ff. 
hrahma-ekdrin, 28. 112. 123. 164. 
— jdXasAtra, 300. 
hvahmanya, 166. 

Brahmadatta, king, 138. 286 (three). 

— 55 (comm.^. 
brahmam, etymolo^ of, ii. 

— neut., prayer, formula, ii. 149. 

— — Divine Power, 6. 127. i6i. 
171. 2/^. 

maac.. Supreme God, 6, 97. 151. 
158. 161. 166. 167. 170, together 
with Viabnu and Rudra, 97, 161, 
with Vishpu and J^iva, 167. 180. 

— — chief priest, 123. 149. 
Brahma-pura, 169. 

— bandhtt, 78. 79. 1 12. 141. 

— mimdnsd, 24O. 241 ffi 

— vid, 161. , , ^ 

— vidyopani^d, 164. 

— vinmpanisbutd, 99. 158. 165. 
•^veda, 149. 150. 


BraJmavaivartO’Purdy.a, 19 1. 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— SAtra, 70. 96. 242 ff. 308. 322. 

— hatyd, 125. 126. 

Brahuifinandi, 322. 323. 
Brahmopanighad, fiF. 
hrdhma Sphutaaiddhdnta, 259* 
brdhmatM, neut. (appellative : * ex- 
planation,’ ‘section of a text’), 

76. 93. 1 1 7. 124. 152. 

work, 8. 11-15. 76. *59* *76. 

239. 240. 

— masc., 1 1 1. 161 (nature of a Br.), 
176 (two languages), 180 [na 
mlechket), 276. 

— gvara, 176. 
bkakti, 238. 

Bhagodatta, 188. 

Bhagavati-BAtra, 297. 

Bhagavadgltd, 169. 235. 238. 242. 
bhagavant, 121. 153 (Atharvan), 

160 (Ajlgiras), 169 (mahddeva^, 
284 (Buddha, &c,). 

Bhagiratha, 193. 

Bhataghati, 293. 

Bhatta, 42. 90. 91. 241 ; s. Bhds- 
karamisra. 

Bhatta-ndrdyana, 207. 
Bha{ii‘kdvya, 196. 

Bhattoji Dikshita, 89. 226. 
Bhattotpala, 242. 243. 258. 259 flF. 
Bhadatta, Bhadauta, 260. 
Bhadrabdhusviimln, 297. 
Bhadrasena, 286. 

Bharata, son of Du^shanta, 125. 

— plur. 114. 125. 

— 231 (rhet.). 272 (muB,). 
Bharatasvdmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvdja, 31. 162. 163 {Upav.). 

— (Eapishthala), 265. 268 (med.). 
Bhartyiyajna, 141. 

Bhartyihari, 209. 210. 

Bhallu, 95. 

Bhava, 178. 
hhavavt, 121. 284. 

Bhavabhdti, 159. 200. 20$. 206. 
207. 319. 

Bbavasvdmin, 42. 79. 91. lOl. 
Bhasmaydbdla, 163. ,• 

Bbdgavata, 238. 

— Purdy,a, 191. 

Bbdgavitti, 130. 

Bhdguri,' 62. 246. 

Bbiiipditdyana, 77. 

Bkdmati, 322. 

Bhdrata, 56. 176. 185. 
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Bhiiradvjlja, 100-102 (Taitt.). 139. 

140, 158 (Ath.). 271 (Drona ?). 
Bhdradvdjiya-SHtra, 100. 3 1 7. 
Bhdravi, 196. 319, 

Bhdruclii, 323. 
lihdmi).ddni admdni, tJO. 

Bhdrgava, 150. 153. 159 (Vaidar- 
bhi). 

hhdrgava, 250 (astrologer). 
Bbslllavius, 14. 62. 81. 95. 134. 
Bhiillaveya, 95. 126. 134. 
BhiiUavyupanialusd, 95. 154. 164. 
bhdsJul, 57. 103. 144. 176. 177. 180. 
Bhdahiha-SCitra, 68. 95. 
hhdahiha-svara, 176. 

Bhdshya, 56. 57. 144. 176. 

Bhdsa, Bhitsaka, 205. 

Bhifskara, 229. 261 ff. 

— miara, 42. 90. 91. 94. loi. 103. 
171. 

Bhdsvatikarana, 261. 
hhikshd, 123. 305. 
hhikshdka, 305. 

hhikshdchara, ocharya, 1 29. 305. 
hhilcshu^ ’’kshunt, 284. 285. 305. 3dB. 

327. 

— Sdtra, 143. 252. 305. 306. 
Bhilla, 259. 

Bbimasena, 125. 1 35. 

Bbishma, 39. 

Ihdtaga^a, 98. 

IMrja, 227. 263. 314. 317. 

Bbrigu, 53. i53.,24I. 

— plur., 148. 240. 241. 

— vain, 94. 154. 156. 157. 

Bbela, 265. 270 (med.). 
hkaiksha, 305. 
bhaiahcyyas, 152. 
hhogandtha, 42. 

Bboja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

— king of Dbiird, 20 1. 202. 203. 
215. 228. 230. 261. 319, 

— 269 med. 

— \riddha°, 269 (med.). 

Bbojadeva (reputed author of the 
Sarasvatikanthdhhara^a), 210. 
BhojaprabandhM, 215. 
bhrashfa, 226. 
makara, dolphin, 252. 
vMJcha, 127. 

Hagadba, 79, 98. II 2 . I47. 269 
(weights). 286. 287. 290. 292. 
295. 296. 

— - T^in, 1 12. 

Magas, 148. • 

Magbasvdmin, 80, 


maghdi, 248. 

Maukha, 319. 

Mafiju^rl, 298. 

140. 

Ma^ikai Tiikd, 1 68. 
mai^dala, 31. 32. 34. 43. 64. 82. 
Mandtika, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Matburii, 169. 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madragdra, 75. 
madhu, 128. 

Madku-kdnda, 15. 127 flf. 138. 

— Brdkmar^a, 128. 

Madhuka, 130. 

MadbusiidaDa, 166. 

— Sarasvati, 267. 271. 
Madhyatdpini, 167. 169. 
Madhyadeiia, 102. 106. 1.15. 133. 
madhyama, 269 (Atri). 280. 

— hinda, 118. 119. 
madhyamikd, 89. 

MadkyavaUi, 15 7. 
manad, 264 Arabic. 

Manittha, 260 (also with «). 

Mami, 134. 211 (and tbe’lish). 277 

{svdyambhuva). 

— Code of, 20. 73. 102. 143. 183. 
188. 238. 244. 249, 266. 276 ff. 

— StUra, 99. 

mantra, 8 (= Veda). 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 

Mammata, 204. 232. 322. 

(asurof) Maya, 253. 254. 260. 275. 
Marichi, 244. 

Maru, 188. 

Maruts, 40. 43. 
markaia, 211. 

Malayadesa, 55. 

mallaka, 206. 

MalHndtba, 195. 209. 

Ma 4 aka, 75. 76. 83. 84. 

Mabdkanba, 304. 

Mab^tiia, 209. 

MaJidkaushitaki-Brdhm^ija, 47 * 
mahdjdbdla, 163. 185 (Mabdj.). 
Mahddeva,45. 123. 1^. 

Mahddeva, 100. lOi. 141 (comm.). 

262 (astr.). 
makdn dtmd, 238. 

— devali, 110. 123. 
maJidndga, 302. 

Mabdndma, ^ 93 * , . 

MaJidndrdyanopanifihad, 154. 
Mcdidparinibbdna, 326. 
Mahd-Brdhmaipi, 74. 138. 
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Makd-BMrata, 4. 24. 34. 37. 39. 
45- 56. 57. 72. 98. 1 14- 135- 136* 
176. 184-X90. 205.206. 210. 243. 
250. 279. 282. 301. 318,324. 325. 
Mahdbhdshya, 219-226. 231. 238. 
321. 

Mahiimeru, 93. 

Malidydna-SHtras, 98. 299. 
mahdrdja, 138. 

Mahdvansa, 292. 293. 
Mahdvdkyannuhtdvali, 155* 
mahdvishnu, 167. 

Mahitvlra, 296 (Jain.). 
Ma/idvirachantra, 207. 

Maliavrisbas, 70. 147. 
MaJidvaipulya-S'dtras, 298 fF. 
Mahdvyutpatti, 248 (Buddh.). 
mahdsdla, 161. 
mahliranwf^a, 217. 

Maliidsisa, 48. 70. 
mahishi, 1 14. 

Mahidhara, 104. 107 IT., I16. 141. 
Maiiendra, 291. 292. 295. 
Mahe^vara, 262 (iwtr.). 
Mahopanishad, 154. 166. 
Mahoragas, 302. 

Milgadha, 79, 

— dei5iya, 79. 1 12, 141. 
mdgadJiM, iii. 112, 138. 147, 2S7. 
mdgadhl, 232 {rUi). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mdgkoghdvya, 196. 

Md^davya, 61. 

Md^ddkdyana, 53. 

Md^id&M-S'ikshd, 49. 61. 
Miy#keya, 49. 56. 112. 
Mdnddkyopanishad, 161. 164. 167. 

168. 298. 

Mdt)*idatta, loi. 

Mdtrimodaka, 144. 
mdtrd, 160 {omy 161. 

Mdtliava, 134. 

Midravati, 126. 

Miidri, 126, 

Mddhava, 4?t. 42. 47. 1 16. 235, 241. 
243. 245. 246. 262. 

— deva, 42. 

MddhaTas, 95. 166. 

Miidhuki, 133. 134. 
mddkuri, 91. 

rnddhyaip-dina, southern, 106. 
Mddhyatp.diuaB, lo. ll. 105 134. 

139- 144- 

Mddhyaipdindyj^na, 105. 
Mddhyaipdini, 106. 

MiidhyamUca, 309. 


Miidhyamikas, 224. 

Mdnava, 134 (iSarydta). 
Miiaava,Miltiavas,9i. 102, 280, 285 
Mdnava-Orihya, 20. 102, 278. 317 
Mdnava-Bharmaidiitra, 20. 277 ff* 
Mdnasdra, 275 . 

Mdnutantavyau, 134. 

Mdya-mata, 275. 
mdyd, 284. 

Mdyddevi, 284. 

Mdra, 1 51. 303, 304. 
Mdrkandeya-PurdtM, 19 r. 206. 
MdiaU-mddhava, 207. 320. 

Mdlava, 201. 214. 

Mdlavakdchilrya, 259. 

Mdlavikd, Mdlai'ikdgnimitra, 204 
207, 


vndldmantra, 167. 

Mdhaki, 153. 

Mahitthi, 134. 

Mtihiaheya, 103. 

Mitdkshard, lOJ. 281. 

Minanda, 306, 

Milinda, 306. 

Mi'Mra, 261. 
mimdnsaka, 102. 240. 

Mimdnul, 1 21. 1 59. 235. 239 ff, 
mlrndnsd-krU, 240. 

— Siltra, 140, ,239. 
mukdrind, 263 (Arabic). 
mukdvild, 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 

mukta, 167, 34 (and amukla). 
Muktikopanukad, l'^5* 
Mugdhahodha, 226, 

Mufijasdnu, 55* 

Mutibhas, 134. 

Mudimbha, 134. 

Mundakopanishad, 58. 158 ff. 240. 
Mundopanishad, 164. 
mwthaiUa; 264 (Arabic). 
Mudrdrdkshasa, 207. 
muni, 129. 

nmnthahd, 264 (Arabic). 
muhUrta, 151. 

Mdjavanta, 147. 
mdrdhdbhishikta, 224. 225* 
Mdla-Siitra, 297 (Jain.). 
mdaaHpha, 264 (Arabic). 
Mfichhakafi, 200, 205, 206. 2Cfj 
250. 305. 320. 
mfvtyumtdyu, 167, 
MrUyulanglMnopaniihad (?), 170. 
Mpityuldfig/dla, ^Idngdla, 170. 
MeghadHta, 198. 204 268. 205 

302. 
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Mentha, 319. 

Mediidtithi, 52. 

Meru, 93. 

meahilrana, 255 (Greek). 

Maitra, 91. 97. 

Maitra-Sdtra, 99. 

Maitniyapiputra, 71. 98. 285. 
Maitrdyaniyas, 88, 91. 99. 102. 
Maitrdyani-Samhitd, 314. 317. 
Maitrdyampanishad, 52. 96 S. 155. 
165. 285, 

Maitreya, 97, 98. 99. 

Maitreyi, $6. 99, 

— Yttjnavalkya’s wife, 127. 
Mahidga, 93. 

tnohiha., 161. 

Moggalldna, 230. 
maimdya, 237. 306. 

Miiuda, 150, 

Maudgalya, 1 23. 

Maudgalydyana, 199, 
imuna, 129. 

\Jmlechh, 180. 

Yakshas, 98. 273. 302, 303, 
Yakshavarman, 217. * 

Yajuh-Sanihitd , 9. 10. 

Yajurveda, 8. 45, 85 ff. I2I. 1 23. 
127. 164. 184. 

— °d(imndye, 144, 
ynjus, 8. 9 8, iukla. 
yajus-veraes, number of the, 1 21. 
ynjndvakirna, 68. 
yajuopavlta, 161. 

yati, 327 {(titrama). 
Yatindramttadiptkd, 322. 
Yatisvara, 323. 

Yama, 36. 

— Smriti, 325. 

YatnasahMya, 1 93. 
yatnayd, 264 (Arabic). 

Yamund, 68. 

Yavana, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ff. 

251, 252. 253. 260 (astr.). 268. 

— "priya, 220. 

— vfiddhds, 243. 
yavandni, 220 ff'. 
yavanikd, 207. 

Yavani, 220. 252. 

Yavanedvara, 258. 
ififetSheahta, 220. 

Yasoga (!), Yasogopi, 141. 
Yadomitra, ill. 

Yaskdh, 41. 

ydjmhi, 163. 

Ydjnavd^yajcdnda, 127. 129 ff. 

137. *38. 
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Tdjnavalkdni hrdlma^ni, 95. 129. 

130- 

Ydjnavalkya, 33. 104, 120. 123. 
124. 126. 127. 128. 129. 130. 131. 
132. 138. 143. 144. 163. 168. 236. 
237 ff. 285. 

— ’s Code, 107. 122. 143. 205. 215. 
250. 278. 280 ff. 323. 325, 326. 

ydjnika, 240. 

"Ydjnikadeva, 141. 
Ydjnikl-Vpaniskad, 93. 94. 
ydtuvidas, I2I. 
ydtnika, 309. 
ydtrd, 260 (astr.), 324. 

Yddvas, 3. 

Ydmunamuni, 323. 

Ydvana, 220. 

Ydska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39, 41. 42. 
44. 46. 57. 59. 61, 6a- 81. 82. 85. 
88. 90. 91. 128. 140. 142. 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236. 277. 
yttyas (the four), 70. 113. 151. 159, 
190. 243. 247. 277. 

— quinquennial, 1 13. 247. 
Yuga-Purdna, 214. 251, 
Yudhishthira, 185. 186. 188. 286. 

— ’s era, 202. 260. 

Yoga, 96. 137. 156. 158. 160, 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 265. 
285. 

— s. Sdip.khyayoga. 

— taitva, 165. 

— fidatra, 297 (Jain.). 

— HkJul, 165. 

— Mtra, 223. 237. 

Yogdchdra, 309. 
yogin, 161. 239. 
yaudha, 78. 
rakta, 78, 

Jtaghuvania, 195. 196. 208, 302. 

318. • 

Kangandtha, 258. 

ratnaa (the nine), 200. 228. 261. 

Batndkara, 319. 322. 

Jtatha-Sdtra, 275. 

Itabhasa, 227. 

Ratndvali, 204. 320. 

Jtahasya,, iig {S'atap, Br.), 
Kdjagfiha, 199. 287. 295. 
lidjatarayigmi, 213, 215. 2f9. 220. 

223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdjaputra, 95. 
rdjasAya, 54. , 

Bdjaetambdyana, itp, 

Rdjadekhara, 207. 

Bd^dyana, 53. 
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Kdndyaniputra, 71. 77. 79. 
Bd^dyaniyas, 65. 79. 84. 

Bdta, 61. 

Bdma, 135. 168. 192. 

— as incarn. of Visbriu, 194. 

— Aupatasvini, 134. 

Bdmakpsh^a, 85. 143. 
Bdmachandra, 59. 
Rdmatdpaniyopaniahad, 1 68. 
Rdmatirtlia, 323. 

Bamdnuja, i6^S. 322. 

Bdmdnanda, 168. 

Rdmdyana, 4. 37. 89. 98. I35. 188. 

191 If. 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
Bdmila, 205. 

Bdvana (comm.). 42. 66. 
Rdvanahadha, 196. 

Edhu, 73. 249. 250. 

Bdhula, 25Cf.‘ 

Htis (varieties of style), 232. 
Buchidatta, 323. 

Budra, 6. 40. 97. lio. 123. 159. 
170. 171. 238. 303. 

— by the side of Brahman and 
Vishnu, 97. 161. 

— jdbdla, 163. 

Budrata, 322. 

Budradatta, lOl. 

Budraskanda, 80. 84. 
JtudrdkaJiMjdhcUa, 163. 
Itudropanishad, 154. 170. 

T&pa (cwin), 205. 

Buyyaka, 322. 

Benudikshita, 142. 
revati, 248. 

Bevd, 123. 

Bomaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— siddhdnia, 253* 254’ 258. 260. 
romaJcdpa, 253, 

Baumyas, 253. ^ 

Bauhi^yana, I20. 

°laksJiana, 265. 

Laksbmapageua, 210. 

— era of, 210. 

Lakshmidhara, 262 (astr.). 323. 
Lagaddchdrya, 61. 249. 

Lagata, °dha, 61. 249. 258. 
laghu, 280. 

— Mri^ 269 (med.). 

— Aryaihapi, 257, 

— Kcuumudi, 226. 

— JdtaJea, 78. 260.C 

— Jdbdla, 163.C 

— Pardiara, 280 (jnr.). 

— Dpihaspati, 280 (jur.). 


— S'aunaha, 280 (jur.). 

La^^ikd, 78. 

Lalita^ Vistara, 199. 236, 256. 286, 
291. 299. 300. 

Ldghula, 250. 

Ldta, 76. 258. 

Ldtika, 76. 

Ldti iriti), 232. 

Ldtydyana, 53. 68. 76 - 79 * 84. 105. 
Lddhdchdrya, 61. 258. 

Ldbukdyana, 53. 241. 

Ldtnakdyatia, 53. 77, 241. 

— “nins, 14. 99. 

Likhita, 326 {Unifiti). 
JAnga-Purdna, 19 1. 

Lichhavis, 276. 277. 285. 
lipi, 221. 

liptd, 255 (Greek). 

Llldvatl, 262 (astr.). 
leya, 254 (Greek). 
loiya (laukika), 246. 

Lokaprakdla, 321. 

Lokdyatas, 246. 

Logdyata, 236. 
lohita, 78. 

Laukiikshas, 96. 

Laukdyatikas, 246. 

Laugdkslii, 99. 102. 103, 139. 317. 

— SiUra, 99. 

Vaisesiya, 236. 

vatisa, 41. 71. 120. 127. 128. 129ff. 
184. 

— nartln, ” 3 * 

— Brdhmana, 42. 74. 75. 79. 84. 
Vajra, 260. 

vajranakha, 167. 
Vajras&chyupanishad, 162. 

Vadavd, 56. 

Vatsa, 3. 

Vada (?), 148. 
vaditar, l8o. 

Vayomdyd, 265. 

Varadatta, 55. 

Varadardja, 76. 83 (Ved.). 226 (gr.). 
Vararuchi, 200. 202. 230 (Vikrama); 
83 {PhullaSdird), 103 {Taitt, 
Prdt.), 206. 227 {Prdkfita-pra’ 
kdia), 223 (vdrtt.), 227. 230 (lex.). 
Yardhamihira, 78. 160. 200. 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254. 259 flF.'Tidb. 
275.279. 

Varu^a, 35. x88. 
varga,3i. ^ 
varna, 18. 161. 

— Sdtras, 227. < 

varnikd, 246. 
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VardhamfCna, 226. 

Varsha, 217. 

Valabhl, 196. 214. 256. 

Yalibandha, 198. 207. 

“mWf, 93, 157. 

Valhika, 123. 134. 

Valhikas, 147. 

Va 4 a (-U&naras), 45. 

Vasishtha, 31. 37. 53. 79 * *23. 162. 

— siddhdnta; 258. 

— Smriti, 326. 

Vasugupta, 322. 

Vasus, 303. 

vdkovdkya, 12 1. 122. 127. 
Vdkyapadiya, 225. 226. 

Vdgbhnta, 269 (rued.). 

— vriddka°, 269. 
vAcli, 74. 176. 234. 

— {piitd), 180. 

Vdchaknavi, 56. 1 29. 
Vdchaspatimisra, 246. 322. 
vdja, 104. 

rdjapeya, 54. 

V^djadravasa, 157. » 

vdjasani, 104. 

Vdjasaneya, 104. 128. 130. 131. 
Vdjasaneyaka, lOO. 105* 144 * 
Vdjaaancyi-Samhitd, 317 (conclu- 
sion in the forty-eighth Par). 
Vdjasaneyins, 81. 105. 
vdjin, 104. 

Vdfichp 4 vara (?), joi. 
vdta, 266. • 

Vdtsiputra, 71. 138. 285. 

— "triyas, 138, 

Vdtsya, 139. 140. 267. 

Vdtsydyana, 244. 245 (pliil.)» 266. 

267 (erot.), 323. 

— Pahchaparna, 267. 

Vddhhna (?), 100. 
rdnaprastka, 28. 164. 
Ydmakakshdyana, 120. 

Ydmadeva, 31. 315. 

Ydmana, 84 (Sdmav.), 226. 227 
(gr.), 232 (rhet.), 322. 
Vdmarathyas, 140. 

YdrdnasI, 162. 163. 
vdrdhamantra, 168. 
ilsfcuiiyupanishad, 94. 

Vdrkali, 33. 1 23. 

Ydrkalinas, 33. 
vdrttikas, 222. 225 • 

Ydrshaga^iya, 77. 

Vdr 8 hna^I 33 . 

Ydrsh^iya, 133. 

Vdrahydyaiii, 53. 


vdlakhUya-siiktas, 31, 32- 
Ydleyas, 140. 

Ydlmiki, 102 {Taitt). 191. 194. 
Ydshkala, 14. 32. 52. 56. 62. 313 £. 
J§ruti, 52, 

Vdshkalopanishad, 52* 155 * 

Ydsava, 303. 

Vdsamdattd, 213. 214. 

Ydsishtha, 123. 

Ydsishthas, 123. 

VdmJitha -Sutra, 79. 278. 282 
(Dharma). 

Ydsudeva, 51. 137. 166. 168. 169. 
185. 

Ydsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdsudevaka, 185. 

Vdstuvidyd, 275. 
vdhika, B. bdh°. 

Yikrama, 200. 20l. 262. 204. 20$. 
228. 260. 261. 266. 269. 

— era of, 201 £F. 260. 319- 

— charitra, 200. 201. 214. 267. 
Vihramdnkachariia, 214. 
Yikramdditya, 200. 201. 202. 205. 

228. 

Yikramdrka, 214. 

Yichitravirya, 39. 
vichkinna, 226. 
vijaya, 140. 141. 

Yijayanagara, 42. 

Yijayanandin, 258. 
vijita, 141. 

Yijndnabhikahu, 237. 
Vitdna-Kalpa, 153. 

"vid, 12 1. 
vidagdha, 33. 212. 

Yidagdha, 33. 129. 

Vidut{\), 148. 

Yidegha, 134. 

Yideha (s. Kosala-^Yidehas), 10. 33. 

53. 68. 123. 129. 137. 193. 285. 
ViddhaMlolihanjikd, 207. 

Vidyd, 121. 122. 127. 265. 270. 

— (trayi), 8. 45. 121. *91. 
Yidydnagara, 42. 

Yidydranya, 42. 54 * 97 * * 70 * 
VidvanmaHornnjini, 323. 

vidhi (Sdmaf), 74. 83 (five vidhit). 

— (Yed.), 244. _ ^ 

vidhdna, 33, s. Sdm/P. 
vidheya, 244. • 

F*naya(Buddh.), 199 ’ 290* 292. 304 « 

308. 326. • 

Viudyaka, 47 (corilm.), 62 (do.). 
Yindhya, 99 > 283. 
vipldvita, 226. 
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^^mdafT(dvi,oiiaT(m 6 X&^ 291. 

Vivasvant, 144. 

YlvdliAvpaiala^ 260^ 
risW, 18. 38. 

— jpaifi, 38, 

Vi^khadatta^ 207. 

Vi^dla, 48. 
vik&ha, 245. 

Visvakarman, 275 (®rmiya, 4 ilpa). 
VUvaharriiaprakdia^ 275. 
VUvakosha, 205. 

Visrandtha, 244 (pliil.)* 

Vihavaday 148, 

ViHvdmitra, 31. 37. 38. 53. 315. 

162 {Upan.). 271 (IVtanurveda). 
Visvesvara, 169 (couim.). 
Vishavidydy 265. 

Vishpu, 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 156. 
165. 166. f67. 168. 171. 190. 194. 
284. 

— with Rudra and Brahman, 97. 

161. ^ 

— with Siva and Brahman, 167. 
180. 

— Code of, 170. 278. 282, 317. 325, 

Vishmigupta, 260, 

Vishnuchaudra, 258, 

Vishiiiiputra, 59. 

Vishnu-Purdna, 58. 142, 191, 230. 
318. 

Viabnuya 4 as, 82. 

Vishvakwena, 184. 
vljaganitay 262, 

YirachaHiray 214. 

Virabhadra, 253. 
visuJcay 199* 319. 

Vuttodaya, 293. 
vrittiy 91. 222. 

Vritra, 302. 
vriddhay 280. 

— Atreyay 269 (died.). 

— Gargdy 153. 253. 

— Oautamuy 205. 281 (jur.). 

— dyumna, i36. 

— Pard&aray 280 (jur.). 

— Bhojay 269 (med.). 

— ManUy 279. 

— Ydjnavalkyay 281. 

Vaghhafay 269 (med.). 

— Smi^ldy 269 {med, ). 

— Hdritay 2$9 (med.). 
vrihanty 8. hfihant, 

Vfisbni, 185, c 

Venisamhdray 20y. 

Vetdlabhat^a, 200. 

Vetillapafichwviniatiy 214. 2 1 5. 


Veday 8. 23. 58. 144. 176. 244 
(triple). 

— idkhdy 93. 

VeddngaSyZS. 60. 145. 159. 258. 272. 
veddtkarvay 149. 

Veddiitay 48. $1. 158. 161. 162. 240. 
245* 

— kaustulkapTobhdy 323. 

— sdray 323. 

— Butray 51. 158. 159. 235. 241* 
245. 322 f. 

Veddrthayatnay 315. 

Veyagdna (!), 64. 
vefty 255 (Greek). 

vaikritay 177. 

Vaikhauasa, lOO. 275* 3^7* 
A^aicbitravirya, 90. 

Vaijavdpa, ^pilyana, 142. 

Vaitdna- Sutra y 152. 
midarbha 232. 

Vaidarbhi, 1 59 (Bhargava). 
Vaideba, 276. 

Vaufyakciy 265. 270. 

Vaibbdshika, 309, 
vaiydkaranaSy 26. 

Y aiyaghrapadi putra, 1 06. 
Vaiydgbrapadya, 106. 

Vaiydsaki, 184. 

VaiSampdyaua, 34. 41. 56. 57. 58. 

87. 89. 93. 135. 184. 

Vaiicshika, VaiiiesLikas, 236, 237* 
245- 

TaikshiJca-Sutra, 2 1 5. 244. 245. 
Vaisravan.o, 124. 

Vaishnava (Makha), 127. 

Vodha, 236. 

Vopadeva, 226. 

Vydlarana, 25 {Ailga). 83. 

— autrdni, 216. 

— Buddb., 300. 

vydkri, 176. 
vydlchydna, 122. 1 27. 

Vydglirapdd, 106. 

Vydghramukha, 259. 

Vyddi, Vydli, 227. 228. 321. 
vydvahdrild, 176. 

Vydsa, Pdrdfeirya, 93. 184. 185. 
240. 243. 

— Biidardya^a, 243. c 

— father of iSuka, 243. 

— author of the Batarudriya (!), 

III. 

— 62 (teacher of ^ha^guru^ishya). 

— {Smfiti), 283. 326. . . 

— Sdtra, 243. ' 

Vraja, 169. 
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vrdtlnas, 78. 147. 

vrdtya, 68. 78. IIO. 1 12. 141. 146. 
147. 180. 

— gana, 196. 

— stoma, 67, 78. 80. 

Saka, 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

— era, 202, 203. 260 (“kdla, ®bh<i- 
pakdla, S^akendrakdla). 261. 262. 

— nppdnta, 259. 260. 

^akuntaM, 125. 

— (drama), 206. 207. 320, 

Sakti, 171. 289. 310. 

^aktipdrva, 260 (.ostr.). 
saJcra, 303. 

samkara, 303 (epithet of Rudra). 
Samkara, 42. 48, 51. 56, 58. 70. 72. 
73. 74.94.96,116. 119,127. 131. 
139. 157. 159, 160 if. 188. 241. 
242. 243. 267 (erot,). 308, 

— mi.sra, 244, 

— vijaya, 243. 

Saipkaninanda, 52. 163. 164. 170, 
Safiku, 200. 

Saflkha, 58, 275. 278. 282 {Dharma). 

j26 (Smriti). 

^aiapatha, 117, 119. 
Satapatha-Brdliman.a, 116 ff. 276. 

284. 318. 

Satarudriya, 108. ill. 155. 169. 
170. 

^atiinanda, 261. 

{^atdnika, 125. 

Satrurnjaya Mdhdtmya, 214. 297. 
iani, 98. * 

^ai|itanu, 39. 

Sabarasvtlmin, 241. 322. 

Qabala, 35. 

S'abddnvidsana, 217. 227. 
^ambdputra, 71. 
samyuvdka, 313, 

►^arydt?, 134. 

Sarva, 178. 

^arvavarman, 226, 

Saldtura, 218, 

iastra, canon, 14, 32. 67. 121. 
^katiiyana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226. 

Atlkapfini, 85. 

Sdkala, 32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 

' (Siigala), 306. 

Sjikalya,-io. 32. 33.34. 50{twoSi£- 
kalyas). 56. I43(gramm.). 163. 

— Vidagdha, 33. 129. 
S’dkalyopanishad, l63.*l67. 
^dkjiyafBns,^33. 96. 120. 133. 137. 

285. 
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^(£kiiyanya,97.98. 133* 137-285. 308. 

idkta, 17 1. 

6dkya, 33. 133. 137. 185. 235. 285. 
306. 

idkyahhikshu, 78. 

Sdkyamuni, 56. 98. 137. 268. 309. 
A^'dJckd, 10. 91. 158. 162. 181. 
^dfikhdyaDa, 32. 52 ff., 80. 313. 314. 

— Grihya, 176, 313. 315. 316. 

— PariMshta^ 62. 

— Brdhmana^ 44'~47* 

— JSatra, 44 . 

— Aranyaha^ 5^* ^3^* 

Sdtyiiyana, 53, 95. 102. 128, 

— ^naka 1 00. 249. 

— ®ni, ®mns, 14, 77. 81. 83. 95. 
96. 120. 243. 

Scindilya, 71. 76. 77. 78. 80. 82. 
120. 131. 132. ^ 

— 143 ((imrlti). 

— SMray 238. 243. 

— ""lyayana, 53. 76. 120. 
^dtapathikas, 85. 

Sdmtanava, 226. 
fi'dnii-Kalpay 1 53, 

If ft mhavyagrihya^ 316. 

Silmbuvis, 14. 81. 
idmhhava^ 1 71. 

Silriputra, 285. 
fi'driraka-Mintdnnd^ 240. 

Hdrfigadeva, 273, 
Sdrngadhara(-P(ic 2 ciAaii), 2 K). 

Salaipkdyana, 53. 75. 
^dlanikilyanajd, 96, 

Sdlaipkdyanins, 14, 77. 96. 

SiUamki, 96. 218. 

SjJldturiya, 218. 

Sillivdhaua, 202. 214. 260. 

Siilihotra, 266, 267. 

S'ikshd, 25. 60. 61. 145-272. 313. 317* 

— vain, 93. 94. 155. 

(Upanishad), 170. 

^iMditya, 214. 

197. 

iilpa, 198. 

Siva, worship of, 4* 45 - IXO* III. 
156. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 

303- 307- 

— developed out of Agni (andp 
Rudra), 159. 

— beside Brahman and Vishciu, 
167. 180. 

J^ivatantra, 27 i. 

Sivayogin, 62. • 

Stvasatnkalpopanishad, I08, 155- 
Simkrandtya, 193. 
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ffUwpdXahadht, 196. 

Him,, 1 14. 
iiimdevas, 303. 

^Hi, 178. 

Suka, son of Vydsa, 184, 243. 
iuh'a (Venus?), 98. 250. 

— yaj'Anshi, 104. 
iuh'iya, 104. 107. 144. 

— Jedn40', 104. 

iuMdni yajUnshi, 104. 144* 

^uflgas, 33. 
iuddha, 167. 

^unakas, 33, 34. 

Sunali^epa, 47. 48. 55. 

Kumbha, 206. 

Sulva-Siitra, 101 . 256. 274* 3 * 7 * 

324- 

iushna, 302. 

^tidra, 18. 7^. III. 112. 276. 
^udras, 147. 

6tidraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 
idnya (zero), 256. 

^dlapdni, 166. 

Sesba, loi (comm.). 237 (phil.). 
^aitysiyana, 53. 

SaihUi, 134. 197. 

SailiUinas, 197. 
iaiUsha, III. 196. 197. 
Saivabhdshya, 323. 

^aivaidstra, 322. 

Sai 4 iria, 33. 

^aisiriya, 32. 33. 
j^aufigsiyani, 75. 

{iauckivfikshi, 77- 82. 

Saunaka (Riffv.), 24. 32-34. 49. 54. 
56. 59. 62. 85. 143. ^ ^ ^ 

— (Atk.), 150. 151. 158. 161. 162. 
165. 

— (Mahd-Bhd/rata), 185. 

— Indrota, 34. 1 25. 

— Svaidiyana, 

— Grihya, 55 {Jiiffv.). 

— vartita, 15&. 162 {Ath,). 

— laghu°, 280 (Smriti). 

^aunaklyas, c 58. 162. 

SaunakAyd, 151. 

Saunakopaniifhad (?), i 64 > 165* 
iaubhikas, 198 ; s. saubhUcas. 
^aubhreyas, 14a 
"^aulviiyana, 53. 

^ydpar^as, 180. 

iyena, 78. ^ 

^Sratn, 27. 

iramana, 27. 1 29. 133. 

HamaV'd, 305. 

Sri Anaota, 141. 


^rikantba {^ivdicbdrya, 323. 

Sri Chipa, 259. 

^ridatta, 141. 

I^ridbaradiisa, 2 10. 

Sridbaraseua, 196. 

^riniviisa, 42. 

Srinivdsadiisa, 322. 323. 

^ri Dharmandbha, 196. 

6ripati, 54. 58. 

Sripariinkusautitha, 323, 
^rimaddattopanisihadf 164. 

^rlvara, 320, 

Sri Vydgkraraukha, 259. 

^vishLl 258. 

^ri Harftha, king, 204. 207. 

— 196 {Naishadkachar,). 

{^ri Hala, 145. 

yiru, 15. 

Snitasena, 125. i‘ 35 « 

Sruti, 15. 17. 68. 81. 96. 149 (plur.). 

159. 164. 
iresktha^ 126. 

^rauta-SiUraSy 16. 17. 19. 5^* 

sleshvian, 266. 

24. 69. 70. 72. 73. 74. 83. 
87. 97. 99. 103. I2I. 122. 123. 
125. 127. 

Sviknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51. 71. 123. 132. 133. 

137. 267 (erot.). 284. 
SvetdHvatara, 96. 99. 

— ""ropanishady 96. 155. 156. 161. 
165. 169. 236. 238. 

Slwichdlcropamshad^'^ 16S. 
Shattriniat {Snvfiti), 280. 

Shadailii {Smriti)^ 280. 
SliadguriiHisliya, 33. 6 1. 62. 83. 

S haddarianach Uitamkdy 322 . 

Sh ail bhdshdchandrilcd^ 227. 
Shadvinia-Brdhmanay 69, 70* 
Shannavaii {Smriti)^ 280, 
Shashiitantra, 236. 
shush fipathay 117, 119, 
sam samvat (but of what era?), 
141. 202. 203. 
sarpwat era, 182. 202. 203. 

Samvarta {Smriti)^ 278. 326. 
SaifrivaHakutyupanislmdi 1 54. 164. 
samskdra^ 102 (the sixteen «.). 

— (gramm.), 144. 

— ganapatiy 143. 
samskritahhdshd^ I'JT* 
samsthdy 66. 67. 

Sarjfihitd (Ve l), 8. 9. 10. 14. 22-24. 
60. 

— (ptil-), 75 - 
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Sa 7 j^?iUd \ 259. 264. 265. 275. 

— Kalpa, 153. 

— pdtha, 43. 49* 

— "^topanishadf 34 {Brdhmar}.a). 74* 
75 {Sdumv.). 93. 155 (TaitL). 316 
\Sdmav . ). 

Sakalddhikdra, 275 (archj. 
gamkhydtar, 235. 
Samr/itaratndkara, 273, 
samgrahctf 1 1 9 (H*atapaiha - Brdh^ 
7 ruma), 227 (gramm.), 
samjndnay 313. 314, 

Satthitanta, 236. 
sattra, 66 . 76. 79. 80. 139. 
sattrdyauay loi. 

Satya, 260 astr. 

Satyakiiina, 71. 1 30. 1 32. 1 34* 
Satyavdha, 158. 

Satyjfehadha, lOO. lOI. 102. 
feadiininl, 134. 

Sadiiktikartidmrita, 2x0. 
Saddharmapundaidka, 299. 300. 
Sanatknindra, 72. 164; — 275 (ar- 
cbit.). 

Sanandandcliilrya, 237. 
aaipdhi, 23. 

saipnipatUy 248 (Buddh.). 
Samnydsopanishad^ 164. 

{Sinrlti), 280. 

Saptamtaka^ Saptaiatiy 83. 21 1. 
232. 

•sapta siiryd^h, 250 (249). 
samdnam d, 

Samdsa-SamJnl^iy 259, 
samimtddya, 152, 
samrdj, 123. 

Sarawvati, 74 (Vach). 

— vydlcarana,, 227. 

Sarasvatl, 4. 38. 44 (Indus), 53. 
67. 80. 102. 120, 134, 14 1, 

— icanthdhharana^ 2 10. 232. 
sarr/a^ 190. 196. 214, 
sarjana^ 233. 

sstrpa, 302. 
sarpavkias, 121. 

Sarparidyd, 124. 183. 265. 302, 
Saroadarianasaiiigrodiay 235. 241. 
322, 

Barvanicdhay 54. 

^^iinukramanif 61. 
sarvdnrrlna, 305. 

Sarvopan ishatsdropa nishad, 1 62. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 

Bahama^ 264 (Arabic). < 

Sdigala, ^6. 

S^keta, 224? 251. 


Siiixikritydyana, 266 (med.). 
Sdinkhijay 96. 97. 108. 137 (/yafop.). 
158. 160. 165-167. 235-239. 242. 
244. 246. 284. iT. 306. 308. 309. 

— taUva-j)radipa, 322. 

— pravachana, 237. 

— pravachana- Satray 237. 239. 

— bhikshu^ 78. 

— yoga^ 160. 166. 238. 239. 

— adra^ 237. 

— Sdtray 237. 239. 245. 

Sitijikhyah (Gautamal^), 284. 
Stiipkhydyana, 47. 

Siimjiviputra, 131. 

Sdti, 75. 

Sittyayajna, ®jni, 133. 

Sjltrdjita, 125. 

Sdpya, 68. 

Sdmajdtaka^ 300 (Buddh.). 
Sdmatantra^ 83. 
sdman^ 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of the sdnums, 121. 
Sdmaydchdrika^Sutra^ 19. 278. 
$Sdmalakahana^ 83. 

Sdinavidhi, ""vidhdna^ 72. 74. 277. 
Sdmaveda^^^. 63 li‘ 121. 316. 325 
{Odnas of). 

— Prdiiidkhya^ 3x6, 
Sd.ma-^amhitd. 9. 10, 32. 63 ff. 313 

(readings). 316. 

Sdmastaniy 275. 

Sdyakayana, 96. X20, 

SayakiiyaniuB, 96. 

Sayana, 32. 41. 42. 43. 46. 47. 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68. 69. 72. 74. 91. 92. 
94. lox. 139. 150. 
SdratthaBamgaha^ 267 (med.), 
Siiraineya, 35. 

Sdrasvata, 226 (gramm.). 

Sdrasvata pdtha^ X03, 

Savayasa, 133, ^ 

Sdliityadarpami^ 231, 321. 
Sinhdsanadvdtriniikd^ 200-202, 214. 
320. 

Siddhasena, 260 (astr.^, 

Siddhdnta, 253. 255. 258 ff. 269 
(astr. ). 

— kaumudiy 89, 226. 

— Hromaniy 261. 262. 

Sitd, 135. ’192. 193- 

Sukanyji, 134. 

Sukbavati, 306. 

Suttanipdtay 293. 
sutydj 66. 67. • 

Suddman^ 68. 

Sudyumna, 125. 
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mnaphd, 255 (Greek). 
Sundaritdpaniyopanishad, 171. 
svparm, 314. 

Supanuldhydya, 17 1. 

Supar^i, 134. 

Suprabhadeva, 

Sabandhu, 189. 213. 245. 267. 319. 
Subbagasena, 251. 

Subhadrd, 114. 115. 134. 
SvbhdshitaratndJcara, 320. 
Suhhdshitdvali, 320. 

Sumanamntaka (?), 208. 

Sumantu, 56. 57. 58. 149. 
gura, 98. 302.’ 303. 

Surdshtra, 76. 

Sulabha, 56. 

Sulabhd, 56. 

Su^ravas, 36. 
suh'ut, 266. 

Susruta, 266 ff. 324. 

— vriddha, 269. 
gAkta, 31. 32. 124. 149. 
sAta, 111 . 

Sutras, 8. 1$ (etymol. ; c 7 < 7 taJitZoi’af)} 
29. 56. 57, 216. 285. 290. 

— 127. 128 (passagea in the Urdh- 
manas). 

— 296. 292. 296. 298 ff. (Buddh.). 

— 128. 161 {«. = Brahman). 
sAtradhdra, 198. 275. 

Sfirya, 62 (comm.). 

Sdrya, (god). 

— prajnapti, 297 (Jain.). 

— Siddhdnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— °opanighad, 154* I7<^* 

(aapta) sdrydh, 250 (249). 
SArydrwfa {Smriti), 280. 

Srihjayaa, 123. 132. 

SetubandfM, 196. 

Saitava, 61. 

Saindhavas, “vdj^nas, 147. 
sobha, °nagaraka, 198. 

Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

— (sacrifice), 66. 107. 

Somadera, 2C3. 319. 

Somdnanda, 322. 

Some^vara, 273 (mus^). 

Saujdta, 285. 

Sauti, id. 

SSautrdD^ka, 309. 
sautrdmani, 107, 108. 1 18. 139. 
gavbhikas, 19S ; s. imbhikas, 
Saumdpan, 134. 

Saumilla, 204. 205. « 
Saurasiddhdnta, '^58. 
aaidabkdni JBrdAmmdni^ $ 6 . 95 . 


I Sau^ravasa, 105. 

I Sau^rutapdrthavds, 266. 

Skanda, 72. 

— Purdm, 191. 205. 
Skandasvdmin, 41. 42. 79. 
Skandopanishad, 171. 

'^skabh, atabh, 233. 
slApa, 274. 307. 
stotra, 67. 
sUma. 67. 81. 
staubhika, 63. 
sthavira, 77. I 02 . 305 
sthdnaka, 89. 

Spandaidstra, 322. 

Sphnjidhvaja {f), 25S. 

Sphvta, -Siddhdnta, 259. 
Smaradahana, 208. 

Svidrta-Sdtras, 17. 19, 34 (S'aun.), 

loi. 

Smriti, 17. 19, 20. Si. 

— S'dstras, 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Srughna, 237. 

Svarnparibhdshd, 83. 
svddhydya, 8. 93. 144. 
svdlhdnka, 309, 

°»vdmin, 79. 

Svdyainbbuva, 277. 

Svaiddyana, 34. 
Ilansanddopnnishad, 165. 
Hansopanishad, 164. 165. 
hadda, 264 Arabic. 

Hanumant, 272. 

JJannmanndtakn, 203. 

Harudatta, 89. 278. '» 

Hari, 166 (Vishnu). 303 (ludra). 
Hari, 225. 226 gramm. 
liarija, 255 (Greek). 

Ilarivarda, 34. 189. 

H ari^chandra, 184. 

Harisvdmin, 72. 79. 139. 
Hariharami^ra, 142. 

^ri Harsha (king), 204. 207. 

— 196 (Naishculhachar,). 

— charita, 205. 214. 319 £. 

6ri Hala, 145. 
halabhfit, 192. 

Haldyudha, 60 (metr.). 196. 230 
(lex.). 
ha^a, 1 1 2. 
haatighata, 117. 

Jldridravika, 88. 

Hdrit.a (KriBlma), 50. 

— 269 raed. 

— vfiddha°fi26g (med.). 

— {Dhwrma), 278. 282. 3a;. 

Hdla, 83. 211. 232, ' 
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Hdleyas, 140. 

Hdatinapura, 185. 
Ilitopadcia^ 212. 
hibu%ay 255 (Greek). 
Himavant, 51, 268. 
himna^ 254 (Greek). 
Hiranyake^i, 100-102. 317. 
— idkhiya-Brdhmanaj 92, 
Hiranyandbha, 160. 
Hntl 4 avesa, 266. 

Elinas, 243. 

Tirldroga, 254 (Greek). 
hetthdj 89. 

hclayaa, helavas^ 180. 
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Hemachandra, 227. 321 (gr.). 230 
(lex.). 297 (Jain.). 

Heliiriija, 215. 
heli^ 254 (Greek). 

Haimavati, 74. 156. 

HairanyantCbha, 125. 

Hailihiila, 185. 

hotar, 14. 53. 67. 80. 86. 89. 109. 
129. 149. 

ho 7 *df 254 (Greek). 

— S'dstra, 254. 259. 260. 
hautraka^ loi. 

Hrasva, 112. 


INDEX OF MATTEES, ETC. 


AlyoKepojs, 254. 

Ahrirnau (and Mdra), 303. 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

Albirdni, 60. 189. 20T. 239. 249. 

253- 254. 257-262. 266. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4, 6. 27. 28. 30. 179. 

221. 222. 251. 

Alexjxndria, 256. 309. 

Alexandrinus (Paxllus), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkindi, 263, 

*AfHTpoxdT 7 fs, 251. 

Amulet-prayers, 208. 

Amyntas, 306. 

Am0)J, 255. 

Andubarius, 255* 

Animal fables, 70. 2ii ff., 301. 
Antigen us, 179. 252. 

Antioch us, 179. 252. 

Aphrodisius (?), 258. 

*A<f>poSlT7fy 254* 

AwdKXifiay 255. 

Apollodotus, 188. 

Aggllonius of Tyaiia, 252, 

ApF iCtesinata, 289. 

Arabs: Arabian astronomy, 255- 
. 257- 263. 264. 

— Arabic astronomical terms, 263- 
' 264. 

— oommeiVHal^ intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256. 


Arabs : medicine, 266. 270, 27 1. 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Arenarius, 256. 

‘'ApTjSy 254. 

Arim, Arin, coupole d’, 257. 

Aris to teles, 234, 

Arithmetic, 256. 259. 

Arjabahr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4. 106. 136. 

Arsacidaii Parthians, 1 88. 

Ars amandi, 267. 

Asklepiads, oath of the, 268. 
*A(rrpoyofiia of the Inmans, 30. 
Atoms, 244. 

Aux, augis, 257* 

Avesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 271. 

Babrius, 21 1. 

Babylon, 2 . 247* 

Bactria, 207 ; s. Valhika. 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bali, island of, 189. 195. 1508. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Barlaam, 307. 

Bashkar, 262. 263. 

Ba<rtXe*}s, Basili, 306. 

Basilid s, 309. 

Z 
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Basilis, 251. 

Beast-fable, 211 ff. 301. 

Bells, 307. 

Bengali recensions, 194. 206. 20S. 
Bhabra missive, 292. 294, 295. 
Bih^ 1 A\, 21 1. 

Blessed, world of the, 50. (73). 
B 6 S 5 a, 309. 

BQethius, 257* 

'Bpax/Ji’S.pes, 28. 30. 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. 4. 20. 22. 
27. 78. 79. 99. III. 138. 151. 165. 
205. 229. 236. 247. 276. 277. 280. 
283 fif. 

Buddhist nuns, 281. 

Bundehcsh, 247. 323. 

Caesar, 188. 

Castes, 10. 18. 78. 79, no. III. 161. 

178. 2O7. 289. 290. 301. 306. 
Ceylon, 192. 288. 291. 293. 29$. 

— medicine in, 267. 

Chaldaeans, astronomy, 248 (Xa- 

rustr). 

Chaos, 233. 

Chess, 275. 

Chinese lunar asterisms, 247. 248 
(Kio-list). 

— statements on the date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Amara). 291. 
300. 301 (Buddh.). 

— travellers, s. Fa Hian, Hiuan 
Thsang. 

’X.prinaTiffix.hi (! KevSSpofios), 255. 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
300. 307. 

— ritual, influence of Buddhist ri- 
tual and worship on (and vice 
versa), 307. 

— sects, Indian influence on, 239. 
309. 

Chronicon Paschale, 255. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 306. 

Coin, 2<J5 (ndnaka), 229 (diniira). 
Coins, Indian, 215. 218. 219. 
Commentaries, text secured by 
means of, 181. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36, 
Constantins, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creed-ftp'mulas, 166. 

Curtius, 136. 

Cycles, quinquepnial and sexennial, 
113. 247. a 
Bamis, 252. 

Dancing, 196 ff. 


Diira Shakoh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight, 
254 - 

Decimal place-value of the figures, 
256. 

Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 25$. 
Deimachus, 251. 

AsKavds, 255. 

Dekhan, 4. 6. 192. 283. 

Dekhan recension (of the Urva^i), 
208. 

A-np.'prrfp, 35. 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius?, 229. 304. 

Dhauli, 179. 295. 

Diagrams, my»tic, 310. 

Dialects, 6. 175 ff. 295. 296. 299. 
Aidp-erpor, 255. 

AiSvpLOS, 254. 

Diespiter, 35. 

Dion Chry.sostom, 186. l88. 
Dionysius, 251. 

^^iSvvaos, 6 . 

Districts, division of Vedic schools 
according to, 65. 94. 132. 133. 

of other text-recensions, 195. 

206-208. 

— Varieties of stylo distinguished 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the God of 
Love, 252, 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venus). 

Aopv<popla, 255. 

Apaxpv, 229. 

Dravidian words, 3. 

Dsanglun, 289. 291. 306. 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mufassal, 272. 

Avrhv, 255. 

Egypt, commercial relations be- 
, tween India and, 3. 

E/<ra7W7T5, 253-255. 

Elements, the five, 234. 

Embryo, 160. 

'l&iravatpopd, 255* 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210. 260. 
Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographic^ names 
in, 178. 

Ferdddu, 36. 

Festival-plays, religious, 197. 198. 
Figures.^ 256, 324. 

— expressed by wor^fi, 60. 14O. 
Firdfisi, 37. 

Firmicus Matemus, 254. 
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Fortunatufl, purse of, 264-265. 

Fox, in Fable, 21 1, 212. 

Gamma, gamine, 272 (mus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— months of the, 193. 248. 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233. 

Girnar, 179. 295. 

Gnosticism, 239. 309. 

Gobar figures, 256. 

Gods, imag^^s, statues of, 273. 274. 

— language of the, 176. 

— triad of : Agni, liidra, and Su- 
rya, 40, 63 (A., I., and Soma) ; — 
Brahman, Kudra, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), i8o(^^iva), 2*77. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Gre<^k female slaves, 203. 251, 252. 

— monarchies of Bactria, 188, 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

— words, 254, 255. 

Greeks ; Greek Architecture, 274 
(throe styles in India). 

— Astronomy, 153. 243. 249. 2^1 
ff. 

— Commerce with India, 252. 

— Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 21 1. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (?). 

— Influence upon India generally, 
251 ff. 

— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 2 ^. 0 , 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221, 

Guido d’Arezzo, 272. 

Giijanit, 139. 179. 207. 251. 
Gymnosophists, 27. 

'HXioy, 254. 

6. 136. 186. 234. 
Heracliiis, 255* 

Heretics, 98, 

254. 

Horner, Indian, 186. 188. 

— Homeric cycle of legend, 194, 
"fipry, 254. 

'Op/fw, 255. 

Hinduatdin, 4. 6. 10. 18. 38. 39. 70. 

^;?VI92. 283. 296. 

Hluan Thsang, 21 7 ff., 2S7. 300. 
Humours, the three, 266. 
Hu{ 5 ravahh, 36. 

’T8pox6os, 254. 

*TX 6 / 3 to:, 2£?4^. 

’T7r67€toi', 255. 


Ibn Abi U^aibiah, 266, 

Ibn Baithar, 266. 

254. 

Immigration of the Aryas into Hin- 
dustan, 38. 39. 

Indo-Scythians, 220. 285. 

Indus, 10. 37. 38. 218. 285. 
Inheritance, law of, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names employed 
to denote numbers, 256 ; to mark 
the seven musical notes, 272. 
Inscriptions, 183. 215. 22k 
Intercalary mouth, 247. 262 (three 
in the year !). 

Invisible cap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fable, 21 1, 
212. 

Java, island of, 189. 195. 2oS. 229. 

171. 280. 

Jehstn, 283. 

Jehdngir, 283. 

Jemshid, 36. 

Josaphat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. 179. 

Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kilgyur, 291. 294. 326. 

Ka^ata, 317. 

Kaikaviis, 36. 

Kai Khosru, 36. 

Kalilag and Damnag, 320. 

Kalila wa Dimna, 212. 

Kalmuck translations, 291. 
KafipLadoXoi, 88. 268. 

Kambojas, 178. 

Kafi^varfs, 178. 

Kandrese translation, 1S9. 

Kanerki, s. Kanishka. 

Kanheri, 292. 

Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; s. Kapardigiri. 
Kashmir, 204. 2x3. 220. 223. 

227. 232. 291. 296. 

Kava Ui 5 , 36. 

Kavi languages, origin of name, 

195* 

— translations, 318 (date of). 325. 
Keeping secret of doctrines, 49. 
Kevddpofios, 255* 

K^vrpoPy 254. 255. 

KtJttos, 3. 

K^pjSepos, 35. 

KiPupd^ 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

K6Xoupo5, 254. 

3. 

Kpi 6 s^ 254. 
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"Kphvmt 254.. 

AapiKi^, 76. 258.' 
hit, 249. 258. 

League-boots, 264. 

A 4 wv, 254. 

AeimJ, 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 211, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, Qod of, 252. 274. 

Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90. 92. 148. 
229. 246-249. 252. 255. 281. 
304. 

— phases, 281, 

MaSiavSivol, 10. 106. 

Magas, 179. 252. 

Magic, art of, 264, 265. 

Magic mirror, 264. 

— ointment, 264. 

Mahmdd pf Ghasna, 253. 

Mairya (and Mdra?), 303. 

Ma\\ol, 222. 

Manes, 309. 

Manes, sacrifice to the, 55. 93. lOO. 

108. 1 18. 

Manetho, 260, 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (aetr.). 
Manuscripts, late date of, 181. 182 
(oldest). 

Mdffffaya, 75. 

Mazzaloth, Mazzaroth, 248. 
Medicine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 
324, 325. 

Megasthenes, 4. 6. 10. 20. 27. 48. 
70. 88. 1064 136. 137. 186. 234. 
251. 

Meherdates, 1 88. 

Menander, 224. 25 1. 306. 

Mendzil, 323 (in Soghd). 
Mendicancy, religious, 237. 
Meo-ovpdmjfia, 255. 

Metempsyctu^is, 234. 

Metrical form of literature, 182, 
183. 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

309- 

— Christian, 307. 

&wb 20. 

Monachism, system of, 307. 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

Mongolian translations, 291. 
Mundane ages (four), 247 ; s. Yuga. 
Music, m6dem Indian, 325. 

Musical scale, 272. 

Mysteries, 197, i|!8. 

Mythology, Comparative, 35. 36. 
Karnes, chronology from, 29. 53. 


71. 120. 239. 284. 28s (s. also 
Afiga, Kavi, Tantra, Sdtra). 
Nearchus, 1 5. 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 256, 257. 

Nepdl, 291. 309, 310. 

Nepdlese MSS., date of, 318. 
Nereugs, 56. 

North of India, purity of language 
in the, 26. 45. 296. 

Notes, the seven musical, 160. 272. 
Numbers, denoting of, by the 
letters of the alphabet in their 
order, 222. 

Numerical notation by means of 
letters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 

Ndshirvdn, 212. 

Oniens, 69. 152. 264. 

Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 ff , 22. 48. 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274. 

Otbi, 201. 

Odpavbi, 35. 

252 (s. Arin). 

'O^vdpdKai, 222. 

Pahlav, 188. 

Pahlavi, translation of Pahchatantra 
into, 212. 267. 

Pdli redaction of the Amarakosha, 
230. 

— of Mann’s Code, 279. 

IlavSaia, 1 36. 137. 186. 

Panjdb, 2. 3. 4. 88. 207. 248. 251. 

309- 

Pantheism, 242. 

Ilap 64 vos, 254. 

Parthians, 4. 188. 3 1 8. 

I’arvi, parviz, 323. 

Pattalene, 285. 

Paulus Alexandrinus, 253. 255 - 

— al Ydndni, 253. 

Peacocks, exportation of, to Bdveru, 
2, 3- 

Periplus, 4. 6. 

Permutations, 256. 

Persa- Aryans, 6. 133. 148, 178. 
Persians, 3. 4. 188 ; — 273 (mus.). 
274 (arch.).' 

Persian Epos, 36, 37. 187. '»«*> 

— translation of the Upanishads, 

* 55 - ' „ 

— Veda, 36. 148. 

Personal ^eity, 165, 166. 
IlevKeXawrts, 268. ^ 

4 >A<ris, 255. 
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‘ Pjiilosopher’s Ride,’ 291. 
Philostratus, 252. 

Phoebus Apollo, 273 (type of). 
Phoenicians, their commercial rela- 
tions with India, 2, 3. 248. 
Pholotoulo, 218. 

Phonini, 218. 

Planets, 98. 153. 249-251. 254, 
255. 281. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319. 323. 326. 
Plato (Bactrian king), 273. 

Pliny, 136. 

Plutarch, 306. 

Polar star, 98. 

Popular dialects, 6. 175-180. 
Ilpd/arat, 28. 244, 

l^rose-writing arrested in its deve- 
lopment, 183. 

Ptolemaios, 253, 274 (astr,). 
Ptolemy, 179, 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (geogr.). 

Quinquennial cycle, 113. 247. 
Quotations, text as given in, 182. 

279. 

Relic-worship, 306. 307. 

Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 185. 29 1. 
Rhazes, 271. 

Rock-inscriptions, 179. 

Rosary, 307. 

^ap 5 p 6 KvvTOi, 217. 223. 

Sapfidvai, 28. 

Scale, musical, 272. 

Schools, great number of Vedic, 
142. • 

Seleucus, 4. 

Semitic origin of Indian writing, 

* 5 * 

of the Beast-fable, 21 1, 212. 

Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical notes, 160. 272. 
Sindhend, 255. 259. 

Singhalese translations, 292. 
’StKopirloi. 254. 

^Kv6iav6%, 309. 

Snake, 302. 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon’s time, trade with India 
“r 3 - 

2w(paya<ri^pas, 251. 

%t«8ippU8 (?), 258. 

Squaring of the circle, 256. 

Steeples, 27’4. 306. 

Stone-building, 274. 


Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30. 244. 246. 
Style, varieties of, distinguished by 
names of provinces, 232. 
Succession of existence, 289. 301, 
ofifi philosophy, 239. 

255* 

Sun’s two journeys, stellar' limits of 
the, 98. 

Sopa(JT/>i;v4 76. 

Surgery, 269. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 2 10. 226. 230. 246. 

267. 276. 

Ttti/pos, 254. 

Teachers, many, quoted, 50. 77. 
Texts, uncertainty of the, 181, 182. 
224, 225. 

Thousand-name-prayers, 208. 
Tibetans, translations of the, 208. 
212. 291. 294. 300; B. Dsanglun, 
Kiigyur, Rgya Cher Rol Pa, 
Tandjur. 

Tiridates, 3, 4. 

Tof6Ti;s, 254. 

Transcribers, mistakes of, 18 r. 
Translations, s. Arabs, Chinese, 
Kalmuck, Kandrese, Kavi, Mon- 
golian, Pahlavi, Pdli, Persian, 
Singhalese. 

Transmigration of souls, 73 - 288. 
Tplymoi, 255. 

Trojan cycle of legend, 194. 
Tukhilm, peacocks, 3. 

Valentinian, 309. 

Venus with dolphin (and Cupid), 

325- 

Vernaculars, 175-180. 203. 
Veterinary medicine, 267. 

Weights, 160. 269. 

Writing, 10. 13. 15; — of the Ya- 
vanas, 221. 

— consignment te ^22. 144. 181. 
292. 296. 

Written language, 178 ff. 

Yeshts, 56. 302. 

Yima, 36. 

Ydasaf, Yhdasf, BAdsatf, 307. 

Zero, 256. 

Zedy, 35. 

— planet, 254. 

Zodiacal signs, 98, 229. 249. 254T 
255 - 257- 
Zohak, 36. 

Zvy6p, 254. 
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^mbros, 272. 

Anaudachandra, 58. 68. 79. 
Anquetil du Perron, 52. 96. 154, 
155. 162. 

Aufrecbt, 16. 32. 43. 59, 80. 84. 
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Messrs. Truener & Co. bog to announce the forthcoming 
OnimnL HFJUES, in wldcb will be collected, as far as 
possible, all extant information and research upon the Uisiory, 
Iu‘li(jiov^, Lanf/wujcs, Likraiiire, i:c., of Aiicimt India, China, and 
the East in general. 

TifE Oriental Series will be on a comprehensive design, and 
no labour or ex])ense will be .si)ared to render the 'mdertaldng 
worthy of its subject. Messrs. Trubner & Co. have already 
secured the services of eminent Eastern students and WTiters ; 
and Avhilo the labour proj)osed must necessarily prove vast, 
they intend to accomplish it by working with many able 
hands over the Avhole field, under careful and well-organised 
Editorship. 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY 

» 

VOL. I. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 427. Price i6s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, AND 
RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Lfttc of the UniviTsitics of Tiibiiigcii, Gottingen, !Uid Bonu ; Superintendent of Sanskrit 
I Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in tiie Poona College ; HonorarjjMembor 
of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 

: Edited by Dr. E. W. WEST. 

j 

EeuvjJ I.- -History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings sjid Religion 
of the Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

Essay II.-Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 

Essay ra.-The'3end-Av«sta, or the Scripture of the P'jrsis. 

Essay IV.-T^d Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and'Development. 
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VOL. 11 . 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 176, Price 7s. 6d. 

SCRIPTUEAL TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS DHAMMAPADA- 

Translated from the Chinese by S. Ceal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University 

College, London. 

Among the great hody of hooks comprising the Chinese linddbist Canon, ]>rosented hy 
the Japanese Government to the Library <)f the India Oflice, Mr. Heal disetjvored a work 
bearing flio title of “ L.iw Verses, or Scriptural Te\ts,” wJiicii on cxainination was seen 
to resemble the Pali version of Jlhannnapada in many ])ai‘ticn lavs. L, was lurthcr (lis- 
covered tliat the original recension of thii J^ih Text Ibund its way into China in the Thiid 
Century Anno Domini, wiuiro the work of translation was tinished, and afterwards tliirt ecu 
additional sections ad<led. The Dhammaptid.i, as IntLoito known by th«j Itali 'I’cxt 
edition, as edited by Faiisbdll, by Max Mulh Fs Mnglisli, and Albrecbt Wcheu’s Gcrinaii 
translations, consists only of tw^eiity^six chapters or sections, whilst t I kj Chim^si‘ version 
01 rather recensjon, as now translated by Mr. Heal, consists of thirl y-iiinc sections. 'J’he 
students of Pali who ])ossess Fausboll's Text, or either ol tlie above-named iianslations. 
will therefore needs want JMr. Heal’s Hnglisli rendering of the Chinese version : the tliir- 
teen above-named additional sections not being acci’ssible to them in any ottier Ibnn : 
for, (wen if they understand CliincHO, the Chinese original would be unobtainable by 
tiieni. 


VOL. III. 

In One Volume, 8vo, pp. 368, haiulsomely bound in cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

. By ALBRECHT WEBEB. 

Traualatcd from the German hy John Mann, M.i'., and TnEonoit Zachaiuae, 
I'h.D., with, the sanction of tlic Author, 

Dr. PruLFat, Inspector of Schools in India, writes :—'‘lam extremely glad to learn that 
you are about to publish an Kriglish Trauslatioind Professor A. WebePs ‘ History of Indian 
Literature.' WJion 1 was Professor of Oriental Languages in Kl])lunstone "College, 1 
fretpiontly felt the want of such a work to winch I could reftir.ihe students. ' 1 trust that 
the work which you arc now publishing will beeomoacrafis-book in all the Indian Colleges, 
as it is the first and only scieutihe one which deals with the whole held of Yedic, Sanskrit, 
and Prakrit, literature.” 

Professor Cowej.l, of Cambridge, writes: — *^The Englisli translation of Professor A. 
WoboPs ‘ History of Indian Literature ’ will be of the greatest use to those who wisht to 
take a comia oh^nsive survey of all that the Hindoo mind lias acliievcd. It will be cspjiei- 
ally u.seful to the students in our Indian Colleges and Universities. 1 used toJongW' 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students arc intensely interested 
in the history of Sanskrit literature, ami this volume will supply thorn witli ail they want 
on the subject. I hope it will be made a text-book wherever Sanskrit and English arc 
taught.” 

J. EaoEH.v(i, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative PhihJogy in the Univcr y'tv of 
Edinburgh,* writes “ 1 am delighted to hear that the English translation of Professor 
■Weber's ‘ Lectures on Hindu Literature * is at hxst ready for publication. The great WTUit 
of a genoraV chtCcal survey of Sanskrit literature in English, such as Professor Weber 
gave to German .students more than a fpiarter of a century ago, must have been felt by 
all .scholars engaged in tea^diing Sanskrit in British and Amoricaii 'Univy^’sities. The trans- 
lation, I have no do\}bt,'Will be wcleoraod oven more cordially by Hindu i^tude'nts, to 
whom, with few cxeeptions, Professor Wobor’s Lectures must hitherto havp been a scaled 
book. Iliudu scholars and students have expressed to ine rei^eatedly now much they 
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feel tho want of Englisli translations of Ocvinan works sucli as WohorlW^ecturca and 
LassciVs * Indian Antujnities,* an acquaintance wiili winch is indeed indispensable in 
dealin^^ with questions of Sanskrit Literatuni. Krom wliat T have seen in jjvoof of the 
En;^diNh editioru 1 may say that the translation seemed to me exceedingly well done, and 
that it does great credit to the gciitlemcii engaged on it.*' 

Dr K. Host, T^brarian of the India Oilice, writes : — I have carefully examined 
and compared wii.li tho original Gorman the English translation of pp. of Weber s 
* Vorlosungen/ and am able to state that it is more than a mere faithful reiiex of tho 
ontrinal work, and tliat it has the advantage of a very readable stylo and great clearness 
<d' ex])reHsi(>u, If tho remainder of the translation is executed as carefully and as con- 
scientiously as i.s the portion 1 have read, the vvhtilo will rellcct the greatest credit upon 
the scholars wlu» have been engaged upon it.^* 

Professor WhiiiMiov, Yale College, Newhavon, Oonn.,U.H. A., writes : — “ f am the more 
interested in your enterprise of llie ]>iiblicalion of Welier’s Sanskrit Litcracurc in an 
English version, as 1 was one of the class to wliom the work was originally given in the 
f(»nn (>1 Ae!i<lomic Lectures. At tiieir (irst appearance they were by far the most ieai’iicd 
and able tn-aMncait of tluar snl>jcet; and with their recent additions, lliey still mainfaiii 
decidedly tlje same rank. Wlierever tiie language, and iiislitulions, and history of India 
arc studied, tliey must be used and referred to as auihorityd^ 


VoL. IV. 

In One Volume, post 8vo, 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

Accomjianicd )>y Two Language Majis, Chissiified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Autlioi’itieB for each Language, 

By ROBERT OUST. 

The Author has attempted tn fdl n]i a vacuum, tho incoiivenionco of which pressed 
itself on his notice. Much liad been written about the Languages of tbo East JnAics, but 
Uk' extent nf our iiresent. knowlt'dgc had not even b(‘cn broiiglit t(i a focus. Information 
oupaitieular suiqeets' was only i<' be obtained or looked for by consulting a siiecialist, 
ami then hjiuting d(»wu the niirnbors of a serial or the clmpicrs of a volume not always to 
be fonml. It oeeuricd t,t) iiim that it might be of use to others to publish iu an arranged 
form th<’ iioloB which he had collcolod ior Ifis own edification. Thus the work has grown 
upon ifiin, 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN RREPARATION 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KU-RAN. 

WITH A COMMESTAiiY, 

Translated hy the late Edwahd William Lane, 

Author of an Arabic-Englisli Lixicon/' &c. 

A Now Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and^D^^elop- 
ment of Islam, esfiecially with reference to India. 

By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

After the trtmslattffri of the* Arabian Nights" was finished, Lane,#nuce he could not 
be idle, arrangecni volume of ‘^Selections from the Ku-rdn/' with an introduction, notes, 
and an interwoveif commentary. The book did not ajipear till 1843, when its author was 
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In Sgypt an?i wiable to correct tbe/>roof6, consequently it is defaced by conetck^ablf tyq)©- 
graphical errors^ and its publicat ion in that state was n continual source of annbyance to 
Lane. The notion waS an excellojL^ one. He wished to collect together all the inim'iant 
doctrinal parts of the Ku-rdn, in ordier to show wliat the religion of Moljammod really 
was accoraing to the Prophet’s own w6rds ; an<l ho omitted all those passages which 
weary or disgust the student, and render tho Ku-tiiu an nopossible book for general read- 
ing. The result is a small volume, which gives tho (»r<linary reader a very fair notion of 
the contents, of tho Ku-r^a, and the circumstances of its origin. Jn the latter part 
of the subject there however,' room for thd addition and improvement which thirty 
years of continued pro^grossin OMontal research could not fail to make noodful ; and such 
alteration will bo made ii'i tho nbw edition, which is presently to bo published .— of 
M' 0 ard tf^Uliam lancf pp. 90, 97. 

{Ncarlf/ r<ady. 


THE JATAKA STORIES. 

With the Gommentanj and Golhxtmn of liuddhist Fuinj Talcs, FaUes, and 

Folk Lore. 

Translated froni the original Pali. 

By T. W. KHYS DAVIDS. 

(The first Part of the Commentary contains the most complete account we 
yet have of the life of lUiddha.) 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A Volume of Sheielm, Historical and Critical. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D., 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” &c. &c. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Being the SI-YU-KI by Hyen Thsano. 

Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, Index, 

By SAMUEL BEAL, 

TVinify College, Cambridge ; Profoasor of Cliiuosc, University Collogo, London. 
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